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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


T&s  namber  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Ck>lleg6  in 
1866  and  1867,  haying  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  namber 
that  conid  be  accommodated  with  rooms, — notwithstanding  that 
in  most  instances  fonr,  and  sometimes  five,  students  were  placed 
in  a  room, — the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  decided  to  discontinue  the  preparatory  class  for 
1868,  and  gave  notice  to  that  effect  through  the  public  papers, 
before  the  opening  of  the  term.  Experience  having  shown  the 
injudiciousness  of  crowding  the  rooms  with  students  to  the 
degree  which  had  previously  been  done,  it  was  resolved  to 
change  the  course  in  this  respect 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  present 
year  has  been  82 — quite  as  large  a  number  as  could  be  properiy 
accommodated,  especially  as  a  room  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  four  students,  was  necessarily  taken  as  a  class-room 
in  Agriculture  and  Zoology.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
there  were  comparatively  few  changes  of  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half-term,  the  intention  being  so  general, 
of  those  in  attendance  during  the  first,  to  continue  during  the 
second  half-year,  that  no  advertisement  or  notice  was  published 
of  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  second  half-term.  The  belief 
that  the  College  would  receive  a  much  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents than  can  at  present  be  accommodated,  if  suitable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  dormitories,  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  yeara 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  during  the  present  year,  10 
were  Seniors, — all  of  whom  graduated  at  the  late  commence- 
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ment, — 13  Jnniora,  25  Sophomores,  and  34  Freshmen.  Seventy* 
six  were  from  twenty-six  counties  of  this  State,  and  six  from 
without  the  Sfcate.  Sixty,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number, 
are  sons  of  farmers,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  work  or  teach 
in  winter,  to  earn  means  for  defraying  their  college  expenses. 
The  average  age  of  the  Senior  class  is  21  6-10  years;  that  of 
the  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  20  4-10;  and  that  of  the 
Freshmen,  18  8-10  years. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  altogether  praiseworthy. 
They  have  manifested  great  interest  in  their  studies,  and  in  their 
work,  performing  all  their  duties  quietly  and  cheerfally.  They 
have  at  all  times  had  free  access  to  the  garden,  where  through 
the  season  there  have  been  various  ripened  fruits,  and  no 
instance  is  known  of  anything  having  been  wrongfoUy  appro- 
priated. 

The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  College  for  the  year  ending 
Dec  1, 1868,  has  consisted  of  a  President,  four  Professors,  and 
one  Instructor. 

By  the  organic  law  of  the  College^  the  students  are  required 
to  labor  on  the  farm,  garden,  or  at  mechanical  work,  a  certain 
portion  of  each  day.  The  system  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  gives  better  and  better  satisfaction  to  both  officers  and 
students,  from  year  to  year.  The  exercise  is  conducive  to  phys- 
ical health  and  mental  vigor,  whilst,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
struction which  accompanies  the  labor,  the  student  obtains 
much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  character,  which  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Joseph  Harris,  late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Genesee 
Farmer,"  and  the  writer  of  the  popular  articles  entitled  ''  Walks 
and  Talks,"  first  published  in  the  paper  mentioned,  and  now 
continued  in  the  *<  American  Agriculturist^"  visited  the  Col- 
lege in  June  last»  and  in  giving  an  account^  in  the  journal  last 
mentioned,  of  what  he  saw,  said:  "During  the  morning  the 
students  attend  to  their  various  studie&  President  Abbot  took 
me  into  the  rooms  where  they  were  reciting,  and  a  finer  set  of 
young  men  I  never  saw  together.    Most  of  them  are  farmers' 
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sons.  In  the  afternoon  they  put  on  a  working  soit,  and  for 
three  hours  were  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden  or 
tool-honse.  Some  were  caltivating  com;  others  polling  out 
stomps  with  a  machine;  others  were  helping  the  sheep-shear- 
ers, tying  up  the  fleeces,  weighing  those  of  the  different  breeds 
and  grades,  and  entering  the  weights  in  a  book,  with  appropri- 
ate remarks  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  staple,  fineness,  &c. 
One  was  pushing  a  hand-cultivator  through  the  cleanest  and 
best  crop  of  onions  I  ever  saw  growing;  another  was  cultivating 
a  young  apple  orchard;  others  were  in  the  hay-field,  where  a 
new  mower  and  hay-tedder  were  about  being  started.  *  * 
You  need  not  tell  me  that  a  yoxmg  man  will  not  ]eam  much  at 
soch  an  institution.  Leaving  science  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion»  what  he  sees  of  good  cultivation^  good  implements  and 
machines,  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  will  go  far 
towards  making  him  a  good  farmer.  Success  to  the  American 
AgricultuTfd  Colleges,  and  may  the  day  soon  come — and  it  is 
coming  very  fast — ^when  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  shall 
banish  drudgery  from  American  farms.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
ease  and  indolence;  I  believe  in  work,  but  I  want  work  to  tdL"^ 

THB  CROPS  OF  THE  FABM 

Have  done  as  well  this  year  as  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  season.  The  spring  was  very 
cold  and  backward,  which  prevented  the  planting  of  Indian 
oom  to  be  finished  till  June.  The  severe  drought  of  July  and 
August  injured  all  late  crops,  and  putting  almost  an  entire  stop 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  pinched  the  grazing  stock  for  food. 
StiU,  the  report  of  the^Farm  Superintendent  shows  that  the 
yield  of  some  crops  has  been  good.  Indian  com  gave  an  aver- 
age of  93  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  and  a  portion  of  one  field 
gave  120  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  The  ground  devoted  to 
wheat  was  a  piece  from  which  the  stumps  had  just  been  pulled, 
and  there  were  many  vacant  spots  where  the  soil  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  large  roots  drawn  out  The  yield  was  20  bushels 
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per  acre,  of  the  Treadwell  yarietj,  of  good  qaalitj.     Oats 
yielded  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Considerable  attention  has,  for  several  years,  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  roots,-— chiefly  Swedish  turnips  and  mangold 
wurtzel.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  was  much  injured  by 
drought,  though  the  yield  of  some  portions  of  the  field  was 
good,  and  the  average  on  12  acres  was  400  bushels  per  acra 
When  taken  up,  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  tops  afforded  a 
very  timely  supply  of  green  food  for  cattle  for  several  weeks. 
The  mode  of  preparing  roots  for  feeding  to  stock  lately  adopted 
-—pulping  and  mixing  them  with  cut  fodder — so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  practice  thus  far,  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with 
great  advantage.  Substances  which  could  only  be  fed  to  stock 
with  much  waste,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  feeding,  are  by  this 
system  wholly  consumed,  and  the  stock  does  welL 

IN  DCPBOVSD   LABOB-SlVINa  IMPLBMENTS  ASD  MACHINES, 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year.  Phifer's 
Field-Oultivator  and  Gang-Plough,  manufactured  by  A.  L. 
Brearley  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  received  too  late  in  the 
season  of  1867  to  be  used  that  year.  It  has  been  used  exten- 
sively this  year,  in  preparing  ground  for  corn-planting,  in  the 
cultivation  of  com,  in  the  preparation  of  ground  for  roots,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  For  all  these,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  implement  It  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  trial  at  XJtica,  where  competition  was  unrestricted, 
in  1867. 

Crawford's  Garden  Cultivator,  manufactured  by  Blymer, 
Norton  k  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  been  used  with  much  saving 
of  hand  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  crops. 

Harrington's  Hand  Seed-Sower  has  been  in  use  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  garden  for  several  years.  It  is  a  very  useful  ma- 
chine, doing  its  work  with  precision  and  dispatch,  and  is  also 
readily  convertible  into  a  band  cultivator,  in  which  capacity  it 
does  good  and  speedy  execution  in  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
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The  "New  Yorker  '*  reaping  machine,  mannfactured  by  Sey- 
mour, Morgan  &  Allen,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  which  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricnltural  Society,  at  the 
Anbom  trial,  1866 — competition  nnrestricted — was  used  during 
the  last  grain  harvest  with  success.  It  is  a  self  raking  machine, 
and  does  its  work  in  an  excellent  manner,  under  any  conditions 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  use  a  reaping  machine. 

The  Buckeye  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  manu- 
factured by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  by  its  per- 
formance both  in  grain  and  grass,  supported  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  this  machine.  As  a  reaper,  it  was  used  with  an 
attachment  called  a  "  dropper."  As  a  mower,  it  gave  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  "  Iron  Mower,"  manufactured  by  Gregg,  Plyer  &  Co., 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  is  a  light,  easy-working,  and  efficient 
machine. 

The  American  Hay-Tedder,  manufactured  by  the  Ames  Plough 
Company,  Boston,  is  quite  different  in  construction  from  the 
older  form  invented  by  Bullard.  It  is  strong  and  simple,  aud 
very  effective  in  its  operation — leaves  the  hay  light  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  Ballard's  tedder,  perhaps,  requires  less  power,  but 
is  hardly  as  strong.  In  making  hay,  cut  sufficiently  early  to  give 
that  of  the  best  quality,  these  machines  usually  save  a  day  in 
the  curing. 

The  root-pulper,  an  English  machine,  manufactured  by  Ban- 
some  &  Sims,  Ipswich  and  London,  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  ever  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  process 
of  pulping  roots  has,  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  superseded 
steaming  and  other  cooking  of  them,  except  for  milch  cows  in 
rather  cold  weather.  The  process  is  much  less  expensive  than 
cooking,  and  for  most  feeding  purposes  is  decidedly  preferable. 
The  pulp  may  be  fed  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  any  kind  of 
chaffed  or  cut  fodder,  imparting  to  it  an  agreeable  flavor,  and 
probably  aiding  the  digestion  of  the  fibrous  matter. 

An  English  grubber  and  subsoiler  has  been  obtained,  but  too 
late  to  be  used  this  year.    It  is  wholly  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is 
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of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Old-country  farmers  consider 
it  a  very  asefol  implement  We  shall  be  able  to  speak  more 
folly  on  this  point  after  haying  used  it 

Of  the  yarions  horse-pitohforks  that  have  been  tried  on  the 
farm,  the  preference,  as  a  hay-fork,  is  given  to  the  Improved 
Harpoon,  or  Finger  Fork,  presented  to  the  College  by  J.  Covode, 
Cross  Roads,  Pa.,  as  combining  the  requisites  of  simplicity, 
lightness,  faciUty  of  management,  and  efficiency. 

Beckwith's  Roller  Drill,  mwiufactured  by  P.  D.  Beckwith, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  has  been  in  use  on  the  farm  three  years,  and 
its  merits  as  a  simple,  strong,  and  efficient  machiae  have  been 
fully  proved. 

Of  various  inventions  called  "  bag-holders,"  the  Farm  Super- 
intendent thinks  that  of  S.  S.  Rockwell,  of  Lansing,  Mioh.^ 
possesses  many  points  of  superiority,  combining  in  its  sim- 
plicity, facility  of  adjustment,  uid  durability,  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  such  an  article. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  FABM 

Comprises  specimens  of  the  same  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  andi 
swine  that  have  been  mentioned  in  former  reports,  with  the- 
addition  of  the  Berkshire  to  the  stock  of  swine.  Some  other 
breeds  of  cattle,  especially  the  Hereford,  several  breeds  of  sheep». 
and  at  least  one  other  breed  of  swine — the  Yorkshire — should, 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose*^ 

IN  PEKMAISENT  IMPBOVEMENTS, 

Progress  has  continued  to  be  made.  The  expenditures  whidBr 
the  College  has  made  in  draining  the  tract  known  as  the  "Big 
Marsh,"  have  already  resulted  in  greatly  improving  it  From 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  some  lots,  the  College  has 
been  enabled  to  supply  the  long-felt  want  of  a  green-house  and 
to  partly  stock  it  with  plants;  to  erect  a  bam  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Department;  to  make  various  alterations  in  the  cattle 
and  horse  bams,  by  which  they  are  rendered  much  more  con- 
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Tenient  for  their  seTeral  uses;  to  make  repairs  on  the  Board- 
ing Hall  and  other  bmldings;  to  build  a  new  road  through  a 
portioh  of  the  farm,  make  new  lines  of  fence  along  the  road, 
and  mnch  other  new  fence,  inclosing  land  cleared  and  in  the 
process  of  being  cleared,  to  be  used  for  pasture.  The  Parrisb 
stamp-pnller  has  also  been  doing  service  in  following  up  the  re- 
moval of  stamps,  which  for  the  past  year  or  two  has  added 
mnoh  to  the  appearance  of  the  fields,  as  well  as  aiding  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  in  which  thorough  tillage  is  practicable. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  most  important  experiments  heretofore  made  have  this 
year  been  repeated  and  carried  farther,  and  various  others 
commenced.  Prof.  Miles  has  experimented  in  reference  to  ttie 
follovnng  points:  With  Indian  com,  first,  to  ascertain  the  rda- 
thre  advantages  of  hills  and  drills;  second,  to  ascertain  the 
vttriation  in  the  natural  productiveness  of  soil,  without  manure. 
With  roots,  the  effects  of  various  fertilizers,  as  superphosphates 
and  other  prepared  manures,  salt,  &c.  With  sheep,  continua- 
tion of  experiments  reported  on  last  year.  With  swine,  repe- 
tition and  continuation  of  experiments  reported  on  in  1866. 
Arrangements  are  now  made  to  commence  experiments  to  show 
the  relative  value  of  different  breeds. 

To  carry  on  the  experiments  with  swine,  it  became  necessary 
to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose,  with  proper  conveniences 
for  weighing  all  the  animals  at  regular  intervals,  without 
subjecting  them  to  fright  or  waste  of  tissue  by  extraordinary 
exertion. 

Prof.  Kedzie  has  conducted  experiments  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  muck,  variously  combined  with  unleached  and  leached 
wood  ashes,  with  lime,  and  vrith  salt  To  show  the  relative 
effects  of  gypsum  mixed  with  ashes,  and  also  the  effects  of  those 
substances  applied  separately.  In  reference  to  the  volatile 
constituents  of  animal  excrements,  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances ammonia  may  be  saved  or  lost,  as  manure.     AlsOi 
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eiqieriments  in  reference  to  the  temperatore  of  soils,  as  affeoted 
by  their  chemical  and  physical  constitution. 

In  the  Horticaltoral  Department,  experiments,  under  *the  su- 
perrision  of  Prof.  Prentiss,  were  made  to  test  the  earliness, 
productiveness,  and  other  qualities  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  to- 
matoes, and  similar  trials  with  fifty-eight  varieties  of  potatoes. 
Specimens  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes 
were  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Detroit,  and  also  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Central 
Michigan  Society  at  Lansing,  where  they  attracted  much 
attention. 

Detailed  reports  in  regard  to  all  these  experiments  are  here- 
with appended.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  comprise  very 
important  matter,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  questions  on  which  the  successful  practice  of 
agriculture  depends.  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  article  from  which  an 
extract  has  been  given,  spoke  highly  of  the  experiments  in  feed- 
log  sheep,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  which  he  gave  in  that 
article  was  copied  into  nearly  every  agricultural  paper,  as  well 
as  into  various  other  papers,  in  the  country. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  farm,  in  his  annual  report,  re- 
marks that "  in  its  management,  its  use  as  a  means  of  instruction 
has  been  kept  prominently  in  view.  Although  the  strictest 
economy  has  been  practiced  in  all  operations,  the  direct  pecu- 
niary profit  to  be  derived  from  the  system  pursued,  has  been  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration.  In  supplementiug  instruct 
tion  in  the  class-room  by  practical  illustrations  in  the  field,  that 
serve  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  principles  he  has 
been  taught,  while  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  their  applications, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  expenditure  of  a  given 
amount  of  labor  will  command  the  same  pecuniary  return  that 
should  be  derived  from  it  under  more  favorable  circumstancea 
The  labor  expended  in  conducting  experiments  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  remunerative;  while  in  the  field,  the  cost  of  the 
crops  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  experimental  plots  is 
increased  from  the  unavoidable  interference  with  the  regular 
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distribation  of  labor.  Again,  where  a  nniuber  of  distinct  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  are  kept  as  they  are  here,  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration  and  experiment,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from 
them  the  same  direct  profit  that  could  be  gained  by  limiting 
the  selection  to  a  single  breed,  especially  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  farm  and  the  system  of  management  The 
leading  object  of  the  farm  being  thus  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  direct  pecuniary  results,  they  should jQot  be  regarded  as 
the  exdusive  standard  by  which  the  success  of  its  management 
is  to  be  measured." 
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SUMMARY  OP  CASH  ACCOUNT 

Of  the  Superintendent  of  Farm  Department,  far  the  year  ending  December 

1,  1868. 

BECEIFT8. 

Warrants, $3,623  79 

Sales  of  lirm  produce, 1,089  00 

"    swamplands, 60  00 


$4,762  79 


BXPENDirUBES. 


Paid  to  Secretary,  farm  receipts, $1,089  00 

"      "       "       swamp  land  receipts, 60  00 

**  for  ditching  on  bigmarsh, 496  60 

**  on  account  of  implements, 376  63 

**  for  work, 866  01 

*'    "  feed, 79147 

«*    "  lumber, 284  39 

"    "  harness  repairs,  &c., 37  60 

*'  on  account  of  stock, 86  45. 

''  expenses  to  Fairs,  with  catUe, 73  67 

**         "       "  Cattle  Convention,  at  Springfield, . .  24  45 

**  for  seeds, 77  45 

"    **  threshing 61  51 

**  on  account  of  fences, 174  87 

"    "       "       "wells, 54  20 

**    "       "       '*  l^rmbmldings, 15  08 

"    *'        *'       **  College  Hall, 14  04 

a    u       a       "experiments, 95  70 

**    "       "       "swamplands, 9  50 

"  for  hardware  (nidls,  bolts,  &c.), 33  22 

"    "  1  ton  of  plaster, 9  00 

"  blacksmith  bills, 13  50 

"  toll, 120 

**  on  account  of  farm  office, 38  45 


$4,762  79  $4,762  79 
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STATEMENT   OP    KEOEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES 

Of  the  Farm  Department^  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Warrants, $3,623  79 

Gash  sales  of  farm  produce, 1,089  00 

"          "    S¥ramp  lands, 60  00 

Labor  of  students,  paid  by  College, 1,002  07 

««     "       <*        (during  recess),  paid  by  College,  181  61 

Board  of  men  at  farm  house,  paid  by  College, 640  75 

Stock  purchased, 100  00 

Bin  of  boarding  haU, 79  40 

Frei^t  on  feed, 12  30 

Implements, 80  00 

BOl  of  Lansing  &  Son, 40  89 

"     Grove  &  Whitney, 115  11 

*•     harness  repairs, 7  80 

Blank  books  for  office, 8  00 

Duty  on  grubber,  (imported,) 9  70 

Labor  of  men  now  due, 361  36 

Produce  of  last  year  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1867, 2,492  97 

Account  of  last  year  with  crops  of  1868, 302  47 

Wool  of  1866  on  hand,  Dec  1,  1867, •    290  60 

Labor  on  wood, 214  86 

$10,602  67 

EXPENDrrURES. 

College  Treasury, 

Farm  receipts, $1,089  00 

Swamp  land  receipts, 60  00 

$1,139  00 

Suxmq)  Lands. 

Ditching  on  ''big  marsh," $496  60 

Surveying  and  expense  account,         21  00 

616  60 

OoOege. 

Labor  of  students, $19  28 

"     men  and  teams, 27  40 

Expenses  at  Fairs, 116  78 

Experiments, 366  63 

Work  on  College  HaU, 14  04 

833  03 
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Boarding  HalL 

Wood, $410  25 

Labor  of  students, 13  45 

'*     men  and  teams, 149  32 

Board  of  horse, 184  00 

$757  02 

Farm  House, 

Wood, $59  37 

Labor  of  students, 9  03 

"     men  and  teams, 60  70 

129  10 

HorticuUural  Department. 

Balance  of  ledger  account, $93  90 

93  90 

Stock. 

Items  from  cash  account, $86  45 

**         College  account, 100  00 

186  45 

Implements. 

Farm  implements, $392  34 

Tools  on  shop  account, 9  99 

Implements  on  wood,  and  per  im- 
plement account, 89  94 

Care  of  implements, 67  43 

559  70 

l£{$ceUaneoiis. 

Paid  forwork  in  1867, $162  06 

"  ton, 1  20 

**  camp  equipage, 5  80 

"  threshing  bills  of  1867, 7  80 

Expenses  of  farm  oflSce, 65  45 

Labor  on  wood  on  hand, 50  00 

292  28 

Permanent  Improvements. 

Buildings, $206  37 

Fences  and  roads, 414  94 

Wells  and  drains, 125  32 

Stumping, 143  08 

Gearing, 110  61 

Removing  stones  from  fields, 57  67 

Lumber, 284  39 

Hardware,  (nails,  hinges,  Ac,). . .         89  91 

1,432  31 

Current  Farm  Expenses. 

Labor  of  men  and  teams, $992  72 

**    students, 290  65 

Care  of  stock— men 757  87 

«*       •*       students, 149  69 
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Labor  acct  of  1867  with  crops  of 

1868, $302  47 

Seeds  purchased, 43  70 

Labor  on  manures,  (composts,). .  40  81 

Plaster 9  00 

Repairs  of  implements, 61  42 

Threshing,  (cash  acc%) 43  71 

Produce  on  hand,  Dec  1,  1867, . .     2,113  20 

$4,795  15 

^ccoun^  of  Crops  of  1869. 

Labor, $134  38 

Seed  wheat, 33  75 

168  13 

$10,602  67  $10,602  67 
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STATEMENT   OP    RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES 

Of  College  Farm,  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  ISti. 

BECEIFT8. 

Gash  sales  of  produce, $1,089  00 

Produce  sold  to  boarding  hall, 676  08 

"         •*    **  farm  house, 143  42 

853  lbs.  of  wool  on  hand,  @  30c., 255  00 

53  61-100  tons  of  hay,  @  $10, 536  10 

825  bu.  of  oats,  @  60c., 495  00 

316    "    "  wheat,  @  $1.60, 506  60 

20  tons  wheat  straw,  @  $3, 60  00 

171*'    oat          **      @$6 88  75 

1,873  bu.  com,  (ears,)  @  34c., 636  82 

46  tons  of  stalks,  @  $3, 138  00 

3,908  bu.  of  roots,  @  13c., 606  64 

15        "   "buckwheat, 15  00 

Increase  In  value  of  stock,  as  per  inventory, 864  00 

$6,009  25 

EXPENDirUBES. 

Labor  of  men  and  teams,  @  $4  per  day, . . .  $992  72 

"    students, 290  65 

Care  of  stock— men, 757  87 

students, 149  69 

Seeds  purchased, 43  70 

Labor  on  manures,  (composting, ) 40  81 

PUister, 9  00 

Account  of  1867,  for  labor  and  seed, 302  47 

Repairs  of  implements, 51  42 

Threshing  bill,  (cash  account,) 43  71 

Produce  on  hand  Dec  1,  1867, 2,113  21 

$4,795  16 

Profit  to  balance, 1,214  10 

$6,009  25  $6,009  25 
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BOBTICULTUBAL  DBPARTMEin*. 

Prol  Prentiss,  the  Saperintendent  of  this  department,  re- 
ports that  with  the  exception  of  injury  from  drought,  in  some 
eases,  the  season  was  favorable  to  most  garden  products. 

The  apple  orchard  bore  but  little  fruit  this  year,  owing  to 
causes  which  operated  to  lessen  this  crop  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  State.  The  trees  have  been  brought  to  good  forms  by 
judicious  pruning,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  has  made 
them  very  thrifty  and  large  of  their  age.  The  pear  orchard  has 
done  very  well,  especially  the  standard  trees,  some  of  which  are 
very  fine.  A  few  of  the  trees  have  fruited,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
more  we  may  expect  returns  of  some  value  from  the  orchard. 

From  the  fruit  garden,  a  good  crop  of  grapes  and  a  bountiful 
crop  of  strawberries  were  obtained.  Some  dwarf  apple  trees 
are  in  fine  condition,  and  fruited  more  in  proportion  to  their 
age  and  size  than  standards. 

The  young  evergreen  trees  have  grown  well,  and  will  be  ready 
for  transplanting  next  spring.  Several  hundred  seedling  apple 
trees  have  been  grown,  which  will  be  valuable  for  various 
practical  illustration  to  classes  in  Horticulture. 

Permanent  improvements  have  been  pushed  forward  in  tbia 
department  to  a  considerable  extent  More  of  the  rough  and 
itneven  ground  between  the  highway  and  the  CoUege  buildinf  , 
and  on  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  building,  has  been 
broken  up  and  thoroughly  smoothed,  and  portions  seeded  to 
grass*  The  ground  in  the  yoxmg  groves  has  been  smoothed, 
making  them,  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  ornaments  to  the 
place. 

By  alterations  in  the  basement  of  the  College  buildiog,  the 
tod-room  for  the  Horticultural  Department  has  been  enlarged 
and  made  more  convenient,  an  ofiSce  and  seed-room  provided, 
and  a  much  needed  fruit  and  store-room  has  been  made, 
intended,  when  completed,  to  be  frost-prool 

The  cash  expenditures  in  this  department,  to  December  1, 
were  as  follows: 
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For  tools,  inclading  straw-cutter,  wagon-box,  garden  coltirator, 

Ac $126  86 

<*    seeds,  vegetable  and  flower,  and  for  nursery  and  lawn,  • . . .  70  29 

"    repairs  in  tool  room  and  fruit  room, 16  79 

**    purchase  of  horse,  and  expenses  attending  the  same, 206  80 

*<    blank  book,  postage,  stationeiy,  Ac,  for  oflice, 7  20 

"    blacksmitbing, 37  03 

«    hired  labor,  by  the  season,  $203  60;  other  labor,  $81  60,..  286  00 

**    feedforteam,  including  hay, 164  07 

"    wood, 162  37 

«<    account  of  College,  including  carpenter  work,  ftimiture, 

two  stoves,  Ac, 67  92 

*•    manure, 18  48 

'*    running  expenses  of  green-house, 43  67 

'*    new  plants  for  green-house, 71  28 

'<    pots  for  same, 46  40 

«    flniaWng  green4iou0e  and  bam,  and  painting  both  buildings 

andeave-trou£^ 416  16 

'*    expenses  of  attending  agricultural  exhibitions, 36  16 

*'    new  harness,  and  repairs  of  old  ones, 62  68 

Total  cash  expenditures, $1,816  98 

Additional  expenditures: 

Students' labor,  8,218i  hours, $627  29 

Students'  labor  in  summer  vacation, 78  00 

Hay  bought  of  Harrison, 22  61 

««        "     CoD^eFarm 15  05 

Board  of  hked  men  at  College  Farm  house,  200  days, 100  00 

Board  of  laborers  at  Ck)nQge  building  hall, 62  10 

$842  96 
Add  cash  expenditures, 1,816  98 

$2,669  93 

The  above  amount  embraces  all  expenditures  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  indudes  expenses  for  wood,  furniture,  janitor  work, 
Ac,  for  College  Hall,  and  all  expenses  for  permanent  improve- 
ments of  grounds,  buildings,  &o. 

VALUE    OF  PBODUCE. 

The  cash  sales  of  produce  have  amounted  to  $418  24.  Of 
this  amount,  $72  61  were  receiTed  from  sales  of  green-house 
plants,  and  the  Superintendent  has  "  no  doubt  that  this  branch 
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of  the  department,  when  once  fully  stocked,  will  more  than  pay 
all  expenses  attending  its  maintenance."  It  may  be  stated  here, 
that  two  hundred  and  six  yarieties  of  yegetables,  embracing 
twenty-three  species,  haye  been  cnltivated  in  the  garden  this 
year,  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  of  learning  their 
characteristics  and  peculiar  qualitiea 

Cash  sales, f  418  24 

Sold  to  the  Boarding  Hall, 479  16 

"     the  Farm  House, 43  60 

"     FrestAbbot, 7  10 

"     Strong  &  Moorea, 15  00 

4,888  lbs.  hay,  first  qoality,  @  10  f^  ton, 24  44 

4,116"     "    poor    "         12  00 

23  bosh,  buckwheat,  extra  quality,  @  f  1  60, 34  60 

$1,034  04 
Value  of  produce  stored  for  the  winter, 187  00 

fl.22r04 


The  needs  of  the  OoUege,  in  regard  to  additional  dormito- 
ries, haye  been  already  set  forth.  If  we  were  to  take  the  mat- 
ter wholly  on  the  ground  of  economy,  or  the  amount  of  benefit 
which  the  Institution  might  confer  in  proportion  to  the  expen- 
ses, the  policy  of  affording  accommodations  to  a  larger  number 
of  students  is  obyiously  correct  The  same  faculty,  the  same 
farm  and  garden,  laboratory,  &c,  may  as  well  giye  instruction 
to  three  hundred  students  as  to  a  smaller  number.  Estimates 
for  such  a  building  as  is  required  are  herewith  submitted. 

In  regard  to  new  farm  buildings,  there  is  much  need  of  a 
piggory  adapted  to  the  keeping  of  seyeral  breeds  of  swine,  in 
such  a  manner  that  results  showing  their  relative  profits  may 
be  obtained.  The  building  (  before  alluded  to )  lately  pro- 
vided for  experimenting  with  swine,  is  only  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  can  accommodate  but  a  small  part  of  the  swine 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  &rm. 

The  building  which  has  heretofore  been  occupied  as  a  horse- 
bam  is  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  might 
veadily  be  conyerted  into  a  tool-house  and  work-shop — which 
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is  also  wanted — if  Buitable  aocommodations  for  horses  weate 
provided  elsewhere. 

Estimates  for  a  dprmitorj  building  are  herewith  submitted. 
Estimates  are  also  submitted  in  reference  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  College  for  the  years  1869  and  1870. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  OOLLEOE  FOB  1868. 

From  the  Ames  Plouoh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

American  Hay-Tedder. 
From  H.  B.  Wilbab,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. ; 

Bollard's  Hay-Tedder. 
From  AuLTMAN,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 

Senior  Buckeye  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  dropphig  attachment 
From  H.  P.  Westcott  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York; 

Westcott's  Patent  Butter-PalL 
From  Geo.  P.  Allen,  Woodbury,  Conn. ; 

Allen's  Patent  Weeding  Hoe--two  sizes. 
From  R.  P.  Hosner  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Bali's  Plough;  Shovel  Plough ;  Double-Shovel  Cultivator;  Hand-Weeding 
Cultivator;  Horse  Hay-Fork;  Burdick's  National  F^ed-Cutter  through  J. 
F.  Bryan  &  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ftom  Dabt  &  Davis,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Ckound  Back  Cross-cut  Saw. 
From  J.  R.  Robebtsok,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 

Excelsior  Root-Cutter. 
From  Bebbt  &  Bbothebs,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

Sample  of  Berry's  Superphosphate  of  Lhne;  sample  of  ooane  groond 
bone;  sample  of  fine  ground  bone. 
From  the  N.  W.  Fbbtilizee  Company,  Chicago,  HI. ; 

Sample  of  Baugh's  Superphosphate  of  Lhne. 
*'  **        Blood  Manure. 

From  M.  S.  Bakeb  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Brown's  Grain  DrilL 
From  A.  A.  Jbnnb,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Right  to  use  Dorsett's  mode  of  protecting  hay  and  straw. 
From  Pbop.  M.  Miles,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Samples  of  Prize  Grains  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, 1868;  also,  samples  of  Grains  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  IfldL  State 
AgL  Society,  1868. 
From  G.  W.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 

Specimens  of  Gypsum,  Geodes  and  Fossils. 
From  R.  M.  Sloccm,  Student; 

Iron  Pyrites  and  Crinoids. 
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Frcon  Mask  Flannioan,  DetToit»  Mieh. ; 

Specimen  of  superior  Cotton  Batting. 
From  Prof.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

Seeds  of  Ailanthns,  or  Tree  of  Heaven. 
From  Capt.  Collins,  U.  S.  N.,  through  Landreth  &  Co.,  Philadelphia^  Pa. ; 

Sixteen  packages  of  foreign  Seeds. 
From  the  Depabtment  op  Agbiculturb,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

Packages  of  various  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 
From  Hon.  Z.  Chandler; 

Congressional  Directory,  Fortieth  Congress;  Speech  of  Hon.  W.  H. 
Stewart  on  National  School  of  Mines;  Patent  Office  Report,  1865,  three 
volumes;  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  1866;  Report  Dept  of 
Agriculture,  1866;  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1866;  Report  on 
Commercial  Relations,  1866;  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States; 
Impeachment  Documents,  three  volumes. 
From  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  Chief  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation; 

Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  1865. 
From  Hon.  Austin  Blair; 

Coast  Survey,  1865;  Conmierce  and  Nav^tion,  1866. 
From  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard; 

Patent  Office  Report,  1866,  three  vols. ;  Report  on  Interaatioiial  Cc^nage. 
From  Hon.  Justus  Gage,  Dowagiac,  Mich. ; 

Niles's  Register,  vols.  XXXV  to  LV,  inclusive. 
From  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch; 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
From  Hugh  C.  Thomson,  Sec  Ontario  Provincial  Board  of  Agricnltnre, 
Toronto; 

Fhrst  volume  Canada  Shortrhom  Herd  Book. 
From  the  Smithsonian  iNsrrruTE; 

Oontritratioiis  to  Knowledge,  YoL  XY ;   Smtthsonian  Report,  1867. 
From  the  Commissioner  op  Education; 

Report  of  Department  of  Education,  1867-8. 
From  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York; 

**  How  Plants  Grow,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 
From  A.  M.  Fitzhugh,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; 

Spedmen  of  Coal  from  the  well.of  the  Atlantic  Salt  Manufacturing  Ca 
From  R.  F.  Bush,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; 

Barrel  of  specimens  for  Museum. 
From  the  State  Department,  Michigan; 
Debates  of  the  Constitutional  ConvenUon,  1867,  two  volumes. 
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From  PuBUBHEBs; 
Western  RaraL 
Prairie  Farmer. 
Ohio  Farmer. 
Lansing  Bepnblican. 
Ann  AxtoT  Democrat 
Michigan  Aligns. 
Bay  City  JoomaL 
Wolverine  Citizen. 
Trayerse  Bay  Eagle. 
Raihoad  Record. 
The  Standard. 
Unitarian  JoomaL 
American  Missionary. 
Book  Bnyer. 
Communist 

Essex  Institute  Proceedings. 
Magazine  of  Horticoltare. 
From  Mbmbbbs  of  thb  Faoultt; 
Detroit  Post,  tri-weekly. 

**     Advertiser  and  Tribune. 

**     Free  Press. 
The  Independent 
The  Advance. 
The  Congregationalist 
The  Michigan  Teacher. 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

8ANF0RD  HOWARD, 
Secretary  Michigan  Slaie  Board  of  AgricuUure, 
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XB0BIFT8  FOB  THB  TBAB  BBOIMNINO  DBa  1,  1867,  AMD  BNDIKO  DBa  1,  1868. 
1867. 

Dec  1.    Gaah  on  hand, f     846  M 

1868. 

Decl.    Gaah  from  State  Treasurer, 20,000  00 

"        Swamp  Lands, 692  49 

<*        Farm  receipts, 1,100  90 

"        Garden    ••      246  10 

College  bills, V 6,871  36 

$29,667  41 
The  receipts  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 
1868. 
Dec  L    Gash  at  sondry  times  to  Joseph  Ifills, 

Treasorer, $29,663  96 

Cash  refunded stadents...... 103  46 

$29,667  41 
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WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


S        Datb. 

To  Whom  Diuwir. 

Oancr. 

AMOUirr 

18«7. 

872 

Dec      7 
"       1 

M.  Miles 

Ditching  on  Big  Marsh, 

$280  90 

8T8 

Goo. T. Fairchlld,  ... 

Library, 

100  00 

S74 

c»       21 

S  aBockweU, 

TloArdf ng  H^li  cnrrent  expenms, ......... 

150  00 

876 

«(       24 

P.  C.  Ayrei, 

Firm  house,  for  baildiog  on  a  kitchen,. . . 
Salary, 

150  00 

876 

..       24 
1868. 

Geo.T.¥^irchild, ... 

26  00 

877 

JaD       3 

A.  F  AUeo, 

Fiarm  department,  freight  on  feed, 

Sttiary 

12  30 

878 

"*       16 
«       16 

Geo.T.F^irchUcl,  ... 
M.  Miles, 

100  OO 

879 

Salary 

100  00 

880 

u       t{ 

Farm  department,  current  expenses, 

Current  expenses  of  ofBce,  see  No.  989,. . . 

166  00 

881 

«*       16 

Sanford  Howard, .... 

60  00 

882 

"       16 

((          ^ 

Salary, 

41  67 

883 

"       16 

M.Miles 

Last  year's  current  oxpensef, $  18  90 

Ditchine  Bl2  Marsh    210  00 

Ditching  Sec.  31,  Bath, 27  00 

Farm  department,. 86  06 

290  96 

884 

"       16 

S.O.  Kuapp, 

A.N.Preotl8S 

New  Boardlne  Hall  committee 

100  00 

886 

(.       17 

Green-house  and  bam, 

500  00 

Note.— Greenhouse  has  cost,. . .  .$1,662  10 

Bam  for  Horticultural  dept., . .     678  91 

Tool-house  and  wagon  shop  for 
Horticultural  dept., 88  40 

Plants  and  expenses  of, 218  88 

Pots  and  freight 112  86 

Hydropult,  hydrometer,  fcc., . .      31  85 

Well  and  pump  at  bam, 22  40 

Expenses,  except  about  $20  for  hardware, 
all  covered  by  warrants  heretofore 
drawn. 

886 

11       21 

A,F.  Allen, 

Salary, 

40  00 

887 

<(       22 

M.MilPS, 

Ditching  at  Mud  Lake, $  18  00 

Ditch  lag  in  Bath, 16  60 

Library,  express  on  herd  book, .         60 
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f 

Pat& 

1858. 

887 

Jan. 

32 

888 

ii 

22 

888 

ii 

27 

800 

u 

80 

801 

Feb. 

8 

802 

*t 

8 

803 

•( 

4 

80i 

Ii 

6 

805 

(t 

7 

806 

»i 

10 

807 

«i 

14 

808 

11 

18 

800 

M 

21 

(( 

24 

001 

2ft 

002 

«l 

0C8 

«« 

38 

004 

<t 

0 

008 

March  6 

008 

i( 

0 

807 

8 

To  WHOM  Oka  WIT. 


M.Mller, 

If.lIUee, 

&  8.  Rockwell,... 
R.C.  Kedxie,  .... 
A.  F.Allen 

R.CKedxte, 

Geo.  T.FairchUd, 
Sanford  Howard,. 

A.F.AUen 

8.  S.  Rockwell,  .. 
«i         t( 

A.N.  Preotlsf,... 
M.MUet 


Farm  departmeot, 8214  71 

Farm  department 60 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenaes, 

Chemical  Laboratory,. 

Firm  house,  cistern, 87  81 

Fomiture, 7  26 

Current  ezpenaes 48  97 

NoTC— Account  lettlei  for  a  balance  of 
previous  warrant, , 


&  8.  Rockwell,... 
Geo.T.I^lrchUd, 
R. C.Kedsie,  .... 
Oeo.T.Fairchild, 
T.C  Abbott,  .... 

lllfUce, 

RC.  Kedslo,.... 


OBjBcr. 


Salary, 

Textbooks, 

Salwy, 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  a  new  stove, 

Boarding  Ball,  current  ezpensee,..8198  34 

Furniture, 0  60 

Expense?, 1  76 

Horse  for  Horticultural  Department, . . 

Automatic  Gat?, 886  00 

Fencing  along  plank  road, 40  CO 

Well  kt  cattle  barn, 13  OC 

Iron  mower, 80  00 

Current  expenses, 63  60 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Chemical  laboratory, 

Books, 

Salary, 


Advertising  College  opening,  Tri- 
bune  810  00 

FreePress, 1126 

Post, 18  00 

Salary, 

Salary, 


Amoust. 


8  244  21 

100  00 

160  00 

60  00 


63  76 
260  €0 
100  00 
4167 
86  00 
110  00 


174  80 
300  00 


340  60 
800  00 
100  00 

6sn 

800  00 

804  86 


88  26 
176  00 
126  00 
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909 
910 
911 
912 
91S 
914 
916 
910 
917 
919 
919 

920 
921 


1808. 
March  0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

11 

17 

17 

20 

28 

27 

27 
Apra    7 


928 
921 


920 


920 


Datb. 


A.N.  Prentiss,... , 
O.T.  F^lrchild,  .. 

A.  J.Cook, 

Sanford  Howard,. 
8.  S.  Rockwell,.... 
A.F.  Alleo, 


Will  W.Tracy,..., 
as.RockweU,... 

A.  J.  Cook, 

Sanford  Howard,. 
A.F.Allen,. 


18 


18 


To  Wbom  Dbawx. 


.8.  Rockwell,.. 
.aRockweU,. 


If.lfUe*, 

T.  a  Abbott,.. 


A.  N.  Prentiss,.. 


A.  N.  Prentiss,. 


Objbot. 


Salary, 

Salary, » 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

8*lM7, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  ezpenser, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Fkrm  House,  wall  paper, $     20 

Oorrent  expenses, 49  80 

Farm  House,  current  expenses, 

Boarding  Hall«  fbrniture, $40  08 

Current  expenses, 87  64 

Boarding  Hall,  bedsteads, 00  00 

Repairs, 40  84 

Current  expenses, 828  67 

Salary, 

Board  meeting, $10  00 

Postage,    blank   books,   euTel- 
opes,  ^to., 14  00 

Ctock, 600 

Museum,  express, 86 

Green-house  and  barn, 20  70 

Woodfordo., 2187 

Implements, 20  00 

College  HaU, 10  76 

Harness-maker's  bin, 20  06 

Seeds  and  Pknts, 80  70 

Horticultural  department, 174  90 

Borticultoral    department,    tools 

and  hardware,.... 04  98 

Palrbobs, 62  00 


1876  00 

UOOO 

260  00 

4107 

187  60 

26  00 

17  00 

92  48 

746  96 

80  00 

4107 

60  00 
18180 

84  07 


429  41 
160  00 


29  96 


81108 
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916 


927 


Date. 


8» 
980 

931 
982 
988 
984 

986 
980 
967 


1808. 
April  13 


18 


May 


989 


940 
941 


To  Whom  Dujmk. 


A.N.Prentiss,. 


M.  Miles,.. 


14 
16 
16 

15 
16 
24 
26 

28 
4 

7 


A.F.  AUen,. 
A.  F.  Allen,. 
A.  F.  Allen,. 


A.F.  AUen,.... 
A.  F.  Allen,.... 
S.S.RockweU,. 
T.  C.  Abbot,  . . . 


a  C.  Kodzic,  . . 
S.  a  Rockwell,, 
as.  Rockwell,. 
M.  MUCF, 


Sanford  Howard,, 


Sanford  Howard,. 
A.  N.  Prentiss,... 


Blind  drain, kjj  28 

Mnseam, 50 

Current  expensee, 68  60 

Farm  department.  Implements, ...    24  90 

Experiments,  iumber, 0  62 

Library,  herd  books, 12  00 

Swamp  lands,  (expenses,) 4  78 

College,  plastering,  &c., 8  86 

Current  expenses, 388  88 

Farm  boose,  corrent  expenses, 

Farm  house,  fumltnre, , 

S»»«"y, 149  66 

Farm  house,  current  expenses.. . .  10  00 

Farm  house,  current  expenses, 

Farm  house,  current  expenses, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Advertising,  Western  Rural, |16  20 

P08t, 9  00 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses,. ..... 

Farm  departm»t,  tools,  bags,  a».,.|  61  60 

Current  expenses, 261  60 

Library,  express, 60 

College,  class  room, 6  04 

Traveling  expenses, $40  60 

Expenses  of  office, 48  67 

NoTB.— This  account  covers  warrant  881 
and  balance  of  warrant  883. 

S*l«ry, 

Horticultural  department,  seeds,. .  .$88  09 

Cultivator, 12  76 

Box  on  lumber  wagon, 90  00 

Other  tools, (  ao 


AMOmrr. 


$286  31 


898  88 

084 

181  78 

69  66 

46  72 

8167 

176  00 

26  20 

100  00 

150  00 

770  17 

838  74 


23  90 


41  67 
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Ml 


942 
048 
944 
945 
940 
947 
948 
949 

960 
951 
962 
958 
964 
966 
966 
967 
968 


Dati: 


1838. 
Ma7    13 


To  Whom  Deawit. 


A.  NPreDtl38,., 


Jane 


981 
962 


S.  S.  Rockwell,.. 
G.T.Fairchild,.. 

M.  Miles, 

R.aKedzie, 

T.  a  Abbot,...., 

aC.Kedzie, 

Wm.  R  Eedslo,  , 
a  a  Rockwell,... 


Objbct. 


Sanford  Howard,.... 
A.N.PrentiM,... 
a  a  Rockwell,... 

CC.  Stowe,. 

Will  W.Tracy,... 

A.  J.  Oook, 

Sanford  Howard,. 
A.  J.Cook, 


a  R.  Greene,... 
A.  N. Prentiss,. 


HorticQltarol  dept.,  painting  bare,  $  58  00 

Other  baildiug  expenses, 68 

Current  expenses, 40  88 

College  Hall,  for  wood,  chairs, 
&c., 171  02 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Chemical  apparatus^ 

Salary, ....;.... 

Boarding  Hal),  furniture,  &c, |79  12 

Current  Expenses, 6  88 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Expenses  of  ofBce, 

Salary, 

Museum, 

Boxes  (or  reports, 


2|E.  B.Millar,., 
2T.a  Abbot,.. 


Amount. 

1890  32 

68  65 

876  00 

225  00 

276  00 

280  14 

8164 

88  88 

85  45 

4166 

875  00 

Horticaltural  department,  green- 
house,  $79  22 

Strawcuttcr, 22  00 

implements, 3  75 

Current  expenses, 60  76 

Farm-housp,  current  expenses, 

Board  expenses,  A.  C.  Frutzman,. .  SO  08 

JostasGage, 40  00 

0.  Hosford, 20  00 

H.G.Wells 10  00 

D'CArpenter, 20  £5 


187  50 
50  00 

126  00 

170  00 
60  00 

100  00 
10  06 
24  00 


174  78 
24  12 


187  88 
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! 

DATS. 

To  Whom  Dsiwy. 

& 

1863 

003 

JuLe 

8 

a  a  Rockwell 

064 

u 
i. 

8 
8 

C.  C  Stowo,. 

066 

6.  W.  Harrison, 

066 

(( 

0 

M.Hilo8, 

067 

<( 

10 

feanford  Howard,.... 

068 

i( 

18 

Robert  Btircbam, .... 

060 

(< 

20 

R.C.  Kcdtlp, 

070 

tl 

26 

S.S.RockweU, 

071 

<c 

27 

Lansing  &  Son, 

072 

l( 

SO 

WillW  Tracy, 

078 

t( 

80 

Sanford  Howard,.... 

074 

July 

1 

T.  a  Abbot,. 

075 

iC 

1 

c:         cc 

076 

(( 

2Goo.T.F»lrchlId,.... 

077 

IC 

2      " 

078 

it 

8  B.  G.  JohnsoQ, 

070 

(C 

8  SiOford  Howard,.... 

eso 

(C 

7  T.C.Abbot, 

681 

ft 

10  a  a  Rockwell 

08S 

CI 

lo!    "           " 

083 

u 

U 

T.C.Abbot, 

Oanor. 


Boarding  Ball,  current  expenses, , 

Farm  House,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Farm  department,  implements,...  |  8  75 

Fencing, 6128 

Other  expenses, 164  66 

Salaries,  Harrison, 2  03 

Farm  department,  reaper, 

SiumplDg  ground  for  experiments, 
in  cb<«rge  of  Pror.  of  Cliem- 
islry, $28  13 

L%bor  on  experiments 45  GO 

Chemical  laboratory,  chemicals,..  $77  07 
Gins  and  bottles  containing  ch!a,    12  07 

Apparatus, 65 

Railroad  billP, 11  42 

Other  expenses, 6  29 

Boarding  Hill,  current  expenses, 

Farm  department,  blacksmith ing, ..... 

SUary, 

Farm  department,  Ayrshire  bull, 

Salary, , 

Salary, 

Library  and  text  book  account, 

Silary, 

yew  roofing  the  Boarding  Hall, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Biiarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, , 

Ra[iair  of  diploma  plate, $3  60 

Repair  of  mail  bag, 60 

Exchange  on  drafts  to  Dr.  Thur- 
ber,  Dei  roil  Fust  and  Western 
Rural, 80 

Office  furnitare, 8  60 


Axoinrt. 


$658  00 

75  00 
120  00 


S2S60 

80  00 


68  18 


16105 
180  00 

40  89 
75  00 

100  00 
187  60 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
816  64 

41  6T 
87  60 

146  7T 
88U 


780 
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Datk. 

To  Whok  Draws. 

1 

1838. 

094 

July    16 

Grove  &  Whitney,... 

086 

«       16 

OinDen  &  Edmonds.. 

080 

"      28 

S.  R.  Greene, 

087 

••       25 

S.  S.  Rockwell, 

038 

««       26 

11                n 

080 

u       27 
Aug.     4 

8 

M.MUes, 

000 

A.J.  Cook,. 

001 

T.C.  Abbot 

002 

Jno.  A.  Kerr  &  Co.,.. 

003 

"         8 

<(                             u 

094 

u        12 

A.N.  Prentiss 

006 

"       18 

S.S.Rockwell, 

006 

"        13 
"       17 

C.  C.  Stowe, 

007 

Sanford  Howard,. . . . 

008 

*c         10 

000 

u       24 
"       25 

T.  C.  Abbot, 

1,000 

M.  Miles, 

1,001 

«       26 

S.aRockwel!, 

1,092 

i<       28 

T.C.  Abbot, 

Objkct. 

A1I0U2IT. 

Hardware  and  tinman's  labor.  Col. 
legeHall, 

I8  60 

Farm  house, 

16  26 
080 

Farm  department,  implements,. 

Farm,  oiber  expenditure?, 

182  62 

$166  07 

Farm  department,  repair  of  harness, 

780 

Making  boxes  Tor  reports, $  80  20 

Repair  window  in  office,  (Lansing,) 

89 

80  60 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expense?, . 

106  07 

Lumber  for  rcof, 

160 

106  67 

Boarding  Hall, current  expenses,.. 

100  38 

Salary, 

260  00 

Museum,  lumber,  wire,&c., 

446 

Salary 

100  00 

See  next  number,  account  covere 
e92aud093 

J  No's. 

70  60 

For  Secretary's  blanks,  printing, 

$2  00 

Sccr««tiry's  office  in  College,  cir- 
culars,  $12  00 

Work  bills, 12  00 

24  00 
72  60 

Library  binding,  •• 

Farm  department,  blank  books. 

800 

Hort.  department,  advertising,. 

800 

30  00 

Sa'arv. 

876  00 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

860  00 

Farm  house,  current  expenses, 

260  00 

Salary 

41  67 

Salary, 

41  66 

Salary, 

87  60 

Farm  depar tmen  t,   implements, . . 

$60  66 

Pump  for  pasture, 

12  60 

Other  expenditures, 

641  67 

618  72 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses,. 

64  61 

Expenses  of  SUte  Board  of  Agriculture: 

H.  O.Wells, 

.$10  10 
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K 

1 

Dxn, 

1888. 

1.002 

Aug. 

28 

1,008 

it 

81 

1,004 

(( 

81 

1P06 

(« 

81 

1,000 

II 

81 

1,P07 

11 

81 

1,008 

ii 

81 

1,030 

tt 

81 

1,010 

n 

81 

1,011 

<( 

81 

1,012 

It 

81 

1,018 

u 

81 

1,014 

Sept 

.    2 

1,016 

It 

0 

ipio 

It 

10 

1,017 

tt 

10 

1,018 

tt 

10 

lfil9 

It 

10 

1,090 

tt 

12 

1,081 

M 

12 

1,022 

tl 

21 

To  Whom  Diuwn. 


T.  C.  Abbot,. 


M.  lilies, 

RCKodxie, 

Oeo.T.Fiirchild, ... 

A.  J.  Cook,. 

as.  Rockwell,. 

CL  C.  Stowe, 

W.R.  Kedzie, 

WillW.  Tracy, 

Edwin H.  Hume,.... 

R.  C.  Kedzie, 

Advertiser  it  Tribnne 

T.C.  Abbot, 

a  &  Rockwell, 

M.  Miles, 

H        II 

Home  Ids.  Co.,N.T., 
T.C.Abbot 


A.N.  FrentiBS,.... 
D.  L.  Case,  Kxecotor, 


A.  N.  Prentiss,. 


OBjzcr. 


Expenses  of  State  Board  of  Agricultare 

D.  Carpenter, $0  10 

J.  Gage, 11  56 

Mr.  Knapp, SK)  40 

Mr.  Hoeford, 10  00 

Mr.Pnitzman, 11  06 

?*lary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Salary 

Advertising  in  March,  1888, 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 


Fsrm   dept..   Implements,  polper, 

&o., $91  00 

Other  expenditures, 87  87 

Salary, 

Insurance  on  bams  and  contents, 

Payment  of  College  bills: 
Farm  house,  current  expenses, . .  $1  88 

Library 1  60 

Board  expenses, 160 

Stationery  and  stamps, 8  26 

Hinges  and  door  bell, 4  46 

College  Hall,  repairs,  glass, 60 

Horticultural  dept. ,  see  No.  1 ,026,  ..... 


Rent  of  offlco  for  Sec.  of  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  Lansiog, 


Horticultural  dept.,  see  No.  1026, . 


AXOUKT. 


$72  80 

126  OO 

860  00 

276  OO 

160  OO 

187  60 

100  00 

88  88 

100  OO 

00  OO 

26  00 

12  OO 

281  26 

80O0O 

179  27 
160  00 
87  80 


17  69 
60  OO 

160  OO 
100  00 
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Dai». 


I    186S. 

1.023  Sept.  2 

1.024  *<       21 

I 
u       20 


7/)25 

I 

1,096 


1^27  Oct. 

1,028^  « 

1,C29    *» 

I 
1,030    *» 

I 
l,03lj  « 

l/»2    <* 

1,038 

1,0M 

1,035 

1,080 

1,087 


To  Whox  Drawn. 


A.  N.  Prentiss, 
T.  C.  Abbot, . . 
it       <t 

A.  N.  Prentiss, 


1.  A.  N.  Prentiss,. 
1     i(  ii 


7  S.&  Rockwell,.... 
7  Sanford  Howard, . . 
•  Will  W.Tracy,.... 

15  &S.  Rockwell,.... 

I 
SO  M.  Miles,. 

I 
80  t^anford  Howard,  . 

I 
80  Robert  Burcham,, 

81|lf.  MUes,. 


Objicz. 


Hortlcultaral  dept.,8ee  No.  1,026, 

Expenses  as  member  of  Board  of  Agri., 

Salary, 

Horticultural  department, 

Account  covers — 

Warrant  787, $100  00 

Warrant  1,020 50  00 

Warrant  1,022, 100  00 

Warrant  1,028 60  00 

Warrant  1,026, 61  07  1361.07 

Sales- 
Garden  produce, 86  78 

Green  bouse  plants,. .«•.  62  £6 
Keeping  colt, 12  80    161  70 

$622  86 
Expenditures- 
Implements, $48  20 

GoUegeHall, 90^58 

Seed  and  plants, 80  18 

Green-house ,  constmcl'n 
and  painting 188  04 

Green-house, furniture,.    80  55 

State  Fair  exhibition,..    86  16 

Current  expenses, £24  21  $522  86 

Salary, 

alary , 

Horticultural  dept. ,  current  expenses, . . . 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Horticulturaj  dept. ,  current  ezpenses,. . . . 

Boarding  Ball,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Farm  department,  duty  on  Grubber, 

Deepening  well  at  President's  house, 

Farm  department,  current  expenses :j 


AXOVIIT. 


$50  00 

17  10 

281  21 

6107 


00  61 
275  89 

27  50 
270  88 

41  67 
100  00 
700  00 
150  00 
9  70 

12  05 
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1,087 
1,C38 
1,089 
1,040 


1,041 
1,042 

V 

1,044 

l,04e 

i,04e 

1,047 

1,049 
1,060 
1,051 
1,062 
1.068 
1,064 
1,066 
1,060 
1,067 
1,068 


Datx. 


1S68. 
Got.     81 


N'ov. 


To  Whom  Dbawjc. 


M.  Uilw, 

Sanford  Howard,.. 
Will  W.  TlrftCf,... 
Sanford  Howard,. . 


Sanford  Howard,., 
as.  Rockwell,.... 

T.C.  Abbot, 

R.C.  Kedzie, 

W.  R.  Kedzlf, 

R.  C.  Kedzie, 

A.  J.  Cook, 


Gea  T.  Falrchlld,. 
&S.  Rockwell,.... 
Jones  Ik  Porter,... 
Will  W.Tracy,.... 
S.S.Rockwell,.... 

If.  Miles, 

S.S.  Rockwell,.... 

C.  C.  Stowe, 

F.  H.  Home, 

aC.  Siowe, , 


Objsct. 


Carreni  expenses, 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Account  covers  No.  060, 

Also,  expenses  of  the  office, |42  69 

Traveling  expenses, 2106 

Farm  department, 65 

Expenses  of  office, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expensef , 

Diplomas  and  expenses  of  plate, 

Silary, , 

Salary, 

Chemical  laboratory, , 

Expenditures,  museum, $14  78 

College, 6 

Salary 

Salary 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Insurance  on  buildings, 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall,  current  expenses, 

Salary, 

Salary 

Salary, 

Salary, 

Farm  house,  current  expenses, 


AXOUST. 


$626  07 

41  67 

100  00 

14  29 


60  00 
100  00 

76  00 
316  00 

83  84 

16  80 

20  68 
260  00 
376  00 
200  00 
11100 
116  67 

68  00 
160  00 
.187  60 
126  00 

90  00 

78  20 


$28,088  02 
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SUMMARY  OF  WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


1868. 

Bzpenses  of  Board, $     238  78 

Salaries, 11,937  06 

Secretary  Howard— expenses  of  office,  traTeling,  reports,  Ac,  403  69 

fton  Department    (This  sum  includes  Tarioos  payments 

made  by  the  Farm  Department  for  other  departments  of 

the  CoDege), .- 3, 687  50 

Horticnltaral  Department    (This  sum  includes  the  finishing 

and  painting  of  green-house  and  bam,  as  well  as  sundry 

expenditures  for  (k>llege  Hall), 2,212  06 

Boarding  HalL    (This  sum  includes  new  roofing  the  Hall  and 

very  nearly  all  the  wages  paid  to  students  for  their  labor),.         7,631  98 

Farm  House,  includes  building  of  new  kitchen, 1, 161  42 

Chemical  Laboratory  and  experiments,  in  charge  of  Prof,  of 

Chemistry,    434  29 

libraiy  and  text  books, 686  60 

Museum, 30  69 

Ditching  on  Big  Marsh  and  in  Bath, 263  26 

Undassifled  expenditures, 466  41 

$28,933  62 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  1869. 


Expenses  of  State'  Board  of  Agrlcultare, $     500  00 

Salaries' of  officers,  indading  steward,  assistant  chemist, 

foreman  on  farm,  garden,  green-house, 12,310  00 

Expenses  connected  with-daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,. . .  500  00 

Labor  of  students, 2,500  00 

Farm  Department,  including  general  expenses  of  care  of 
buildings,  wood,  permanent  improTements,  andthree  hired 

hands,  insurance,  etc.,  etc., 2,600  00 

Horticultural  Department,  green-house,  one  hired  man, 1,000  00 

Chemical  Department  and  Museum, 500  00 

Postage,  binding,  printing,  catalogues,  &c., 190  00 

$20,000  00 

Same  for  1870, 20,000  00 

For  two  years, $40, 000  00 

For  new  boarding  hall,  estimates, 31,904  70 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Joseph  Mills, 

1867. 

Dec 

6.    To 

1868. 

JanV 

16. 

II 

22. 

Feb'y  29. 

II 

29. 

March  2. 

II 

9. 

II 

21. 

April 

3. 

11 

80. 

May 

16. 

il 

26. 

(1 

28. 

Jane 

9. 

II 

26. 

July 

2. 

II 

7. 

*i 

11. 

41 

16. 

tl 

22. 

II 

22. 

Ang. 

8. 

II 

22. 

II 

26. 

Sept 

1. 

II 

10. 

Oct 

20. 

Nov. 

28. 

Treasurer,  in  account  with  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Db. 

cash  of  State  Treasurer f  1,000  00 


Sanford  Howard,  Secretary. 


4,000  00 

531  75 

*'                     '*        894  86 

"                     **        865  25 

State  Treasurer 5,000  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 709  50 

"        548  48 

150  00 

*•        30100 

'«         302  30 

190  00 

State  Treasurer. 5,000  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 778  08 

"            **        22100 

♦•             **        96  70 

*•             *»        87  50 

185  00 

*•        302  21 

44  49 

75  51 

430  00 

**              **        306  25 

598  55 

State  Treasurer. 5,000  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 235  00 

1,037  36 

663  16 


$29,553  95 
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Cb. 
By  paid  warrant  No.  ^868 $137  60 


859. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
873. 
874. 
876. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 


884. 
886. 
886. 
887. 
888. 
889. 
890. 
891. 
892. 
893. 
894. 
895. 
896. 
897. 
898. 
899. 
900. 
901. 
902. 
903. 
904. 
906. 
906. 
907. 
908. 
909. 
910. 


70  00 

218  11 

194  72 

230  00 

100  00 

160  00 

160  00 

25  00 

12  SO 

100  00 

100  00 

160  00 

60  00 

41  67 

290  96 

100  00 

600  00 

40  00 
244  21 
100  00 
160  00 

60  00 

62  76 

250  00 

100  00 

41  67 
36  00 

110  00 
174  69 
200  00 
249  60 
300  00 
100  00 

65  77 
300  00 
894  86 

39  26 
176  00 
126  00 
376  00 
.160  00 
260  00 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  911 $  41  67 


912. 
913. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 
19. 
920. 
921. 
922. 
928. 
924. 
925. 
926. 
927. 
928. 
929. 
930. 
931. 
932. 
933. 
934. 
935. 
936. 
937. 
938. 
939. 
940. 
941. 
942. 
943. 
944. 
945. 
946. 
947. 
948. 
949. 
950. 
951. 
952. 
953. 


137  50 
25  00 
17  00 
92  48 

745  95 

80  00 
41  67 
50  00 

181  30 

84  07 
429  41 
150  00 

29  95 

311  63 

235  31 

392  88 

9  34 

131  78 

59  65 

45  72 

81  57 
175  00 

25  20 

100  00 

150  00 

770  17 

338  74 

23  90 

41  67 

399  32 

63  65 

375  00 

225  00 

275  00 

230  14 

81  64 

83  33 

85  45 
41  66 

375  00 

137  50 

50  00 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  954.  .* f  125  00 


955. 
956. 
957. 
958. 
959. 
960. 
961. 
962. 
963. 
964. 
965. 
966. 
967. 
968. 
969. 
970. 
971. 
972. 
973. 
974. 
975. 
976. 
977. 
978. 
979. 
980. 
981. 
982. 
983. 
984. 
985. 
986. 
987. 
988. 
989. 
990. 
991. 
992. 
993. 
994. 
995. 
996. 
997. 


170  00 

50  00 

100  00 

10  66 

24  00 

174  73 

24  12 

137  38 

558  00 

75  00 

120  00 

222  59 

80  00 

68  13 

161  95 

180  00 

40  89 
75  00 

100  00 
187  60 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
316  64 

41  67 

87  50 
146  77 

88  44 
7  80 

166  07 
7  80 

39  50 
106  57 
190  28 
250  00 
4  45 
100  00 

79  50 

30  00 
375  00 
350  00 
250  00 

41  67 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  998 ♦  41  6G 

«•  **   999 87  60 

««  ««  1,000 613  72 

*«  '«  1,001 64  61 

*«  «♦  1,002 72  80 

»*  «*  1,003 125  00 

•«  **•  1,004 350  00 

«*  «»  1,005. 276  00 

««  •«  1,006 150  00 

*t  **     1,007 137  60 

««  ««  1,008 100  00 

*K  *t     1^009 83  33 

«»  •«  1,010 100  00 

**  '«  1,011 90  00 

"  •«  1,012 25  00 

"  «»  1,013 12  00 

««  «*  1,014 28125 

««  "  1,016 800  00 

««  »«  1,016 179  27 

4«  '*  1,017 150  00 

««  **  1,018 27  30 

««  «*  1,019 17  69 

<•  «•  1,020 60  00 

•«  «•  1,021 150  00 

<«  •«  1,022 100  00 

y  ««  1,023 ^ 50  00 

««  ««  1,024 ,... 17  10 

«*  •«  1,025 281  25 

"  «*  1,026 61  07 

«•  "  1,027 99  61 

"  •«  1,028 275  39 

**  "  1,029 27  60 

««  M  1,030 279  38 

*«  «*  1,031 41  67 

•«  ««  1,032 100  00 

««  *«  1,033 ' 700  00 

««  «•  1,034 150  00 

««  ««  1,035 9  70 

«•  *»  1,036 12  05 

**  *«  1,037 525  97 

•«  ««  1,038 41  67 

««  •«  1,039 100  00 

•«  ««  1,040 14  29 

«•  •«  1,041 50  00 
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BIPOBT  OF  THE  BEOBETABY  OF  THE 


By  paid  warrant  No.  1,042 $100  00 


1,043. 
1,044. 
1,045. 
1,046. 
1,047. 
1,048. 
1,049. 
1,050. 
1,051. 
1.052. 
1,053. 
1,054. 
1,055. 
1.056. 
1.057. 
1,058. 


75  00 

375  00 

83  34 

16  80 

20  53 

250  00 

375  00 

200  00 

114  00 

116  67 

63  00 

150  00 

137  60 

125  00 

90  00 

73  20 


$29  553  95 
Total  debit, $29,553  95 


Total  credit, $29,553  95 


JOSEPH  MILLS,  Treasurer. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SHEEP  FEEDING. 


Twelve  half-blood  Cotswold  sheep,  selected  for  feeding,  were 
pat  in  the  pens,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sheep  bam,  the  second 
day  of  November,  1867.  The  pens  were  numbered  from  one  to 
six,  two  sheep  being  placed  in  each.  Sheep  No.  1,  in  pen  No. 
1,  and  sheep  No.  1,  in  pen  No.  2,  were  ewes;  the  rest  were 
wethers.  Pens  No.  5  and  6  were  occupied  by  the  same  animals 
as  in  the  experiments  of  the  year  1867.  (See  Beport  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agrictdture  for  1867,  pages  51  and 
52.) 

The  sheep  in  all  the  pens  were  got  by  a  pure-bred  Cotswold 
ram,  out  of  common  ewes,  (grade  Merinos.)  The  sheep  in 
pens  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4  were  from  five  and  one-half  to  six  and 
one-half  months  old;  those  in  pens  No.  5  and  6  were  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  months  old.  Each  sheep  was  weighed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
week.  These  weekly  weighings  were  made  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore feeding  or  watering,  so  as  to  avoid  any  variations  that 
might  occur  from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  undigested  food 
in  the  stomach. 

The  feed  for  each  pen  was  carefully  weighed  each  day  at  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
waste  after  feeding.  "Chaffed''  hay  was  fed  in  each  pen,  so 
that  each  sheep  had  all  it  would  eat;  if  any  remained  in  the 
boxes,  it  was  taken  out,  carefully  weighed,  and  deducted  from 
the  amount  fed.  In  addition  to  the  chaffed  hay,  each  pen  was 
supplied  with  a  fixed  ration  of  other  feed,  as  follows: 
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Fen  No.  1.  Shelled  corn  and  roots,  cut  in  narrow  slice& 

Pen  No.  2.  ««  ''  " 

Fen  No.  3.  Shelled  corn. 

Fen  No.  4.  Boots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

Fen  No.  6.  Shelled  com. 

Fen  No.  6.  Boots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

The  hay  feed  was  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy;  the  corn 
was  of  the  yariety  known  as  the  yellow  dent;  and  the  roots 
were  Skirving's  Improved  Swede  turnip. 

The  weights  of  the  sheep  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
and  at  the  close  of  each  week,  are  shown  in  table  No.  1.  The 
weights  are  given  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound. 
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TABLE   No.    1. 

WEIGHT  OF  SHKSP  AT  THB    BiaimilNa  OF  THE  EXPSBOCEMT,   AND  AT 
THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  WEEK. 


DATE  or   WEIGBINO.'Pni  No.  L 


PBiMo.a. 


PbiNo.8. 


PKrNo.4. 


Hot.  td, 
1887. 


BeglimiDg 

of 
Experimeot 


78.5 

07.0 


176.5 


88.6 

86.0 


169.6 


88.6 
80.6 


178.0 


87.0 
88.6 


189.6 


Pv  No.  6. 


U4.0 
116.0 


229.0 


Pn  No.  6. 


110.0 
186.0 


9M.0 


Hmr.  Olh. 

lit  week,.. 

n.o 

101.6 

81.6 
89.6 

n.6 

90.6 

89.0 
78.6 

U2.6 
118.6 

128.6 
U1.6 

178.6 

171.0 

168.0 

167.5 

1 
281.0    1         980.0 

N97.16UL 


Nor.  28d. 


2d  week,. 


8dweek,... 


72.0 
96.5 

82.0 
86.0 

80.0 

86.6 
77.6 

111.6 
122.0 

128.0 
126.6 

168.6 

168.0 

167.0 

168.0 

288.6 

248.6 

78.6 
06.6 

81.6 
86.6 

70.6 
01.6 

87.0 
78.6 

118.0 
120.0 

121.0 
126.0 

172.0 

168.0 

171.0 

160.6 

288.0 

SI6.0 

KbT.80lh. 


4th  week,. 


72.6 
100.6 

86.0 
88.0 

04.6 
82.0 

01.0 
76.0 

UT.O 
121.6 

178.0 

178.0 

176.6 

166.0 

288.5 

120.6 
128.0 


218.0 


.7Ui. 


Oihweek,.. 

78.6 
97.6 

81.0 
87.6 

81.0 
08.0 

87.6 
71.6 

lU.O 
122.0 

171.0 

168.6 

174.0 

160.0 

287.0 

117.0 
126.6 


248.6 
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TABLE   No.   1.— CoNTiMUED. 


DATE  OP   WEIGHI.SG. 


Pbi  No.  1. 


PsN  No.  2.  Pn  No.  & 


Pbi  No.  4 


Ps.'T  No. 6 


PBf  No.  a 


D6e.l4tb. 


6th  week,., 


76.6 
96.0 

87.6 
86.0 

96.0 
84.6 

01.0 
74.6 

118.0 
126.0 

172.6 

178.6 

180.6 

166.6 

248.0 

121.0 
18S.0 


268.6 


Doe.  2l8t. 


7th  week,.. 


70.0 
97.0 

82.0 
86.6 

04.6 
86.0 

80.0 
76.6 

116.0 
128.6 

176.0 

ie7.6 

170.6 

164.6 

344.6 

121.0 
181.0 


269.0 


See.  28th. 


.  4tb,'66 


8(hwe^,.. 


0th  week,.. 


70.0 
96.6 

86.0 
88.0 

98.0 
82.6 

86.6 
70.0 

118.0 
128.6 

176.6 

178.0 

180.6 

166.6 

246.6 

118.6 
181.0 


210.6 


83.0 
06.0 

88.6 
80.6 

100.6 
87.0 

03.0 
78.6 

122.0 
127.6 

121.6 
184.0 

181.0 

178.0 

167.6 

168.6 

240.6 

266.6 

Am.  11th. 

10th  week,. 

83.0 
86.6 

82.6 
00.0 

lot  .6 
88.6 

89.6 
72.0 

124.6 
128.6 

121.6 
181.6 

168.6 

172.6 

109.0 

161.6 

268.0 

268.0 

Jan.  18th. 


nth  week,. 

83.6 
88.6 

87.6 
92.0 

102.6 
89.6 

91.0 
71.0 

128.0 
188.6 

122.6 
184.6 

167.0 

179.6 

102.0 

162.0 

S6!.6 

267.0 

Jan.  26th. 


12th  week,. 


88.0 
87.0 

86.6 
04.0 

102.0 
f9.6 

92.0 
72.6 

126.6 
184.0 

170.0 

180.6 

101.6 

164.6 

260.6 

128.0 
1S4.6 


267.6 
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TABLE    No.    1.— Continued. 


DATE  OP  ^BlOHINa 


Pur  No.  1. 


PbiNo.  2. 


Pn  No.  a 


PB.Y  No.  4. 


PBf  No.  6 


Pn  No.  0. 


VM>.  lit. 

IStbweek,. 

84.6 
83.6 

80.0 
08.0 

100.6 
68.6 

04.6 
76.6 

182.6 
188.6 

127.6 
187.6 

188.0 

187.0 

SOO.O 

170.0 

272.0 

286.0 

9«b.8lh. 

14Uiweek,. 

07.6 
76.0 

94.0 
102.0 

106.6 
08.0 

06.0 
77.0 

181.0 
180.6 

182.6 
180.0 

178.6 

196.0 

100.6 

178.0 

270.6 

271.6 

Feb.UUi. 

l6Chw6ek,. 

90.0 
70.6 

01.6 
108.0 

110.6 
06.0 

180.6 

194.6 

206.6 

P«to.:22J. 

I6th  wwk,* 

80.6 
78.6 

04.0 
106.6 

114.0 
08.6 

166.0 

100.6 

212.6 

101.0 
74.6 

Ke.6 
140.0 

120.6 
189.0 

176.5 

260.6 

266.6 

101.6 
70.6 


181.0 


184.0 
141.6 


276.6 


127.6 
188.0 


286.6 


F«t».  20tb. 

17tb  week^ 

08.0 
77.6 

08.0 
108.0 

118.0 
108.6 

106.6 
86.0 

188.0 
140.0 

186.0 
142.0 

170.6 

S06.0 

221.6 

100.6 

S87.0 

278.0 

March  7Ui. 

lOtb  week,. 

05.0 
70.0 

10(».0 
110.6 

117.6 
102.6 

106.6 
8S.0 

186.6 
146.0 

188.0 
186.6 

1T4.0 

210.6 

220.0 

189.6 

281.6 

268.6 

MvcbUUi. 

lOttiweek,. 

04.0 
88.0 

101.0 
111.0 

110.6 
104.6 

106.0 
84.0 

188.0 
147.6 

186.0 
188.0 

182.0 

212.0 

224.0 

100.0 

280.6 

274.0 
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TABLE    No.    1.— CoKTiNUED. 


DATS   OF  WEIGBINO. 


Pwr  Nal. 


Psr  No.2. 


tNaS 


PBrNo.4. 


Fiir  No.  5. 


Pn  Mo.  6. 


KarohSUU 


20th  week,, 


06.6 
82.0 


178.6 


98.6 
112.0 


210.6 


12S.0 
106.6 


110.0 
84.0 


104.0 


184.0 
146.0 


270.0 


188.6 

la.o 


278.6 


28tb. 


2Utwdek,. 


100.6 
81.0 


U1.6 


106.6 
110.6 


120.6 
U0.6 


240.0 


114.6 
01.6 


209.0 


148.6 
164.0 


207.6 


187.6 

144.0 


261.6 


April  4tb. 


22dweelr,.. 


102.6 
88.0 


186.6 


100.0 
117.6 


228.6 


181.6 
116.0 


246.6 


118.0 
80.6 


S02.6 


144.0 
168.0 


297.0 


187.0 

m.6 


280.6 


AprUlltb. 


28dweek,. 


107.6 
86.6 


194.0 


108.0 
110.6 


227.6 


186.6 
120.6 


266.0 


120.6 
01.0 


2U.6 


147.0 
167.0 


804.0 


144.0 
n2.0 


8.0 


April  lOth. 

24th  week,. 

106.6 
82.6 

108.0 
116.0 

184.0 
117.6 

118.0 
88.0 

147.0 
169.0 

160.0 
168.6 

189.0 

22(.0 

261.6 

206.0 

806.0 

808.6 

AprU  2«th. 

26th  week,. 

106.6 
78.0 

*  106.0 
116.6 

184.6 
114.6 

118.6 
86.6 

144.0 
168.6 

142.0 
148.6 

184.6 

220.6 

219.0 

204.0 

802.6 

200.6 

IfeTlst. 

COthweek,. 

108.0 
80.6 

U1.6 
120.0 

187.6 
124.0 

128.0 
84.6 

146.0 
MO.O 

141.6 
160.0 

188.6 

281  6 

281.6 

207.6 

806.0 

291.6 
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TABLE   No.    l.-— OovTiHUBD. 


HATB  OF  WBIOHINO. 


PB3rNo.t 


PnrNo.S 


PKff  No.8. 


PBrNo.4. 


Pur  No.  8. 


Pur  No.8l 


May  8th. 

3Tthw«ek,. 

108.8 
78.0 

111.0 
120.8 

187.0 
128.0 

122.0 
86.8 

188.0 
164.8 

141.0 
161.6 

188.8 

281.8 

200.0 

207.6 

802.6 

288.6 

May  18th. 

28th  week,. 

UO.O 
78.8 

UO.O 
122.0 

188.8 
128.0 

124.6 
85.0 

116.6 
168.0 

142.0 
168.6 

188.8 

282.0 

201.6 

200.6 

278.6 

286.6 

Ma7  22d. 

28th  week,. 

112.0 
70.6 

110.6 
122.0 

138.0 
128.6 

124.0 
80.6 

110.6 
182.0 

118.0 
168.0 

191.6 

282.6 

281.6 

204.6 

272.6 

288.0 

May  28th. 

SOlhweek,. 

118.0 
77.0 

114.0 
128.0 

188.6 
1820 

128.0 
76.0 

142.0 

182.0 

162.0 

180.0 

287.0 

271.6 

180.0 

162.0 

204.0 

Jane  6th. 

8liiweek,. 

U4.0 

111.0 
123.0 

188.0 
126.0 

128.0 
70.6 

146.0 

180.0 

164.6 

114.0 

284.0 

261.0 

102.6 

160.0 

800.6 

Oonsiderable  Tariation  in  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  pens,  while  losses  in  weight,  even  in  the  ani- 
mals that  made  the  greatest  aggregate  gain,  are  frequent 
Hie  sheep  in  pen  Na  1,  did  not  do  well  from  the»  Tery  oom- 
meneement  of  the  experiment  No.  2  lost  20  lb&  in  weight, 
and  was  finally  removed  from  the  pen  before  the  dose 
of  the  experiment  Sheep  No.  2,  in  Pen  No.  4,  lost  12  lb&, 
although  it  did  not  at  any  time  appear  to  be  sick.    Sheep  No. 
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1,  in  Pen  No.  5,  was  not  well  for  aeyeral  weeks  before  ihe  dose 
of  ihe  experiment,  and  was  finally  remoTed  from  the  pen  at 
the  dose  of  the  a9th  week. 

It  is  exceedingly  difBoolt  to  oondud;  any  kind  of  experiment 
in  practical  agricoltore  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  grsfA 
Tariety  of  drcnmstances  that  tend  to  modify  resolts;  but  when 
the  sabtile  prindple  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  animated  beings  is 
inToWed  in  the  line  of  inrestigation,  the  difiSonlties  in  the  way 
of  exact  determinations  seem  almost  insuperable. 

At  the  beginning  of  feeding  experiments,  before  the.animab 
become  acoostofned  to.  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  iosses  almost  invariably  occur. !  It  wag  obserred  in  the 
present  experiment,  that  any  unusual  disturbance  of  t^e  other 
animals  in  iHie  iame  building,  had  a  niarked  ^ect  on  ihe  pro- 
gress of  those  under  experiment  It  will  be  observed  that 
losses  occurred  in  all  the  pens  after  the  23d  week.  The  only 
cause  that  coulid  be  assigned  for  these  losses,  was  the  change 
in  the  managesient  of  the  other  sheep  in  the  same  building. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  24th  week,  the  sheep  not 
under  experiment  were  turned  out  during  the  day,  and  returned 
to  the  bam  at  night  The  experimental  sheep  immediately  be- 
came restless  during  the  day,  and  a  general  loss  in  weight  was 
observed,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  fixed  ration  of 
food,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  terminate  the  experiment 
sooner  than  had  before  been  intended.  From  our  experience 
thus  far  in  experimental  feeding,  it  seems  desurable  that  a  sep- 
arate building  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  that  but  a 
single  animal  be  placed  in  each  pen. 

In  Table  Na  2  is  shown  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in 
each  pen,  for  each  week  of  the  experiment 
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TABLE   No.    3. 

▲TEB40E  WEIGHT  OF  SHEEP  IN  EACH  PEN  FOB  EACH  WEtK« 


ad,... 

Si,... 
4Ui,.. 
6ih,.. 
6tb,.. 
7UI,.. 
8tb,.. 
•tb... 
lOth,. 

nth,. 

12th,. 
ISib,. 
14Ui,. 

IttUi,. 
171b,. 
18U^. 
10th,. 
20tb,. 
Slst,.. 
2M,.. 
28d,.. 
84tb,. 
8&th,. 
i6th,. 
«7th,., 
»tb,. 
»tb,. 


SUt,.. 


PKxNaL 


in 

178 
170 
172 
172 
171 
174 
176 
178, 
174. 
167. 
108. 
100 
170, 
171. 
167. 
108, 

ira. 

178. 
180. 
100. 
188, 

180, 
101. 
186. 
186. 
187. 
187. 
100. 
100. 
162. 


,00 
.60 
,26 
.50 
.00 
,76 
.26 
.76 
26 
76 
76 
60 
00 
76 
60 
76 
26 
,» 
00 
26 
00 
60 
76 
60 
76 
60 
60 
60 
00 
76 


Pw  No.  2. 

P»iNo.8. 

PBrNa.4. 

170.26 

170.60 

163.60 

160.60 

107.60 

166.26 

166.00 

100.00 

162.00 

170.60 

178.76 

168.60 

170.76 

176.26 

162.60 

171.00 

in.26 

102.26 

170.60 

100.00 

166.00 

170.26 

180.00 

100.50 

173.00 

188.76 

160.00 

172.76 

188.76 

162.60 

176.00 

101.00 

101.76 

180.00 

101.76 

168.26 

188.76 

106.76 

167.26 

101.60 

100.76 

171.C0 

106.26 

202.60 

174.26 

107.00 

200.00 

173.26 

202.76 

217.00 

185.76 

2C8.26 

220.76 

100.00 

211.26 

222.00 

180.76 

211.26 

226.26 

102.00 

216.26 

284.26 

800.00 

222.76 

248.26 

204.26 

226.50 

261.26 

907.00 

226.76 

253.75 

208.76 

222.26 

260.26 

206.00 

226.00 

266.26 

206.76 

281.60 

260.26 

207.60 

281.76 

260.26 

208.60 

282.26 

261.60 

207.00 

284.76 

206.60 

201.76 

286.60 

• 

268.26 

106.60 

Fbh  No.  6 

PuMcf. 

280.00 

261.60 

282.26 

268.1i 

286.76 

247.2S 

288.26 

247.00 

287.76 

116.21 

240.00 

260.60 

248.76 

262.n 

246.60 

260.18 

248.00 

268.00 

£61.26 

264.26 

267.26 

266.00 

201.00 

267.W 

288.26 

201.25 

271.28 

S88.W 

i70.00 

288.60 

272.60 

186.60 

281.26 

171.T6 

281.26 

178.W 

281.00 

2n.26 

270.26 

2176.10 

288.26 

278.76 

S07.26 

181.00 

800.60 

108.26 

806.00 

200.76 

804.26 

107.00 

804.26 

101.00 

804.26 

202.00 

200.60 

204.00 

276.60 

206.T6 

217.26 

206.00 

161.00 

107.26 
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In  oomparing  the  amoant  of  food  oonsamed  in  the  dUferent 
pens  each  week»  and  the  amount  of  food  oonsomed  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  pen»  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
weights  of  the  sheep  to  a  uniform  standard.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  lire  weight  is  taken  as  a  couTenient  standard  of  com- 
parison in  the  following  table,  (No.  4,}  which  gives  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  eadi  week,  tor  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight 

This  table  is  formed  from  tables  No&  2  and  8,  bj  a  simple 

proportion.    For  example,  in  Pen  No.  4,  the  ayerage  weight  of 

the  sheep  the  first  week»  according  to  table  Na  3,  is  168.50 

pounds.    The  weight  of  roots  consumed   in  this  pen  for  the 

week,  according  to  Table  No.  2,  is  28 .  50  pounds.    The  amount 

of  roots  consumed  by  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  may  be 

found  as  follows: 

168.50:    100  tbs.::    28.50 
100 


168.50)2850.00(16.91  lbs.  of  roots  con- 
16850  sumed  for  each  100 

fha.  of  live  weight 


116500 
101100 

154000 
151650 


23500 
16850 

6650 

By  reference  to  Table  Na  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase 
in  the  fixed  ration  of  com  and  roots,  was  made  the  7th  week, 
aad  again  the  22d  week.  The  object  of  this  increase  was  to 
make  the  fixed  ration  very  nearly  the  same  for  each  100  tbs.  of 
live  weight  throughout  the  experiment,  so  that  any  variation  in 
the  amount  of  feed  required  during  the  different  periods  of 
feeding,  would  be  shovm  in  the  hay  consumed.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  the  weight  of  the  sheep  from  week  to  week,  were, 
however,  so  frequent  as  to  prevent  a  complete  adjustment  of 
the  fixed  ratior,  to  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
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In  the  foregoing  table,  (No.  6,)  a  Bommary  of  the  leBoltB  of 
the  experiment  is  giyen  for  each  pen,  indnding  the  total  gain, 
gain  per  cent,  total  feed  consnmed,  Talne  of  feed  consomed, 
average  amount  of  feed  consnmed  per  week  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  Utc  weight;  the  Talne  of  feed  consnmed  per  week  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  Utc  weight,  the  weight  of  wool  and  its  value,  the 
total  increase  in  live  weight  after  deducting  the  weight  of  wod, 
and  the  value  of  feed  consumed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  increase 
of  live  weight  exclusive  of  wool.  In  making  this  table,  hay 
has  been  estimated  at  $12  00  per  ton;  com  at  $1  00  per  bushel, 
and  roots  at  10  cts.  per  busheL 

In  the  experiments  of  last  year,  roots  were  estimated  at  16 
ois.  per  bushel,  which  is  undoubtedly  much  too  high  when  com- 
pared with  com  at  $1  00  per  busheL  The  amount  of  dry  sub- 
stance is  perhaps  the  best  standard  we  now  have  lor  estimating 
therelativefeeding  value  of  different  foods.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in  com  and  roots,  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  nine  bushels  of  roots  will  be  required  to  equal 
a  bushel  of  com.  With  com  at  $1  00  per  bushel,  roots  should 
be  worth  about  11  cts.  per  busheL  As  ten  was  a  convenient 
factor  to  use  in  making  the  table,  the  price  of  the  roots  was 
fixed  at  10  cts.  per  bushel. 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  last  colunm  of  the  table  in 
Pens  No's  3  and  4,  and  in  Pens  No's  4  and  6,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  com  and  roots  is  very  nearly  as 
estimated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  results  of  this  experiment  are 
concemed. 

The  sheep  were  all  sheared  at  the  dose  of  the  experiment, 
June  6th,  and  the  fleeces  carefully  weighed,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep  Na  2,  in  Pen  No.  1,  and  sheep  Na  1,  in  Pen  Na  5, 
whidi  had  been  removed  from  the  pen  on  account  of  sickness. 
The  fleeces  of  these  sheep  were  not  in  condition  for  accurate 
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weighing,  and  they  were  therefore  entered  on  the  record  at  a 
low  estimata  It  should  be  stated  that  the  sheep  were  all 
thoroughly  "  tagged,"  several  weeks  before  shearing.  In  Table 
Na  6,  the  weight  of  each  fleece  unwashed,  is  given. 


TABLE   No.    6. 

-WKSBBT  or  FLBSOES  IN  P0Uin>S,  AND  DECHEAI^  OF  A  POUND. 


Na  OF  SHEEP. 

FBI  No.  1. 

FBI  Na  3. 

PMNa& 

^ 

Pm»No.4. 

Pm  No.  5. 

FUNcO. 

Steep  No.  1^. ...•...,. 

12.00 
lik  10.00 

14.26 
10.50 

18.25 
12.76 

12.75 
7.50 

Bit.  0.00 
U.S6 

0.60 

Sheep  No.  2,.« 

11.00 

Th6  wool  was  of  good  quality,  free  from  gum  or  dirt,  and 
from  the  length  of  fibre,  well  adapted  to  the  manufactore  of 
delaines,  or  for  combing  purposes.  The  wool  has  not  been  sold. 
[See  supplement  at  end  of  chapter.]  The  estimated  value  in 
Table  No.  5,  is,  without  doubt,  considerably  below  the  present 
market  price. 

The  sheep  in  Pens  Nos.  5  and  6,  as  has  Already  been  stated, 
were  fed  in  the  same  pens  in  the  experiment  of  1867.  In  the 
(oUowing  table  (No.  7),  the  results  of  the  combined  experi- 
ments are  given,  indnding  the  total  gain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  to  the  dose  of  the  last  experiment,  the  total  weight 
and  value  of  wool  produced,  the  total  gain  in  live  weight,  ex- 
duBive  of  the  wool  of  1868,  the  total  value  of  feed  consumed, 
the  total  value  of  feed  consumed  less  the  value  of  wool,  and  the 
oofll  of  100  fts.  increase  of  live  weight,  exdusive  of  wool. 
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TABLE   No.    7. 


PBK. 

I 

l| 

1 

11 
III 

s 

K0.S, 

IfiS.M 

UM 

«istt 

in.tf 

mu 

$10  86 

18  ST 

Ifo.«, 

im,m 

w.m 

un 

lU.fO 

lTf0 

•  » 

»80 

In  the  preoedittg  taUes,  the  Tiltte  of  tlieaiiimftl,  or  its  Ii6liud 
ooet  at  the  oommencement  of  the  experiment^  has  not  been 
taken  into  acconni 

The  xesolts  of  onr  expenmenti  in  ^  feeding,  ahow  ooadn- 
aiYely  that  animahi  when  pKopeilj  fed,  gi^  a  mnch  bettar  »- 
tun  for  the  feed  oonsnmed,  daring  the  first  few  months  of 
their  liyee^  than  thej  do  after  they  reaoh  matnrilj.  Theie  is 
not  within  mj  knowledge  any  de&ute  statement  on  reoord.  of 
the  acfcoal  cost  of  the  growth  of  lambs  up  to  the  period  of 
matoriiy.  As  this  must  be  an  important  item  in  determining 
the  profits  of  sheq>  raising;  I  propose  to  make  it  a  Mpeml  mb- 
jeot  of  myestigation,  as  soon  as  facalitiefl  for  ooodnoting  the 
expsrhnents  in  a  satisfaotory  manner  are  placed  at  my  disposal, 

Ln  the  absence  of  aocwate  daUi  the  cost  of  the  growtti  of 
the  sheq>,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  has  been  eiii- 
mated  at  two  doUam  per  head  at  the  age  of  six  and  one  half 
mcmihs,  and  at  two  dcdlars  and  forty  cents  per  head,  at  the  age 
of  eight  flftonths.  As  the  lambs  had  been  in  the  pastnce  duing 
the  stunmer,  without  any  artificial  feed,  the  estimate  will 
probably  be  considered  high  enough  to  coyer  the  actual  cost  of 
their  growth. 
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In  Table  No.  8  is  giyen  the  results  of  the  period  of  experi- 
mental feeding,  combined  with  the  preliminmy  period  as  above 
estimated.  The  greatest  weight  of  the  sheep  is  given  in  the 
seoond  oolomn,  as  it  is  a  &irer  representation  of  the  return  for 
the  feed  consamed,  than  fhe  weight  at  the  dose  of  tlie  esperi- 
ment^  when  losses  had  been  made,  as  before  explained. 
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Not  8. 

S  half-blood  Ootswoldt,  OK  months  old. 

Com  and  flay. 

No.  4 

2  halfblood  Cotswolds,  OK  months  old. 

Boots  aid  Bay. 
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The  ftTorage  cost  of  100  lbs.  live  weight,  ezdoAYe  of  the 
wool,  is  $3.11  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  one-half  months^  as 
shown  in  Pens  No's  1,  2,  3  and  4^  while  the  ayerage  cost  is 
$4. 70  at  the  age  of  twenij-fiye  and  one-half  months^  as  shown 
in  Pens  No's  5  and  6. 

A  single  experiment  is  not»  of  oonrse,  sufficient  to  establish 
a  principle  of  feeding,  as  Tariations  in  the  feeding  qualities  of 
the  animals  under  experiment  may  produce  greater  diffiorences 
than  those  above  noted.  The  marked  agreement^  howeyer,  of 
the  results  given  in  Table  Na  8,  with  the  experimeats  here  in 
pig-feeding,  in  1866,  and  in  1868,  and  with  the  extensiye  aeries 
of  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  oxen  and  pigai,  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Oilbert^in  England,  would  indicate 
that  the  di£Cerence  in  the  cost  of  production  is  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  maturity  of  the  animala 

For  the  further  iUustration  of  thicf  fact^  the  experiments  in 
pig-feeding,  which  follow,  msj  be  examined.  A  comparison 
of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  Table  Na  8,  will  show  that 
on  the  average,  the  roots,  com  and  hay  gave  the  best  return; 
the  roots  and  hay  the  next  best  return,  and  that  the  com  and 
bay  alone  gave  the  least  return  on  their  estimated  value. 


SUPPLEMSNT  TO  BXPOBT  OH    XXPIBDCXIITB  IN  SHXXP  FEEDIHO. 

Since  the  above  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  d  the 
printer,  our  wool  has  been  sold  in  BosUm. 

The  Orade  Cotswold  wool  from  the  experimental  sheep,  sold 
at  44  cents  per  ft.,  while  the  Merino  and  Orade  Merino  sold  at 
83  cents  per  ft.  (aU  unwashed). 

After  deducting  freight^  commissions,  kc^  say  4  cents  per  ft., 
the  value  of  the  wool  here  should  be  reckoned  at  40  cents  per 
ft.,  instead  of  30c,  the  price  estimated  in  the  tables. 

The  following  corrections  should  therefore  be  made  in  the 
tables: 
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Correction  of  Table  No.  7. 


PEK. 


Ho.  ft,.. 

No.  e.. 


o  a 

?S 

;i 

•3^ 

|i1 

$16  90 

$eft4 

1ft  Ot 

2ftl 

♦6  0ft 


(%>rr0c<<dn«  in  3Vi&26  No.  8. 


PIN 


Ko.1, 
1I0.S, 
Ko.8, 
Ko.4, 
lfo.ft, 
110.6, 


:s 

•S;^ 

It 

II 

3^ 

111 

18  so 

IS  91 

900 

88ft 

10  40 

ft  74 

tfio 

8T4 

16  90 

1144 

1ft  06 

T81 

1^ 

§: 
til 

$168 

181 
S44 
1  9S 
896 

261 


To  make  the  above  statements  complete,  a  charge  should  be 
made  for  attendance,  and  a  credit  given  for  the  manure  pro- 
duced. As  these  items  cannot  be  ascertained  with  snflSdent 
aoonraoy  to  add  to  the  yalne  of  the  experiment^  thej  have 
therefore  been  omitted  altogether. 

M.  MILES. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  PIG  FEEDING. 


Six  grade  Essex  sow  pigs,  two  weeks  old,  all  of  the  same 
litter,  were  taken  from  their  dam  on  the  eyening  of  May  28d, 
and  placed  in  a  pen  for  experimental  feeding.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  they  weighed  ooUectiyely,  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  pounds.  They  were  fed  on  milk,  which  was  wasted  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  first  two  days,  while  they  were  learning 
to  drink»  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  commenced  nntil  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when  they  weighed  together,  before 
feeding,  twenly-five  poonds. 

The  pigs  were  got  by  an  Essex  boar  belonging  to  the  College 
Farm,  out  of  a  sow  that  was  supposed  to  be  three-fourths 
Essex.  The  pigs  were  so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  it 
was  difficult  to  perceiTC  any  difference,  in  either  form  or 
quality. 

The  feed  was  carefully  weighed  each  day,  and  the  pigs  were 
weighed  at  the  dose  of  each  week,  in  the  morning,  before 
feeding. 

On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  two  pens  of  the  same  size  were 
proTided  and  three  pigs  were  placed  in  each  pen.  As  there  was 
a  slight  difference  at  this  time  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  pigs, 
the  three  heaviest  were  placed  in  the  pen  marked  A,  and  the 
three  lightest  were  placed  in  the  pen  marked  B.  On  weighing, 
it  was  found  that  the  three  in  pen  A,  weighed  34.5  lbs.,  and 
the  three  in  pen  B,  weighed  40 . 5  lbs. 

The  feed  throughout  the  experiment  was  the  same  for  each 
pen,  to  the  dose  of  the  24th  week,  when  a  limited  ration  of 
roots  was  giyen  to  the  pigs  in  pen  A.  A  few  oats  were  fed  the 
4th  and  6th  weeks,  but  as  they  were  not  readily  eaten,  a  small 
quantity  of  shelled  com  was  substituted  at  the  beginning  of 
10 
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the  sixth  week.  The  com  produced  scours  in  all  the  pigs,  so 
that  it  was  not  fed  the  third  day.  The  scouring  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  com  was  again  given  in  diminished  quantity. 
As  it  was  not  readily  eaten  in  pen  B,  and  was  rejected  entirely 
in  pen  A,  com  meal  was  substituted  the  seventh  weeL 

As  the  pigs  became  used  to  the  meal,  the  quantity  was  grad- 
ually increased,  while  the  milk  was  diminished,  until  the  dose 
of  the  8th  week»  when  it  was  entirely  discontinued.  The  feed 
in  both  pem^  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  week  to  the  dose  of 
the  24th  week,  wa«  com  meal  and  water  ezdusiydy.  The  meal 
was  weighed  and  then  mixed  with  water  before  feeding.  But  a 
dmall  quantity  was  fed  at  once;  as  soon  as  this  was  eaten,  a 
fresh  supply  was  placed  in  the  trough.  From  four  to  six  feeds 
were  given  each  day;  the  meal  being  oarefully  weighed  each 
time,  and  a  record  made  of  the  amount,  on  the  ^poi 

The  pigs  were  weighed  separately  aftor  the  ihivd  week;  mA 
one  being  designated  by  a  number.  Pigs  No's  1,  2  and  3  were 
in  pen  A»  and  pigs  No's  4,  5  and  6  were  in  pen  B.  The  se?^ 
enth  week  of  the  experimoit,  pig  Na  6,  in  pen  B,  met  with  aa 
aeddent  that  would  probably  have  intev&red  with  the  fxcgtem 
of  the  experiment,  and  it  was  therefore  killed.  Its  live  wejghi 
was  80  lbs.,  and  its  dressed  weighty  23  lbs. 

In  Table  Na  1,  is  given  the  weight  of  Um  pigs  at  the  doss 
of  each  week,  and  the  average  wdght  for  each  week. 

The  average  wdght  is  found  by  adding  the  weight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  to  the  wdg^t  at  the  dose  of  the  wedi» 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  two.  The  weights  in  this  and  the 
following  tables,  are  given  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  pounds. 
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TABLE  No.   1. 

WSIGBT    OF    ncm    AT    THB    CLOSB    OF    SAOH    WEEK,    AJVD     AYSRAOB 
WEIGHT  OF  BACH  FEN  FOB  EIGH  WEEK. 


Dm  OF 
Wncnnra. 

Week  of 
Biptrimaat 

Weight  of  Plgi  at  tht  doM  or  OMh 

inlt^uiddeclmali. 

1868. 

Begimiog 
or 

ExpMiment 

26.0    ftzPlgft 

Jtee2d. 

Isiwodc,.. 

U^   SUPigt. 

86.76   SixP^t. 

2d  veek,.. 

PnA. 

Pig.  Mm.  1,  2 

ants. 

Pn  B. 

Ptgt  Mm.  4,6 
ui4«L 

JUMOttl. 

48^ 

40J^ 

«.26   8lxP%i. 

■ 
8di«Nk,... 

62.60 

64.00 

P»  A. 

PigiNoa  1,  9 
ui<t8. 

Pw& 

Pl8»]i».4,I 
tnd  6. 

JnntieUi. 

48.00 

47.26 

Jiioe28<L 

4ihwoek,.. 

1.  21.00 

2.  28.00 

4.  28.60 
6.  28.0a 

8.  22.60 

6.  28.00 

69.60 

61.76 

06.60 

69.60 

jQDe80t]i. 

6tbweek,.. 

1.  24.60 

2.  27.60 

4.  20.60 
6.  27.60 

8.  27.00 

6.  28^ 

72.76 

n.60 

70.00 

86.60 
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TABLE   No.  1.— CoHTiHUBD. 


Jalj,S8lli. 


•thwea. 


1.  81.00 
t.  88.00 
8.  88.60 


101.60 


4.  ftft.OO 
ft.  48.ft0 


108.60 


101.00 


VATMCOf 

Week  of 
Ezp«rimeoi 

WtlgbiofPigiat 
WMk.lDlbi. 

the  clow  of  each 
and  decimals. 

▲▼erage  weight  for  each  Week, 

eUkweek,.. 

Pm  A. 

PKf  a      1 

For  A. 

Pn  a 

Jnlj  Tib. 

1.  27.76 
8.  81.00 
8.  81.60 

4.  82.26 
6.  81.00 
6.  80.00 

84.12 

89.8T 

88.26 

03.26 

Jalj  1401. 

7th  week,.. 

1.  80.00 

2.  82.76 
8.  81.60 

4.  42.00 
6.  88.60 

0S.S6 

T1.87 

97.25 

80.60 

Jolj2l8i. 

Stbweek,.. 

1.  81.60 
S.  88.26 
8.  86.76 

4.  48.60 
6.  44.00 

P8.8T 

86.60 

100.60 

02.60 

08.00 


Aog.4ib. 


lOUkweek,. 


1.  8163 
8.  88.60 
8.  88.60 


108.69 


4.  02.60 
6.  64.60 


117.0 


102.60 


UO.Sft 


Aog.Uth.   nth  week, 


1.  82.60 

2.  86.00 
8.  40.60 


108.00 


4.  71.60 
6.  61.00 


182.80 


106.76 


184.76 
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Wbobhio. 

Week  of 
Kxp«rlnMiit 

Weight  of  Plf  s  at  the  cIom  of  each 
Week,  in  fts.  ud  decimals. 

ATenge  weight  for  eMh  week, 
in  IM.  •&<!  deeimali. 

ISUiwatk,. 

PwA. 

PWB. 

For  A. 

For  a 

Ab«.  18ih. 

1.  88.00 
S.  88.00 
8.  47.00 

4.  80.00 
8.  84.00 

114.50 

188.S8 

181.00 

144.00 

8epl.8ib. 


18th  week,. 


8vt.l8th. 


18th  week. 


1.  40.60 
8.  48.00 
8.  84.60 


181.00 


4.08.60 
8.  78.00 


188.60 


1.  48.09 
a.  40.60 
8.  71.60 


168.00 


4.  M0.60 
8.    7d.60 


180.00 


140.38 


167.( 


Aaf.88th. 

18th  week,. 

1.  88.80 

2.  41.00 
8.  84.00 

4.  88.60 

5.  88.60 

127.86 

147.60 

188.80 

161.00 

Sipi.  in. 

14tlkweek,. 

1.  41.60 

2.  44.C0 
8.  88.00 

4.  88.00 

6.  n.oo 

140.80 

168.00 

147.60 

160.00 

188.76 


178.88 


8ei>t28d.   17th  week 


1.  48.60 

2.  81.00 
8.  78.60 


178.00 


4.  108.60 
6.    70.00 


187.60 


187.60 


188.78 
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lUnov 

W6*or 

We«ht  or  PIsB  at  tiM  doM  of  Mfb 
WMk,  fa  ftL  and  deetnttk. 

laifc8.Milniifcrti 

IMhWMk^ 

PnA. 

Pna 

P»  A. 

Vm  B. 

flVtMli. 

1.  43.0Q 

t.  M.it 

B.  w.it 

4.  nt.tt 

in.it 

»§.» 

m.it 

•!.«• 

Oettlk. 

IMbwMk^ 

1.  tf.M 
t.  «.«• 
B.  BBJt 

4.  m.iB 

ft.   tB.tl 

1 
l8t.it 

m.n 

»B.OB 

«l.tl 

OotUlk. 

SMhwMk,. 

1.    88.it 

s.  mM 

8.  m.it 

4.  m.it 
8.  it.it 

•4.88 

S8I.80 

su.it 

ST.it 

OelMCh. 

SlMWMk,. 

1.  a.oo 

t.    «8.«t 

a.  Mt.it 

4.  M.it 

8.  it.it 

S14.it 

188.18 

tM.Ot 

«t.ot 

Oei.8Tlli.  SSiwtek^ 


1.  80.00 
8.  «.i8 
8.  lU.ii 


4. 
8. 


VoT.td. 


1.  60.00 
S.  88.88 
8.  lU.8t 


4.  141.80 
8.  100.88 


888.88 


811.10 
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TABLE   No.    1.— OoNTiwuBD. 


ShoB  or 

Week  or 

Bcperlnnni 

Wtlghi  of  Pigi  at  the  close  of  musIi 

lBlkt.anddeolaali. 

MIliWMk,. 

PBS  A. 

PwB. 

For  A. 

P»B. 

Iter.  1Mb. 

1.  62.00 

2.  04.00 
8.  120  60 

4.  148.60 
0.  U0.80 

282.60 

267.00 

280.60 

207.00 

HdT.nih. 

26th  week,. 

1.  64.00 

2.  06.60 
8.  122.00 

4.  160.60 
6.  124.00 

2W.00 

270.76 

241.60 

274.60 

IfoT.  21111. 

28th  week,. 

1.  60.00 

2.  00.60 

8.  126.00 

4.  168.00 
6.  120.60 

244.60 

276.60 

247  00 

282.60 

Dee.lti. 

27th  week,. 

1.  67.60 

2.  07.60 
8.  180.00 

4    164.60 
6.  180.00 

261.26 

280.60 

266.00 

200.60 

DoaOth. 

28lhweek,. 

1.  60.00 

2.  00.00 
8.  188.00 

4.  160.00 
6.  142.00 

260.00 

202.26 

201.00 

200.00 

Bm.16111. 

20thweek,. 

1.  00.60 

2.  70.60 
8.  186.60 

4.  166.00 
6.  146.60 

208.76 

2W.76 

200.60 

801.60 
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In  Table  No.  2  is  glyen  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in 
each  pen  for  each  week,  the  gain  per  cent  iu  each  pen  for  each 
week,  and  the  average  gain  per  cent  in  both  pens.  The  gain 
per  cent  is  found  by  proportion,  from  the  weight  given  in  Ta- 
ble No.  1.  For  example,  the  weight  of  the  pigs  in  Pen  A,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  is  43.50  (the  weight  given  at 
the  dose  of  the  2d  week).  The  gain  for  the  week  is  nine 
pound& 

43.50:    100::    9     :  To  the  gain  per  cent. 

100 

43.5)900(20.689 
870 


3000 
2610 

3900 
3480 


4200 
3915 

285 
The  gain  per  cent  the  third  week  is  therefore  20.69  Iba,  as 
shown  in  Table  No.  2. 
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AMOUNT 


TABLE    No-    2. 

OF  F£ED  CONSUMED  IN  EACH  PEN  FOB  BACH  WEEK,  AND 
GAIN  FEB  CENT.  FOB  EACH  WEEK. 


FEED  COKSUKSD  EACH  WEEK. 


iBtweek,. 


140.60  lbs.  Milk. 


2 J  week,. 


288.76  lbs.  Milk. 


Pn  A. 


Milk. 


Coni^MMl, 
etc. 


Fob. 


Milk. 


CorD,MMl, 
etc. 


GjU3r  Feb  Qurr.  fob  Eaca  Wbbk. 


Pw  A. 

PBlR 

ATerage. 

86.C0 

80.66 

da  week,... 


4Uiweek... 


6lh  week,. 
OUiweek.. 


183.60 


144.09 


Oats^l.OO 


148.26 


167.60 


Oats,1.C0 


128.60 


Oat8,1.60 


178.26 


Oats,1.26 


00.25 


Coni,0.876 


7Uiweek,.. 


84.76 


Cora  Meal, 
8.126 


104.76 
06.76 


Corn,  1.00 


Cora  Moal, 
6.60 


20.60 
26.60 
18.80 


88.88 


28.70 


20.7f 


27.70 


12.07 


28.02 


20.06 


0.06 


8.06  27.27 


10.04 


16.66 


Sill  week,.. 


64.00 


6.26  80.26 


16.60 


8.84 


14.01 


8.68 


Othweek,.. 


18.60 


lOih  we^,. 


nth  week,. 


20.60 


26.00 


12th  week,. 


18th  week,. 


87.00 


14th  week,. 
Uthweek^ 


46.00 
47.00 
8800 


87.00 
48.00 
68.00 


1.00 
1.07 


4.85 


11.80 
18.04 
18.25 


5S.60 


41.00 


12.04 


10.88 


26.00  10.40 

44.00    II         2.87 


8.68 
4.86 
6.80 
4.72 


6.22 
7.66 


0.07 


10.10 


7.86 
7.74 
8.60 


11 
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TABLE   No.    2— GoHTiHUBD. 


FEED  COXSUMBO  EACH  WTEK, 

Gaxv  Pb  Qot.  worn  Iacb  Whk. 

Fb  A. 

PIV& 

riDi. 

nD& 

ATcnf«. 

Milk. 

0t>ni,ll6«l, 
etc 

Milk. 

Cora^Moa, 
etc 

Itlbweek,. 

M.M 

M.OO    1 

T.04 

8.U 

8.68 

17th  watk,. 

j 

40.00 

46.00 

f.ftS 

4.17 

4.81 

ISUiwwkr 

4S.00 

M.OO 

0.40  . 

0.00 

T.05 

Itthweek^ 

fl.OO 

».» 

0.50 

5.04 

5.57. 

6.67 

SOUiwMk,. 

M.OO 

40.50 

0.74 

T.55 

SUtweak,. 

40.00 

80.00 

Kosain. 

1.10 

6.87 

»lw«k^. 

tf.U 

4S.0O    1 

4.07 

8.U 

8.88 

» 

n\  woofc-  - 

47.00 

o7.eo 

..., 

4.64 

8.86 

MUiwMk,. 

! 

W.CO 

04.00    1 

1 

0.60 

7.00 

5.67 

1 

tftiiw«6k,. 

Bo3ti,«.60 

40.00 

48.W 

S.11 

8.81 

8.48 

SMiwaekr 

U.M 

41.M 

4S.00 

S.48 

8.01 

8.71 

STUi  week,. 

IT.M 

40.S0 

... 

0.08 

8.88 

8.8S 

StthwMk,. 

17.S0 

4S.00 

-I 

8.85 

8.50 

8.41 

SOIIiv«ekr 

U.OO 

44.00 

41.00 

8.11 

1.17 

1.61 

At  the  doM  of  the  experiment,  December  15ih,  pigs  No.  d, 
4  and  5»  were  killecL  The  live  weight,  the  dressed  weighty  and 
the  shrinkage  of  each,  was  fonnd  to  be  as  follows: 
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Pio  Na  &       Pro  No.  4.      Pio  No.  f . 

LiTO  weight. 185.60  IM.OO  14S.60 

Dnned  weight, 112.60  1SS.50  122.00 

Shrinkage 28.00  28.60  28.60 

Pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  were  not  killed,  as  they  were  only  in  fair 
store  condition.  » 

The  following  measurements,  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  will  show  that  they  had  made  a  fair  growth  of  carcass, 
without  fattening: 

no  No.  L  PiQ  Na  2.     Pio  No.  8.  Pio  No.  4  Pro  No.  6. 

LeDfth, 2fl.finch.  2n.8iiicb.  2ft.lltiich.  SfUOiooh.  8fl.SiDoh. 

BetgbUi, lft.4K"  lft.8    «»  lft.8K**  lft.0    "  lft.6X** 

Olrib^ 2ft.  4  ^«  2ft.7    **  8ft.0>g  "  8ft.8    "  8ft.6>i*» 

In  Table  No.  3,  is  given  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  per 
week  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount  of  feed 
required  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  of  liye  weight  for 
«ach  week.  In  the  remarks  on  Table  No.  4,  in  the  report  on 
sheep  feeding,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  is  fully  explained. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  in- 
crease per  week  in  each  pen,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  feed 
consumed  each  week,  by  the  gain  in  live  weight  for  each  week. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
increase  for  each  week,  is  obtained  by  diyidiog  the  amount  of 
&6d  consumed  in  both  pens  for  the  week  by  the  gain  in  both 
pens  for  the  week. 
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An  examination  of  Table  No.  1,  will  show  that  pigs  Nob.  1 
and  2  did  not  make  as  rapid  increase  in  weight  as  the  others. 
The  change  of  feed  from  milk  to  meal,  ^o  far  as  these  pigs  were 
concerned,  seemed  to  check  the  tendency  to  lay  on  fat^  and 
they  afterwards  made  their  increase  in  live  weight,  in  bone  and 
masde. 

From  this  pecoliarity  in  the  growth  of  these  pigs,  and  the 
observed  variations  in  both  pens  of  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired to  make  a  pound  of  increase  per  week,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  each 
individual,  and  the  return  obtained  for  it  in  increase  of  live 
weight  At  the  beginning  of  the  21st  week  each  pig  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  a  pen  by  itself,  and  a  separate  weighing  of 
the  feed  was  made  during  the  remaining  nine  weeks  of  the 
experiment.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  preceding 
tables,  the  results  of  the  last  nine  weeks  are  given  for  Pens  A 
and  B,  as  if  a  separation  of  the  pigs  had  not  been  made. 

In  the  following  tables  (Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7,)  will  be  found  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  the  gain  per  week,  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  for  each  pig, 
for  each  week,  from  the  21st  to  the  29th,  inclusive.  The  effeds 
of  the  change  were  shown,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  a  dimin- 
ished consumption  of  food,  and  a  decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain,  during  the  21st 
week. 

After  becoming  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  pigs  No& 
3,  4  and  5,  seemed  to  feed  well,  and  the  increase  per  week  was 
as  uniform  as  could  be  expected.  Pigs  No&  1  and  2  had  been 
very  restless  for  several  weeks  before  the  change  in  pens  vras 
made,  and  their  behavior  afterwards  was  not  in  the  least  im- 
proved, until  a  ration  of  roots  was  added  to  their  feed  the  26th 
week. 
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TABLE    No.    4. 

AMOnifT  OF   F££D    CONSUMED    BY    EACH    PIG    FOB  EACH  WEEK,   FROM 
THE  TWENTY-FIB8T  TO   THB   TWENTY-NINTH,    INCLT78IVE. 


WEEK. 


2l8t,. 
224,. 
S3d,  . 
2ith, 

26Ui, 
26Ui, 
27th, 
28tb, 
29th, 


Pio  No.  1. 

Meal. 

11.00 

12.00 

11.50 

U.OO 

Meal. 

Roota 

9.00 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

10.50 

11.00 

10.50 

12.50 

8.00 

Pio  No.  2. 


Meal. 


12.50 
14.50 
11.00 
18.50 


Heal.      Boot& 


9.00 
0.50 
10.50 
11.00 
18.00 


8.50 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


PiaNaS. 

Fio  No.  4. 

Fig  No.  5. 

Meal. 

MoaL 

Heal. 

25.50 

28.00 

16.53 

22.00 

22.50 

24.00 

24.60 

28.00 

20.00 

28.00 

81.00 

38.00 

22.00 

20.50 

28.00 

22.00 

17.00 

25.00 

24.G0 

21.00 

28.00 

20.00 

18.00 

28.00 

18.60 

15.00 

20.00 

TABLE   No.    5. 

INCBEA6E  FEB  WEEE   OF  PIGS  IN  EACH   PEN. 


2l8t,  . 
22d,.., 
23d,.. 
21th,. 
26th,. 
26ih,. 
27th,. 
28lh,. 
29th.. 


WEEK. 


Pio  No.  1. 


PiQ  No.  2. 


Loss  6.00 
2.00 
No  gaio. 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 


Pio  No.  8. 


Pio  No.  4. 


PioNo.  6. 


No  gaio. 

6.00 

1.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

No  gain. 

4.60 

0.60 

1.00 

6.00 

7.00 

1.60 

l.W 

2.09 

l.Of 

3.00 

2.60 

1.00 

5.00 

1.50 

1.60 

8.«t 

1.60 

1.60 

2.50 

No  gaio. 

1.60 
4.00 
4.63 
12.00 
5.60 
6.60 
5.60 
0.09 
8.50 


1) 
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TABLE    No.    6. 

FEED   CONSUMED  FOB  EACH   ONE  HUNDRED  LBS.   OF  LIVE  WEIGHT  FEB 
WEEK,  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  TO  THE  TWENTY-NINTH,  INCLUSIVE. 


PnNa  1. 

Pkh  No.  2. 

Ptx  No.  5. 

Po  No.  4. 

PBrNo.6. 

WEEK. 

MettL 

MeaL 

Meal. 

MeaL 

MeaL 

2l9l, 

21.78 
24.49 
23.00 
27  46 

20.83 
28.68 
17.46 
21.26 

24.64 
20.28 
21.68 
23.78 

18.14 
17.81 
18.82 
15.21 
18.78 

17.40 
16.86 
20.26 
21.88 

18.71 
11.20 
18.66 
11.69 
9.e2 

16.96 

22d, 

24.09 

2Sd,.  

27.82 

Sitb, 

29.8S 

Roots. 

lleaL 

Root& 

Ueal. 

»th, 

Jttth. 

11.82 
18.18 
18.62 
18.02 
18.72 

16.08 
18.18 
21.14 
18.88 
20.02 

6.46 

7.67 

10.44 

11.26 

10.08 

18.00 
14.80 
16.67 
16.12 
18.6S 

28.00 
19.7S 
21.09 
20.14 
18.00 

arth. 

28th, 

aHh, 

ATerage, 

16.00 

20.17 

8.70 

17.70 

10.80 

16.18 

21.81 
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TABLE   No.    7. 

AH0T7NT  OF  FEED  FOB    ONE    POUND    OF    OAIN    FEB  WEEK,    FBOM  THB 
TWENTY-FIB8T   TO   TWENTY-NINTH    WEEK,   INCLUSIVE. 


WEEK. 


21st, 

aw, 

«<». 

34tb, 

26tb, 

acth, 

27U1, 

SSib, 

»lh, 

Average, 


Fs2f  No.  1. 


Meal. 


Lost  6  Ibp. 

e.oo 

No  gain. 
7.00 


Roots.      Meal 


8.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.8S 


6.29 


4.60 
6.00 
8.00 
7.83 
8.88 


8.34 


Pex  No.  2. 


Mea). 


No  gain. 

4.88 

No  gain. 

13.60 


R03tS. 


2.88 
6.00 
7.C0 
4.88 

4.0S 


4.64 


Meal. 


0.00 
0.50 
10.60 
7.88 
8.80 


9.96 


PbwNo.  8. 

1 

Put  No.  4. 

For  No.  6. 

Meal. 

1 

MeaL 

Meal. 

1 

6.10 

28.00 

11.00 

4.40 

7.eo 

8.00 

6.44 

4.81 

9.U 

6.60 

4.48 

2.76 

14.68 

10.26 

6.09 

7.83 

8.80 

4.66 

4.80 

14.00 

6.09 

6.60 

12.00 

4.07 

7.40 

NogalD. 

7.a 

6.99 

7.84 

4.86 
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A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  results  given  for  each 
pen  in  Table  No.  3,  will  explain  some  of  the  variations  from 
week  to  week,  that  wonld  otherwise  appear  anomalous  For 
instance,  in  Table  No.  3  the  amount  of  food  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  increase  in  Pen  A,  is  4.85  Ib&  for  the  22d 
week,  10.44  lbs.  for  the  23d,  and  6.94  fbs.  for  the  24th  week. 
Table  No.  5  shows  that  Pig  No.  1  gained  2  lbs.  the  22d  week, 
nothing  the  23d  week,  and  2  lbs.  the  24th  week.  Pig  No.  2 
gained  3  lbs.  the  22d  week,  nothing  the  23d  week,  and  1  fb. 
the  24th  week.  Pig  No.  3  gained  5  lbs.  the  22d  week,  4 .  50  fts. 
the  23d  week,  and  5  lbs.  the  24th  week. 

Table  No.  7  shows  that  Pig  No.  3  made  1  lb.  of  increase 
from  4.40  lbs.  of  meal  the  22d  week,  from  5.44  lbs.  of  meal 
the  23d  week,  and  from  5 .  60  Ib&  of  meal  the  24th  week. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  unusual  amount  of  feed  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in  Pen  A,  the  23d  week,  as 
recorded  in  Table  No.  3,  is  caused  by  the  irregular  growth  of 
Pigs  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  following  Table  No.  8,  shows  the  return  in  increase  of 
live  weight  for  the  meal  consumed  in  Pen  B,  for  five  periods 
of  four  weeks  each,  beginning  with  the  9th  week,  and  ending 
with  the  28th  week.  The  29th  week  is  not  included,  as  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  the  periods  of  uniform  length. 

The  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  pigs  in  Pen 
A,  produced  by  the  change  of  feed  from  TnilV  to  meal,  as 
already  noticed,  would  of  course  prevent  any  satis&tctory  com- 
parison of  results  for  the  different  periods,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  omitted  from  the  table.  From  the  5th  to  the 
8th  week,  inclusive,  the  feed  in  both  pens  conisisted  of  rnillr  and 
meal,  in  varying  proportions,  so  that  the  results  of  the  feeding 
during  this  period,  cannot  well  be  compared  with  the  periods 
in  which  the  feed  was  limited  to  a  single  article  of  diet. 
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TABLE    No.    8. 

TOTAL  INCREASE,  TOTAL  FEED  CONSUMED,  FEED  CONSUMED  FOR  EACH 
ONE  HUNDRED  LBS.  OF  LIVE  WEIGHT,  FEED  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE 
ONE  LB.  OF  INCREASE,  AMD  THE  GAIN  PER  CENT.  IN  PEN  B,  IN 
PEBIODS  OF  FOUR  WEEKS,  FROM  THE  NINTH  TO  TWENTT-EIGHTH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


PERIODS. 

1 

1 
s 

i 
1 

Hi 

IP 

ji 

If 

1 

12/ 

111 

III 

< 

< 

l8T  PSRIOD. 

9tb,10ib,  nth,  12th 

weeks. 

11.60 

190.60 

41.64 

8.81 

ii.n 

118.26 

2d  PmoD. 

IStb,  14ib,  16th,  16th 

week!. 


80.00 

140.00 

22.68 

4.00 

6.76 

8dPibiod. 

17th,  18th,  lOtb,  20th 

weeks. 

4tb  Fbuod. 

2l8t,22d,28d,24th 

weekjL 


47.60 

200.60 

24.00 

4.22 

0.04 

89.60 


207.00 


20.98 


6.24 


4.11 


102.00 


208.76 


247.26 


6n  PniOD. 

26th,  20tb,  27tb,  28th 

weeks. 

81.00 

186.60 

10.41 

6.98 

2.90 

282.60 

Resolt  for  toUl  period 
of  20  weeks. 

206.60 

986.60 

28.96 

4.66 

0.10 

196.26 
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The  third  column  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  a^  the  pigs 
approach  maturity.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  de- 
crease in  consumption  for  each  period,  should  be  uniformly 
shown  throughout  the  experiment  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  amount  of  feed  consumed  the  second  period,  is  over  fifty 
pounds  less  than  was  consumed  in  either  the  first  or  third 
periods.  The  amount  of  feed  qonsumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  during  the  2d  period,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is 
therefore  probably  lower  than  it  would  be,  with  an  average 
consumption  of  food  for  the  period. 

An  examination  of  Table  No.  1  will  show  that  Pig  No.  5  lost 
weight  the  17th  week,  so  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  for  the  3d  period,  as  given  in  the 
table,  is  probably  higher  than  it  would  be,  with  a  uniform  rate 
of  increase.  The  fourth  column  of  Table  No.  8,  shows  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
live  weight,  as  the  pigs  improve  in  condition.  The  average 
amount  of  meal  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in 
live  weight,  is  4.55  lbs.,  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  weeks; 
but  3 .  81  lbs.  of  meal  is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase 
during  the  Ist  period,  while  in  the  5th  period  5.98  lbs.  of  meal 
is  required  to  produce  the  same  result. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  experiments,  the  milk  con- 
sumed for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  diminishes  rapidly  as 
the  pigs  increase  in  size,  while  the  milk  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  increase  as  constantly  increases. 

In  the  following  tables,  (No&  9  and  10,)  are  given  the ^unount 
of  milk  consumed  per  week,  for  each  pound  of  live  weighty 
and  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  in- 
crease per  week,  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  experiment 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  pig  feeding  in  1866,  (Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
pp.  59  to  62,)  are  likewise  included  in  the  tables,  for  conven- 
ience of  comparison.  The  average  results  of  the  two  experi- 
ments are  also  given. 
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TABLE   No.    9. 


186flL 


InWns. 


2dWb 


SoWbsk. 


4THWftBK. 


Atvbagb  fob 

VUVBI 


!l 

a'S 

n-9 

CO 

'i%'" 

Ua 

o 

f^. 

5"! 

^^& 

*-% 

Kz 

5"! 

-8* 

^ 

ill 

a 

l%i 

§ 

1 

i 

iM 

^ 

!lt- 

III 

a 

ill 

ill 

111 

111 

§ 

cT 

I 

a.M 


76.M 


8.8S 


62.02 


2.92 


88.20 


2.40 


28.00 


2.08 


48.81 


1808. 
(8  Plg».) 


8.08 


Avenge  of  two  ex- 
perimeatt. 


8.04 


88.00 


4.42 


80.85 


2.06 


20.70 


2.67 


27.70 


8.17 


66.28 


80.08 


8.87 


88.76 


2.08 


27.40 


2.46 


27.86 


8.07 


60.70 


TABLE  No.    10. 

AVERAGE  AMOUBT  OF  HILK  CONSUMED  FOB  ONE  POXTND  OF  IN0BBA8B. 


Ut  Wbkx. 

2DWIKK. 

3DWm. 

4n  WxK. 

ATXBlOBfOII 

4WBBnL 

1888,  (Three  Plgff.) 

7.20 

7.02 

11.81 

10.18 

0.26 

1868.  (Six  PJgi,) 

8.64 

7.70 

12.62             10.63    1               0.21 

Average  of  two  Expert- 

8.78 

7.76 

12.58 

10.42 

0.22 
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In  addition  to  the  milk  consnmed  the  4th  week,  in  the 
experiment  of  1868,  one  pound  of  oats  was  fed  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  As  this  extra  feed  was  not  sufficient  to  mate- 
rially change  the  results,  it  was  not  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  tables. 

The  similarity  of  the  results  in  these  exx>eriments  is  very 
striking.  Some  exceptional  variations,  however,  require  an 
explanation  that  is  readily  suggested,  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  milk 
was  consumed,  on  the  average,  for  each  pound  of  live  weight, 
during  the  2d,  8d  and  4th  weeks  of  the  experiment  of  1868, 
than  in  the  same  periods  in  the  experiment  of  1866,  while 
during  the  first  week,  a  larger  amount  was  consumed  in  the 
experiment  of  1866.  This  variation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  mode  of  feeding  practiced  in  the  different  experiments 
during  the  first  week.  In  1866  the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  can 
furnished  with  a  ''rubber  nipple,"  which  was  apparently  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement,  so  far  as  the  pigs  were  concerned.  In 
1868,  the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  trough  during  the  first  week, 
and  as  they  were  just  learning  to  drink,  they  probably  did  not 
consume  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  dome. 

Had  the  same  method  of  feeding  been  adopted  in  1868  that 
was  practiced  in  1866, 1  have  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  for  each  pound  of  live  weight  during  the  first 
week,  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was  during  the  second 
week,  as  shown  in  table  No.  9. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  live  weight,  in  each  of  the  experiments,  is 
greater  during  the  3d  week  than  it  is  during  the  4th  week. 
This  exceptional  result  is  easily  explained  in  both  cases.  In 
1866,  a  ''derangement  of  the  digestiTc  organs  was  observed 
during  this  week,  as  shown  in  a  tendency  to  constipation,"  a 
larger  amount  of  feed  was  thus  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  increase,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.    In 
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1868,  the  pigs  were  all  together  until  the  3d  week,  when  they 
were  diyided  into  two  lots,  each  of  which  were  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate pen.  This  change  made  them  restless  for  several  days, 
and  prevented  an  average  retom  for  the  feed  consumed. 

The  importance  of  early  maturity  in  animals  raised  for 
the  production  of  meat,  is  clearly  shown  in  this  series  of 
experiments. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pork,  the  best  return  for  the  feed 
consumed,  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  liberal  feeding 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  ani- 
mals raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher. 

As  animals  are  employed  to  convert  the  vegetable  products 
of  the  &rm  into  animal  products  of  greater  value,  the  greatest 
profit  in  fattening  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  liberal 
feeding  during  the  period  of  growth,  in  which  the  organs  of 
nutrition  are  capable' of  converting  the  largest  amount  of  ma- 
terials into  animal  tissues  in  a  given  time. 

A  temporary  building,  with  fifteen  pens  has  been  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  experiments  in  pig-feeding,  on  a 
lai^er  scale.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  pigs  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  three  distinct 
breeds,  viz:  the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Chester  White. 

Five  pigs  of  each  breed  will  be  placed  in  separate  pens,  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  furnished  with  the  same 
kind  of  feed  throughout  the  experiment  An  equal  number  of 
animals  of  each  breed  will  likewise  be  kept  until  they  are 
about  a  year  old,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  the  pens  for  fat- 
tening, so  that  the  return  obtained  for  the  feed  consumed  at 
di£Barent  ages,  may  be  determined. 

M.  MILES. 
13 
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EXPERIMENTS   IN   THE   APPUOATION    OF 
MAN  DEES. 


Two  acres  near  the  north  end  of  field  No.  2,  were  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiig  the  effect  of  different  modes  of 
applying  manures.  The  soil  is  a  friable  loam,  of  apparently 
uniform  character, -resting  upon  a  stratum  of  heayj  clay.  For 
seyeral  years  the  field  had  been  used  as  meadow;  the  herbage 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  cloyer,  timothy  and  blue  grass. 
The  doTor  had  nearly  disappeared  during  the  past  season. 

Ten  pieces  were  staked  off  two  rods  in  width  and  sixteen 
rods  in  length.  Each  piece  was  designated  by  a  letter,  and 
subdivided  into  four  equal  plats,  each  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  a  figure  following  the  letter,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plan  of  the  experiment. 

In  an  experiment  with  manures  applied  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  is  danger  of  fallacy  from  the  varying  char- 
acter of  the  manures  applied  to  the  different  plats.  As  the 
feed  consumed  in  the  bull  stables  is  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  consisting  of  clover  and  timothy  hay,  with  a 
moderate  ration  of  grain,  the  manure  in  this  experiment  was 
all  taken  from  the  "  bull  yard,"  and  as  fermentation  had  not 
taken  place,  it  was  probably  of  as  uniform  quality  as  could 
well  be  obtained. 

On  the  sixth  day  ef  December,  1867,  six  loads  of  manure 
containing  about  41  cubic  feet  each,  were  hauled  to  each 
of  the  pieces  marked  G  and  C,  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface.  On  the  2l8t  day  of  April,  1868,  six  loads  of  manure 
were  hauled  to  the  piece  marked  E,  and  spread  in  the  same 
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manner  as  on  the  plats  G  and  C.  The  land  was  all  ploughed 
from  the  6th  to  the  7th  of  May.  The  plooghing  should  haye 
been  done  in  one  day,  in  order  to  seonre  uniformity  in  the 
condition  of  the  surface,  but  this  part  of  our  plan  was  inter- 
fered with  by  circumstances  beyond  our  control. 

In  all  subsequent  operations  of  fitting  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing, and  in  cultivating  and  hoeing,  the  same  amount  of  labor 
was  expended  on  each  piece  the  same  day.  After  ploughing^ 
six  loads  of  manure  were  spread  on  each  of  the  pieces  marked 
A  and  I,  on  the  9  th  of  May.  The  entire  surface  was  harrowed 
May  13th.  On  the  21st  of  May,  yellow  dent  com  was  planted 
on  all  the  pieces  alike,  in  drills  running  north  and  south,  four 
feet  apart.  A  cultivator  was  run  twice  in  a  row  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  it  was  all  hand-hoed  on  the  17th.  July  8th  it  was 
again  coltiyated  and  hoed,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  it 
was  cut  up  and  put  in  *'  stooks." 

The  com  was  husked  and  weighed,  on  plats  No's  2,  3  and  4, 
of  each  letter,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  com  on  plata 
No.  1,  of  each  letter,  was  husked  and  weighed  October 
23d.  The  stalks  were  all  hauled  and  weighed  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  weather  was  favorable  during  the  time  of  husk- 
ing and  hauling,  so  that  the  crop  was  secured  in  good  condition. 

On  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  the 
com  in  the  ear,  and  the  weight  of  the  stalks,  in  pounds  and 
decimals,  is  marked  on  each  plat.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, a  letter,  indicating  the  time  of  applying  the  manure,  is 
prefixed  to  the  letter  and  number  designating  the  plat. 

Plats  marked  N,  were  not  manured. 

'*         ''X,  were  manured  Dec.  6th,  before  ploughing. 
*'         "      Y,  were  manured  April  2l8t,  before  ploughing. 
''         "      Z,  were  manured  May  9th,  on  the  surface,  after 
ploughing. 
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Iq  table  No.  1,  is  given  the  yield  per  acre,  of  com  and  stalks^ 
for  each  plat.  The  amonnt  of  shelled  corn  is  estim'ited  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  pounds  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  com. 
Hhe  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  sabdivisions  of  each  piece, 
are  also  giveo.  The  com  was  of  fair  qaality,  althongh,  on  the 
whole,  it  gave  rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  soft 
ears. 


TABLE   No.    1, 

YIELD  FEB  ACRE. 


LETTER   AND  NUMBER  OF  PLAT 


Cork. 


Ponndf. 


Bushels  of 

Shelled  Corn 

at  70  lbs. 

each. 


Staisb. 


POQOdf. 


Tons. 


Z,A,1, 

•*    2, 

"    8, 

"    *, 

Aversge, 

N,B,1, 

"    «, 

**    8, ... 

"    4, 

Average, 

X,C,1 

"    % 

"    8, 

•*    4, 

Average, 


5610 

80.14 

4029 

6670 

70.67 

4840 

4010 

70.14 

8920 

4740 

67.71 

4040 

6207 

74.80 

4806 

S.40 

2.17 

i.oa 

2.02 


2.1ft 


6830 

70.14 

8960 

4560 

86.14 

8680 

8900 

66.71 

8080 

4180 

60.00 

4040 

4480 

84.00 

8690 

l.OS 
1.84 
1.64 
2.02 


1.84 


4900 

70.00 

8800 

4600 

67.00 

8120 

4640 

66.28 

8280 

4180 

59.00 

86:o 

4590 

65.67 

8430 

1.90 
1.66 
1.64 
1.76 


1.71 
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UTTBB  AND  KXTHBEB  OF  FLAT. 


C0B5. 


PoandflL 


Ba«bel8  of 

3belti*<l  Corn 

at  70  lbs, 

ead). 


Stalks. 


Poonds. 


K,D,1, 

"    «, 

"    », 

"    4, 

ATenge,. 

Y,K,1^ 

-  2, 

"    «, 

*'    4, 

Average^ 

H,F,1, 

'•    «. 

•  8,..:...... 

"    i,... 

ATorage,. 

X»<»,1, 

«    «, 

"   8, 

*•   4, 

Arerafe^ 

W,B,1,. 

-  % 

"     3 

"      4, 

ATorsgo, . 


S980 
8810 
4920 
8700 


8800 


86.8ft 
64.48 
87.48 
64.14 


66.71 


4630 
4830 
4140 
4240 


4307 


64.67 
61.86 
68.14 
60.67 


61.63 


4220 
8640 
8960 
8810 


60.28 

62.ro 

66.48 
64.48 


8006 


66.78 


4210 
87C0 
4270 
4180 


4090 


60.14 
e2.86 
61.00 
69.71 


68.42 


2660 
2920 
8320 
8600 


8100 


8820 
8480 


8620 


8480 


8280 
8030 
8280 
4380 


8410 


4aco 

8200 


8820 


Tom. 


1.28 
1.48 
1.66 
1.80 


1.66 


1.66 
1.74 
1.80 
1.76 


1.74 


1.64 
1.60 
1.64 
2.04 


1.70 


8.10 
1.60 
1.64 
2.80 


1.91 


4890 
4260 
8940 
4270 


4212 


62.71 
60.71 
66.28 
61. CO 


60.17 


4400 
4000 
8820 
4800 


4U0 


2.20 
2.00 
1.66 
2.40 


2.06 
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TABLE   No.    1.— OoNTiHUBD. 


LVTTEB  AND   NUMBEB  OF  PLAT. 


CORir. 


Poands. 


Basbels  of 

Shelled  Corn 

«l  70  lbs. 

etcb. 


Staxjcs. 


Pounds. 


Tons. 


Z,  1,1, 

"    % 

"    8, 

**    4, 

ATerage, 
N,K,1, 

"  a, 

•*  «, 

"  *, 

Average,. 


48(K) 
4360 
4A60 
4U0 


02.14 
57.86 
66.00 
69.28 


4450 


68.67 


5080 
4520 
4480 
6620 


4900 


2.54 
2.28 
2.24 

2.76 


2.45 


8880 

64.71 

4000 

8590 

51.28 

8600 

8790 

£4.14 

2800 

8670 

52.48 

8680 

8720 

58.14 

8520 

2.00 
1.80 
1.40 
1.84 


1.76 


A  wide  range  of  yariatioii  will  be  noticed  in  the  plats  without 
manure,  the  greatest  yield  of  com  being  on  Plat  B.  1,  which 
gave  at  the  rate  of  76.14  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre, 
while  the  least  yield  is  on  Plat  E.  2,  which  gave  at  the  rate  of 
61.28  bushels  of  shelled  coi^  per  acre.  The  greatest  yield  of 
stalks  on  the  plats  without  manure,  was  giyen  by  Plat  H.  4,  at 
the  rate  of  2 .  40  tons  per  acre,  while  the  least  yield  was  giyen 
by  Plat  D.  1,  at  the  rate  of  1.28  tons  per  acre. 

A  similar  yariation  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  manured 
plats.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  plats,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  results  of  four 
distinct  experiments  are  obtained.  These  are  giyen  separately 
in  Table  No.  2,  together  with  the  ayerages  of  the  combined 
experiment,  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  manured  plats,  when 
compared  with  the  ayerage  of  the  unmanured  plats. 
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It  wfll  be  seen  that  the  plats  manured  on  the  snrfaoe  after 
ploughing  gave  the  best  results  in  each  series  of  the  experi- 
ment»  and  also  in  the  average  results  of  the  entire  experiment 
A  comparison  of  the  plats  in  which  the  manure  was  ploughed 
iinder,  shows  that  the  manure  applied  in  December  gave  the 
best  results  in  the  first  and  the  third  series,  while  the  manure 
applied  in  April  gave  the  best  results  in  the  second  and  the 
fourth  series.  The  average  of  the  four  series  gives  a  slight 
advantage  to  the  December  manuring. 

It  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the 
results  above  given,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  undoubt- 
edly had  a  great  influence  in  determining  them.  A  wet  springs 
followed  by  a  very  severe  drought  during  the  summer^  pre- 
sented climatic  conditions  that  were  not  favorable  to  compara- 
tive experiments  in  the  application  of  manures  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  a  comparison  of  results 
for  a  single  season  could  not  furnish  the  desired  information 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  manure  applied  in  different  way& 
The  effect  upon  the  crops  which  follow  in  rotation,  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  account,  before  the  question  can  be  folly 
answered. 

The  above  report  is  intended  simply  to  show  the  progress 
already  made,  as  it  is  proposed  to  continue  these  experiments 
through  the  entire  rotation  of  five  years. 

M.  MILES. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  APPUOATION  OP  SPECIAL 
MANURES  TO  ROOT  CROPS. 


lu  field  No.  3,  eight  plats  were  staked  oat  in  the  Yellow 
Globe  Wurzels,  and  forty  plats  in  the  Swede  Tamips,  for 
experiments  in  the  application  of  fertilizers.  The  plats  were 
two  rods  square,  and  each  one  was  designated  by  a  letter  and 
number,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  containing  rather  more  clay  to- 
wards the  east  side,  where  the  beets  were  sown.  From  the  G- 
plats,  west,  the  soil  was  quite  sandy,  and  the  experiment  with 
the  fertilizers  applied  to  the  turnips,  was  repeated  on  pliits 
marked  H,  I,  E,  L,  M.  This  part  of  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned, as  the  seed  did  not  come  up  uniformly,  and  it  is,  for 
that  reason,  omitted  from  the  diagram. 

The  soil  on  the  different  series  of  plats  was  not  as  uniform 
as  could  have  been  wished,  but  the  repetition  of  the  plats  with- 
out fertilizers  by  the  side  of  those  to  which  the  fertilizers  were 
applied,  together  with  a  duplication  of  the  experiment  on  the 
plats  from  H  to  M,  was  thought  sufficient  to  guard  against 
any  false  estimate  of  results  arising  from  the  yariation  aboTC 
mentioned. 

This  field  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years,  until  1867, 
when  it  was  planted  to  corn.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  field 
was  ploughed  and  a  top-dressiug  of  fine,  unfermented  manure 
applied  to  the  surface  and  worked  in  uniformly  with  the  culti- 
yator.  To  guard  against  any  yariation  in  the  results  from  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  manure,  the  series  of  plats,  as 
shown  by  the  diagram,  were  arranged  north  and  south,  while 
the  manure  was  applied  in  narrow  strips  runuing  east  and  west, 
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BO  that  the  series  of  plats  indicated  by  each  letter,  received 
dressing  of  the  same  quality  of  barn-yard  manure. 

PLAN  OF  EXPERIMENT, 

WITH  YIELD  OF  BOOTS,   IN  POUNDS,   ON  EACH  PLAT. 


TtooBodM. 

EAST. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 
A,l. 

462  Ibf. 

A,  2. 
540  Ibf. 

A,  8. 

601  Ibf. 

A,  4. 
876  Ibf. 

8,1. 
610  Ibf. 

B,2. 
680  Ibf. 

B.8. 

678  Ibf. 

B,4. 
088  Ibf. 

C.l. 
OMlbf. 

0,2. 
l,0£2  1bf. 

0,8. 
1,004  Ibf. 

c;4. 

1,072  Ibf. 

D,  1. 
010  Ibf. 

D2.. 
006  Ibf. 

D,8. 
806  Ibf. 

D,4. 
084  Ibf. 

E,l. 
860  Ibf. 

E,2. 
776  Ibf. 

E,8. 
824  Ibf. 

B>4. 
864  Ibf. 

F,L 
762  Um. 

F,2. 
760  Ibf. 

F,8. 
782  Ibf. 

F,4. 
848  Ibf. 

0.1. 
771  Ibf. 

0,2. 
8ft2  Ibi. 

0.8. 
687  Ibf. 

0,4. 
880  1bff. 

WEST. 
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The  beetfl,  (Yellow  Globe  Wurzels,)  were  sown  in  drills  thirty 
inches  apart,  on  the  15th  day  of  Jane.  On  the  7th  day  of 
Jaly,  a  top-dressing  of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  was 
sowed  along  the  drills  in  the  plats  marked  A.  The  plats 
marked  B,  had  no  special  fertilizer  applied.  Any  vacancies 
that  occnrred  in  the  drills  were  filled  by  transplanting  from  the 
same  plat. 

DariDg  the  season,  the  plants  on  the  plats  to  which  the  salt 
had  been  applied,  had  larger  tops,  of  a  darker  green,  than  the 
plats  without  the  salt.  The  results  at  harvesting,  however, 
showed  that  the  salt  was  of  no  benefit 

The  turnips  on  the  series  of  plats  marked  C,  D,  E,  F  and 
O,  were  sowed  on  the  second  of  July,  in  drills  running  north 
and  south,  thirty  inches  apart.  The  variety  sown  was  Skir- 
ving's  Improved  Swede — seed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  seed  came  up  uniformly,  and  a  good  stand  was  obtained 
over  all  the  plats.  On  the  seventh  of  July,  special  fertilizers 
were  sowed  along  the  drills,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  per  acre,  as 
follows: 

Flats  marked  C,  Berry's  Super-phosphate  of  lime. 
'\  E,  Baugh's        "  "  " 

*'  G,  Baugh's  Chicago  Blood-manure.    No  dres- 

sing of  special  manures  was  applied  to  plats  marked  D.  and  F. 

The  plats  from  H  to  M,  were  sowed  on  the  third  of  July. 

The  seed  was  from  the  same  package,  the  same  drill  was 
used,  and  the  sowing  was  done  by  the  same  person  who  put  in 
the  crop  the  preceding  day,  on  plats  from  G  to  G.  A  shower 
of  rain  fell  during  the  night  of  July  2d,  and  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  soil  was  in  better  condition  for  seeding 
the  last  day,  than  it  was  the  day  before.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  seed  came  up,  however,  and  the  plants  were  not  even 
enough  to  make  the  experiment  of  any  value,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  trial  was  abandoned. 

After  the  secon  leaf  had  made  its  appearance,  the  plants 
were  thinned  in  the  drill,  to  the  distance  of  one  foot  In  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  the  same  amount  of  labor  was  per- 
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fonned  on  each  plat,  each  operation  extending  over  the  entire 
series  the  same  day.  The  crop  was  harvested  October  28tby 
the  bnlbs  from  eadi  plat  being  separately  weighed.  The  crop 
was  very  much  injured  by  the  severe  drought  of  the  summer. 
As  many  of  the  leaves  were  withered  from  the  effects  of  the 
droughty  and  considerable  variations  were  presented  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plat»  they  were  not  weighed  at  the  dose 
of  the  experiment  The  results  estimated  by  the  acre  for  each 
plat»  are  given  in  tables  Nos.  1  and  2. 


TABLE   No.    1. 

TUBNIPS* 


LETFER  AND  NO.  OP  PLAT. 


C.l, 

C.2, 

C.  8, 

C.4, 

Average, 

D.l, 

D-2, 

D.8, 

D.*, 

Average, 

Rl, 

E.2, 

B.8, 

R*, 

Average, 


TikldPsr  Aorb. 

PonndB. 

Bashols  of 

eofts. 

89,680 
40^880 
i8,760 
42,880 

068.88 
681.88 
720.83 
714.66 

41,800 

606.66 

Section  C.  1,  2,  8,  4,  an  KppH- 
cation  of  Berry's  Saperphoe- 
phate,  at  tbe  rate  of  800  fts. 
per  acre. 


86,400 

606.66 

86,240 

604.00 

86,840 

607.88 

80,860 

666.00 

86,960 

616.00 

No  special  Manore. 


84,400 

678.38 

81,040 

617.83 

82,960 

649.88 

34,160 

669.88 

38,140 

662.88 

Section  E.  1, 2, 8, 4,  an  appU* 
cation  of  Bangh's  Snperphos- 
pbate,at  tbe  rate  of  800  £bs. 
per  acre, 
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TABLE   No.    1— Continued. 


UeriEB  AND  NO.  OF  PLAT. 


r.i, 

r.«, 

».«, 

^.*, 

ATerage, 

«.l, 

0.2, 

0.8, 

e.4, 

Aferage, 


TiBLD  Pbb  Aeni. 


PonndB. 


S0,4CO 
3i|380 
8S,7aO 


U,470 


BuBbols  of 

eO  IDP. 


608.00 
OC0.M 

621.88 
682.00 


69A.60 


No  ipeclftl  Manure. 


80,840 

611.00 

94,080 

668.00 

26,480 

42t.68 

88,688 

668.88 

80,000 

610.60 

Section  G.  1 , 2,  8, 4,  an  appli- 
cation of  Baugh'a  Blood  Uuiun, 
at  tha  rate  of  800  lbs.  pM> 
acre. 


TABLE   No.    2. 

BEETS. 
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An  exftminatioii  of  the  tables  and  the  plan  of  the  experi- 
menty  will  show  a  uniform  increase  in  the  jield  of  the  plats 
from  the  series  marked  O,  to  the  series  marked  Q.  This  is 
undoubtedly  owiog  to  Tariations  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
the  different  series  of  plats.  The  regular  increase  in  the  yield 
from  G  to  Oy  seems  to  show  that  the  special  fertilizers  pro- 
duced no  effect  whateTcr  on  the  growth  of  the  crop&  The 
extreme  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  early  growth  of  the 
plants,  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  this  imexpected  result 
Had  the  fertilizers  been  distributed  in  the  drill  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  as  they  should  hsTe  been,  a  fairer  estimate  of  their 
Talue  might  have  been  obtained.  A  mistake  in  shipping  the 
fertilizers  caused  a  delay  that  preTcnted  their  arrival  in  season 
for  their  application  at  the  'proper  time. 

IL  MILES. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH    INDIAN  CORN,  IN  HILUS 
AND  IN  DRILLS. 


Twenty-four  plats,  each  two  rods  square,  were  staked  oat  on 
the  east  side  of  field  No.  2,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  advantages  of  planting 
corn  in  hills  and  in  drills.  The  plats  were  arranged  in  two 
series,  designated  by  the  letters  M  and  L,  with  a  strip  of  beans 
planted  between,  to  facilitate  the  equal  distribution  of  labor  in 
the  ooltiyation.  The  ground  was  ploughed  May  5th,  and  the 
manure  applied  evenly  over  the  surface,  was  worked  in  by  the 
eoltiTator  and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  com  was  planted  on  all 
the  plats  May  21st,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  The  plats  were  all 
cultivated  and  hoed  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  again  on  the  7th 
of  July,  the  plants  being  thinned  so  as  to  leave  the  same 
number  of  stalks  on  each  piece. 

The  M  plats,  planted  ia  drills,  were  cultivated  twice  in  each 
row  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  while  the  L  plats,  planted  in  hiUs, 
were  cultivated  once  in  a  row  each  way,  at  the  time  of  hoeing. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  it  was  proposed  to  expend,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  each  series  of  the 
plats. 

On  the  17th  of  SejAember  the  stalks  were  cut  up  at  the 
bottom,  and  secured  in  '^  stooks''  in  good  order.  The  com 
was  husked  and  weighed  in  the  plats  numbered  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 
and  12,  in  each  series,  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  in  plats 
numbered  1,  2,  8,  4,  5  and  6,  in  each  series,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  stalks  being  bound  and  carefully  set  up  again  in 
•*  fltooks."  On  the  12th  of  October  the  stalks  were  hauled  to 
ihe  barn,  in  good  condition,  a  separate  weighing  being  made 
for  each  plat.  The  weight  of  com  in  the  ear,  and  for  the 
stalks  for  each  plat  is  given,  in  the  following  plan  of  the 
experiment 
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WLkV  or  EXPBBIMIENTS  WITH  GOON  IN  HILLS  AND  IN  DRILLS,  SHOWDia 
THB  YIELD  OF  OOBN  AND  8TALK3  FOB  SAOfl  PLAT,  IN  POUNDS  AND^ 
DECIMALS  OF  A  POUND. 


NORTtt 

COUI  IV  DULtA 

BEANS. 

COBM  Vt  HlLU. 

M.I. 

L.1 

Ooni. 

Corn. 

IM.n 

120.26 

SUlki. 

SUlkf. 

U8 

160 

ir.s. 

L.S. 

Corn. 

Oom. 

117.76 

110.76 

Stalkf. 

BUIki. 

t 

142 

144 

M.8 

L.  8. 

Ooni. 

Oora. 

190.96 

190.96 

SUlkib 

6UUDL 

16e 

144 

M  4. 

Ui. 

Oorn. 

Corn. 

198.76 

196.96 

Stalki. 

sulks. 

M4J 

186 

SOUTH 
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TABLE--O0NTINUHD. 

NO:iTH. 


OORX  Lt  DSILU. 

BFAN8. 

Cork  in  Bilxs. 

M  6. 

L.  6. 

Oarn. 

Corn, 

122.W 

116.76 

BUkB. 

euikfl. 

140 

140 

If.  6. 

L.  01 

(brn. 

Cora. 

120.26 

116.06 

Stalks. 

Stalks. 

164 

100 

H.7. 

L.  7. 

Cora. 

Corn. 

146.T6 

116.76 

Sialkt. 

Stalks. 

180 

I60: 

M.6. 

U8L 

Corn. 

Con. 

in.76 

106.S6 

Sulks. 

SUUES. 

162 

190 

lf.9. 

L.  0. 

Oora. 

Corn. 

140.76 

•    104.76 

BUlkf. 

SUOct. 

160 

100 

I 


SUl}IH. 
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TABLE— Continued. 

NORTH. 


COBV  15  DbILLS. 

BEANa 

CoBir  m  Buu. 

H,10. 

UIO. 

Corn. 

Corn. 

188.25 

1 

119.25 

Stallcf. 

8talk?. 

100 

120 

M.lt 

L.11 

Corn. 

Com. 

190.76 

105.76 

8talk0. 

Stalka. 

148 

100 

M  12. 

L.12. 

Corn. 

Com. 

107.  T5 

103.76 

8UUw. 

sunu. 

10« 

130 

80DTH. 

The  north  plats  in  each  series  were  nearlj  loTel,  the  soil 
eontaioing  considerably  more  day  than  the  plats  at  the  south 
end  of  the  serie&  Li  comparing  plats  of  the  same  number 
in  each  series,  there  was,  apparently,  no  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil;  The  quality  of  the  com  was  rather  better  on 
the  plats  planted  in  hills.  In  the  following  tables  the  results 
are  given  for  each  plat,  as  estimated  by  the  acre.  Li  the 
oolumn  of  shelled  com,  scTenty  pounds  of  ears  has  been 
estimated  as  equal  to  a  bushel  (of  56  lbs.)  of  shelled  com. 
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TABLE   No.    1. 

DRILLS. 


LETTER   AND  NUMBER  OP   PLAT. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


CoRir. 


POUQdft. 


Bushels 

Shelled,  at 

70  lbs., ears 


Stalks. 


PouDtb. 


Tons. 


Ml, 

M.i, 

M.8, 

M.4, 

!«.», 

M.  «, 

11  7, 

M.8, 

Ma, 

M.  10, 

M.  U, 

II.  12, 

Avenge, ....... 

16 


4090 
4710 
4810 
MM 
4910 
6170 
68S0 
5610 
6090 
6330 
6190 
4810 


6199 


71.28 
07.28 
68.71 
79.28 
70.14 
73.86 
88.28 
78.71 
86.67 
70  14 
74.14 
61.67 


74.M 


6620 

6680 

6240 

6160 

6630  I 

6160 

7200 

6080 

6820 

0400 

6920 

4160 


2.76 
2.84 
8.12 
8.06 
2.80 
8.06 
8.60 
8.04 
8.16 
8.90 
2.96 
2.06 


S.9t 
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TABLE   No.    2. 

BILLS. 


LETTKB   AND  NUMBER  OF  PLAT. 


YIELD  P£:i  acre: 


Oo«5. 


PooikUi 


Ba»bels 
Shelled,  at 
70  lbs  f  earp. 


St^xju. 


Poandff. 


Toot. 


LI 

I*«.   

L». 

L.4 

!*•, 

!.«, 

UT 

L  8 

I*». 

L.  IC, 

LM 

L.IS. 

ATerace^ 


4810 

C8.71 

6000 

4700 

68.48 

6760 

4810 

68.  n 

6760 

MIO 

71.67 

6640 

4e::0 

66.14 

6600 

4tf0 

66.48 

6200 

4080 

66.14 

6030 

4880 

61.86 

4800 

4100 

60.86 

4(00 

4770 

68.14 

4800 

4280 

60.48 

4000 

4160 

60.28 

6200 

4688 

66.47 

6318 

8.0» 
2.88 
2.88 

8.82 
2.80 
2.60 
3.00 
2.40 
2.00 
2.40 
2.0O 
2.60 


2.66 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORN. 

This  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  de> 
termiDiDg  the  relaUye  fertility  of  nnmaoared  experimental 
plats,  with  reference  to  obtaining  a  reliable  standard  of  com- 
parison in  field  experiments. 

In  my  report  on  experiments  for  the  year  1866,  the  varia- 
tions ob^erred  in  the  prodactiveness  of  anmanored  experimen- 
tal plats,  of  apparently  the  same  quality  and  texture  of  soil, 
were  referred  to  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  relia- 
ble standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  results  of  field 
experinjents  may  be  measured.  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Agriculture^  for  1866,  p.  69.) 
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In  accordance  with  tho  snggestions  then  made,  the  followiog 
experiment  has  been  planned  for  the  purpoiie  of  avoiding  this 
sonrce  of  error  in  the  determination  of  resnlta 

Twentj-fonr  plals  of  nniform  size,  (two  rudn  by  four  rodi*,) 
were  staked  ofif  on  the  lawn  north  of  tho  Boarding  Hall,  each 
of  which  is  designated  by  a  nnmber  and  letter,  so  that  the 
experiment  can  be  readily  divided  into  several  parallel  series. 
These  plats  occnpy  part  of  the  ground  under  experiment  in 
the  surface  application  of  manures  in  1864-6.  (See  Report  of 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1866,  p.  55.)  The  out* 
line  of  the  original  plats  is  traced  on  the  oflSce  record  of  the 
present  experiment^  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  results, 
shows  that  the  fertilizers  applied  in  1864  have  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  the  present  season.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  of  uniform  character,  so  fir  as  can  be  determined  by  its 
physical  properties  and  appearance,  excepting  at  the  south* 
east  comer  of  the  piece. 

Plats  A.  4,  R  4,  and  parts  of  plats  A.  3,  6.  3,  O.  3,  and  0.  4, 
occupy  Dg  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ground,  have  a  soil  con- 
siderably darker  than  that  of  the  other  plats.  The  surface  of 
the  piece  is  nearly  level,  there  being  but  a  slight  descent  to  the 
south-east,  towards  the  above  mentioned  plats. 

With  the  exception  already  noticed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  piece  of  ground  presenting  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
appearance  of  its  subdivisions.  At  the  north  side  of  the  piece 
seyeral  smaller  plats  have  been  added,  to  fill  out  the  triangular 
piece  along  the  plank  road.  The  f c»llowing  plan  will  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  plats,  together  with  the  produce  of  com 
and  of  stalks  on  each  plat  The  weights  are  given  in  pounda 
and  decimals  of  a  pound,  the  eora  being  wdgheck  in  the  ear. 
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PLAN  OF  EXPEailCENTAL  OBOTJHD  N.   OF  BOABDIKG  BILL. 
NORTa 


^.V^ 


JJOaX). 


Corn,  lb?. 
100.02 

F. 

SUlkJi,lb«. 
140 

* 

— 

Corn.  'bs. 
08.87 

Corp,  lbs, 
62.87 
P. 
SUlk-.lbF. 

si 

Com,  1»>8. 
4i.87 

C 
StaikKjbs. 

60 

Corn, 
147.13 

COfD, 

168.76 

Corn, 
100.03 

Cora, 
180.76 

Corn, 
114.T6 

Cora, 
117.36 

F.L 

£.1. 

D.1. 

C.l. 

ai. 

▲.1. 

Stalks. 
142 

Sislkf, 
127 

sulks, 
144 

8U!ks, 
126 

Stalks. 
119 

SUltaH 
184 

Corn, 
128.26 

Corn, 
100.26 

Com, 
100.02 

Cora. 
102.02 

Corn, 
197.60 

Cora, 
304.60 

F.2. 

F.  X 

P.  2. 

C2 

B.2. 

A.  3. 

sulks, 
148 

SUlki. 
107 

sulks, 
180 

sulks, 

189 

Stalks, 
198 

Stalks, 
108 

Com, 
100.02 

Corn, 
108.02 

Com, 
102.2$ 

Osm, 
228.60 

Cora, 
3C2.87 

Cora, 
301.00 

,      F.8. 

F.  8. 

D.8. 

C.8. 

B.8. 

A.  8. 

SUIkt, 
!        183 

Stalks, 
170 

sulks, 
189 

sulks, 
300 

Stalks, 
189 

Stalks, 
170 

Corn, 
168.02 

Coro, 
178.12 

Corn, 
308.00 

Coro, 
216.60 

Cora, 
217.60 

Cora, 
100.60 

F.4. 

E.4. 

D.4. 

C4. 

B.4. 

A.  4. 

sulk-, 
106 

sulks, 
100.60 

sulks, 
307 

sulks, 

100 

sulks, 
200 

SUIki, 
100 

SOUTH. 
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No  manure  of  any  kind  has  been  applied  to  these  plats  since 
the  year  1864,  as  described  in  the  report  on  the  surface  appli- 
cation of  manures.  The  plats  have  all  been  treated  in  the* 
same  manner,  the  same  amount  of  labor  having  been  expen- 
ded on  each.  The  sod  was  plowed  under  with  a  flat  farrow 
about  five  inches  in  depth,  on  the  8th  day  of  May.  On  the 
19th  the  surface  was  fitted  for  planting,  by  the  use  of  the^ 
oultiyator  and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  com  was  planted  in  hills 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  on  the  20th.  June  16th  the  com 
was  cultivated  and  hoed,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  aumifonn 
number  in  each  hill.  On  the  14th  of  July  the  com  was  again 
cultivated^  and  on  the  16th  it  was  hoed.  The  com  made  a 
alow  growth  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  thought  that  the  crop  would  prove  an  entire  failure.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  com  was  cut  up  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  in  "  stocks."  The  plats  were  all  husked  on  the  12th  of 
October,  the  com  being  separately  weighed  on  each  plat.  The 
com  was  of  inferior  quality,  the  severe  drought  interfering 
with  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  Oq  the  15th  of  October  the 
stalks  were  hauled,  the  produce  of  each  plat  being  weighed  by 
itsell  In  the  foUowing  table  (No.  1,)  the  yield  for  each  plat  ia 
given  per  acre,  together  with  the  average  of  the  plats  having 
the  same  letter.  In  the  second  column  of  the  table,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  shelled  com  ia  given,  reckoning  seventy 
pounds  of  ears  equal  to  a  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds  of  shelled 
com. 
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TABLE   No.    1. 

EXPEBIHEKTAL  OBOUIiD  NOBTH  OF  BOARDIKO  BALL. 


YieiDP. 

R  ACB& 

OOEH. 

feTAUCS. 

Poands. 

Busbeto 
bliellMl,  at 
70  tbs.  earr. 

POQIldt. 

Tent. 

A.  1, 

2845 
4300 
4D20 
8(00 

83.80 
6S.48 
67.48 
67  00 

2680 
8S0O 
86£0 
8000 

l.H 

A.  2 

1.08 

jL  8, 

1.78 

A,  t, 

i.to 

ATerage, 

8284 

61.24 

8606 

l.li 

B.  1, 

B.2 

B.8, 

B.4, 

Average,. . 
C. 

ai 

C2. 

a8 

C4, 

Aveng*',. . 

D. 

D.  1, 

I^«, 

D.  8, 

D.4. 

Average,.. 


2206 
8060 
4057 
4360 


8888 


82.78 
68.48 
67.00 
82.14 


62.88 


23S0 
8000 
8780 
8880 


8486 


1.10 
I.M 
1.8) 
1.08 


1.74 


8482 


1016 

27.86 

261'k 

87.86 

8852 

e6.08 

4470 

88.86 

4310 

81.67 

40.08 


St16 
8182 
8012 
8846 
4100 


8488 


80.21 
44.76 
66.80 
64.04 
60.48 


2O0O 
2600 
8780 
4000 
8080 


8248 


40.04 


1.00 
l.« 
1.88 
S.80 
1.08 


i.ei 


20iO 

1.04 

2880 

1.44 

8720 

1.88 

8780 

1.88 

4140 

t.oy 

820 

1.81 
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TABLE   No.    1.— CoNTiNtJED. 


LBITBB   AND   NUMBER   OF   PLAT. 


E, 

E.  1 

E.a, 

B.  8, 

E.  4 

Ayoragc, 

F, 

F.  1, 

F.a, 

F.8, 

F.  4, 

Arerage,. 


YIELD  PE<  ACRE 


CoRwr 


Poandf. 


Baebels 
Shelled,  at 
70  lbs.,  ears 


Stalkp. 


Poands. 


Tons. 


2735 
8075 
8324 
8372 
8463 


8194 


89.07 

2040 

43.98 

2540 

47.60 

8840 

48.18 

8500 

49.48 

8810 

46.08 

8178 

1.88 
1.37 
1.67 
1.78 
1.90 


1.89 


8333 

47.60 

2800 

2942 

42.08 

2840 

2465 

85.21 

2860 

8212 

45.89 

8660 

8073 

48.89 

8800 

8084 

42.92 

8003 

1.40 
1.43 
1.48 
1.88 
1  68 


1.84 


The  least  jield,  according  to  the  table,  is  27.35  bn^^belsof 
sbelled  com  and  one  ton  of  stalks  per  acre,  on  plat  0,  while 
the  greatest  jield  is  68.85  bushels  of  shelled  com,  on  plat  0. 
3,  and  2 .  07  tons  of  stalks  on  plat  D.  4.  The  average  of  all  the 
plats  is  48.17  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  1 .65  tons  of  stalks 
per  acre.  From  the  wide  range  of  variation  of  these  plats,  all 
treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resalts  of  a 
single  field  experiment  in  the  application  of  manures,  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  establish  any  rule  of  practice. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
a  sybtematic  series  of  experiments,  so  conduct*  d  as  to  guard 
against  all  sources  of  fallacy,  and  then  carefully  repeated  under 
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a  variety  of  circumstances.  Experimenta  like  these  cannoi 
well  be  made  by  a  private  individaal,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
expend  a  fortune  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
supervision  for  a  series  of  years.  The  results  obtained  this 
season  in  the  experiment  under  consideration,  furnish  simply  a 
starting  point  for  the  investigations  that  are  to  follow.  The- 
yield  of  each  plat,  as  above  recorded,  will  serve  as  a  standard 
by  which  future  results  may  be  measured.  One-half  of  the- 
plats  will  receive  an  application  of  manures  next  season,  while- 
the  other  half  will  be  cropped  without  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  results  will  then  be  recorded  for  a  number  of 

years. 

ML  MILES. 
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EXPEEIMENIS  IN  AGMCULTDRAL  CHEMISTRY. 


To  the  Honorable  Staie  Board  of  AgricuUure: 

Iherewith  submit  ihe  following  Report  of  Experiments nmde 
for  the  year  1868,  in  the  department  of  Agriooltural  Chemistry: 

Early  in  flie  year  I  presented  the  following  sohemefor  exper- 
iments  in  my  departlnent: 

2b  the  Honorable  Board  of  AgricuUure: 

In  accordance  with  instmctions  from  yoor  honorable  body*  I 
present  the  following  plan  for  experiments  in  the  department 
of  Agricoltoral  Chemistry,  for  the  year  1868. 

The  vast  deposits  of  muck  in  this  State,  and  the  great  value 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  by  the  fiirmer,  will  justify  addi- 
tional experiments  with  this  substance.  The  experiments  here- 
tofore performed  at  the  College  with  this  material,  have  been 
chiefly  by  composting  it  with  animal  manure&  I  now  propose 
to  try  the  effect  of  composting  it  with  mineral  substancea  I 
darign,  therefore,  to  make  four  composts  with  muck,  viz: 

Muck  and  wood  ashes. 

Muck  and  leached  ashes. 

Muck  and  lime. 

Muck,  lime  and  salt 

I  propose  to  test  each  of  these  composts  on  com  and  meadow 
land,  devoting  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  each  experiment,  and 
in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  variations  in  fer- 
tility of  the  soU,  to  have  an  equal  area  of  ground  intervening 
between  each  experimental  plat,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  compar- 
ison, taking  the  mean  product  of  two  plats  without  manures, 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  plat  included  between  them. 
17 
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I  also  propose  to  test  the  effects  of  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes- 
and  gypsum  on  clover.  A  mixture  of  the  se  substances  has 
been  found  more  beneficial  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  espee- 
ii^y  near  the  sea  coast,  than  either  of  them  alone.  I  propose 
to  ascertain  if  t  he  same  is  true  in  this  inland  position.  I  pro- 
pose, also,  to  test  leached  ashes  in  the  same  way,  to  ascertain 
from  whence  comes  the  beneficial  action  of  wood  ashes — ^from 
their  soluble  or  insoluble  element&  The  vast  quantities  of 
leached  ashes  whidi  go  to  waste  in  our  State,  will  justify  Bome 
efxpariments,  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  their  great 
▼ahie. 

I  wish,  al40»  to  repeat  and  enlarge  mj  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  manurea  I  also  propose 
a  series  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  com- 
position of  soils  on  their  temperature.  Schubler,  Sir  H.  Dsvy, 
and  others,  have  made  observations  on  the  temperature  of  soils 
as  influenced  by  their  chemical  composition,  and  have  obtained 
valuable  information  thereby;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware, no  one 
has  yet  made  a  continuous  series  of  observati(»is  of  this  kind, 
extending  through  the  whole  season  of  vegetable  growth.  The 
fBTtner  has  no  direct  control  over  climate;  the  means  by  whloh 
he  may  affect  the  climate,  acting  but  slowly  and  imperfectly; 
but  the  soil  is  much  more  within  his  control.  If  he  is  able  by 
altering  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  his  soil  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies,  or  control  tibe  excessei^  of  dimate,  a  very 
interesting  and  hopeful  field  of  research  and  inquiry  is  opened, 
both  to  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  agriculturist. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Laksinq,  January  10th,  1868. 

The  composts  for  these  experiments  were  prepared  in  the 
month  of  February.  One  consisted  of  five  loads  of  swamp 
muck,  and  two  loads  of  leached  ashes;  the  second,  of  five 
loads  of  muck  and  ten  bushels  of  quick  lime  slaked  with  water, 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt;  the  fourth,  with 
five  loads  of  muck,  and  one  load  of  wood  ashes.    The  maie- 
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mli  of  each  eompost  were  oarefuUy  mixed  together  under 
shelter,  and  shoyeled  over  from  time  to  time,  until  gnfflcriently 
iaooiporated  and  ready  for  nee. 

EXFIBIMEIITS  WITH  0L07IB. 

A  piece  of  clover  ground  was  selected  which  was  a  second 
year  from  seeding,  having  been  mowed  once,  the  year  preced- 
ing. One  acre  was  taken  for  experiment,  and  divided  into 
portions  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  each.  To  each  alternate 
portion,  manorial  substances  were  applied,  leaving  every  other 
portion  vrith  no  dressing,  to  show  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil 

The  composts,  &a,  were  applied  on  the  29th  of  April,  in 
qomtities  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Ifo.  1.  One  load  of  compost  of  muck  and  leached  ashes. 

No.  2.  No  dressing. 

No.  3.  One  load  of  eompost  of  muck  and  lime  daked  with 
water. 

No.  4.  No  dressing. 

No.  5.  One  load  of  compost  of  muck  and  lime,  slaked  vrith 
brine. 

No.  6.  No  dressing. 

No.  7.  One  load  of  compost  of  muck  and  ashes. 

No.  8.  No  dressing. 

No.  9.  One  load  of  muck. 

No.  10.  No  dressing. 

Na  11.  One-half  bushel  ashes  and  one-eighth  bushel  gyp- 
sum. 

No.  12.  No  dressing. 

No.  18.  One  half-bushel  ashes. 

No.  14.  No  dressing. 

Na  15.  One-eighth  bushel  gypsum. 

No.  16.  No  dressing. 

July  2d  the  clover  was  mowed  and  put  up  in  small  cocks. 
July  4th,  cocks  turned.  July  6th,  cocks  turned  again.  July 
7Ui,  file  clover  was  shaken  out  in  the  forenoon,  and  drawn  to 
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the  bam  in  the  afternoon,  the  product  of  each  parcel  being 
separately  weighed  on  a  Fairbanks'  scale. 

September  Ist  the  second  crop  of  doTer  was  cut,  bat  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  it  could  not  be  gathered  till 
September  14th.  The  clover  was  very  much  damaged  by  long 
exposure  to  rain. 

The  product  of  these  two  cuttings,  the  kind  of  dressingB 
employed,  and  the  gain  and  loss  per  acre,  are  all  exhibited  in 
the  following  table: 

TABLB  OF  BIBULTS  Of  KXPKBHrXMTS  ON  GLOVEB. 


DRESSINGS  APPLIED. 

Moek  Mid  laaohed  ashef, .... 

N«  dressing, 

Mockftod  lime, 

No  dreeslng, 

Mack,  line  and  salt; 

No  dressing, 

Mack  and  ashes, 

No  dressing, 

Mack, 

No  dressing, 

Bair  ba.  ashes,  }i  ba.  gyps., 

No  dressing, 

Half  bashel  ashes, 

No  dressing, 

One-eighth  bashel  gypsam,. . 
No  dressing,. 


IstCbof. 

2DCBor. 

TOTIL. 

Giw. 

20}  lbs. 

140  lbs. 

414  lbs. 

116  lbs 

SOO  *» 

08  *» 

208  " 

20D  " 

78  " 

2T8  " 

47  *' 

12ft  ** 

80  « 

184  " 

128  ** 

80  '» 

158  « 

Loss,U  " 

184  «* 

40  ** 

174  " 

204  *' 

00  " 

204  »* 

77  ** 

188  « 

82  *' 

280  " 

224  " 

102  « 

826  '< 

46  *» 

211  « 

80  " 

800  " 

204  •' 

87  " 

271  " 

23  « 

164  " 

48  *« 

107  '* 

180  '< 

40  " 

218  •* 

18  «* 

164  « 

ifi    « 

210  " 

218  " 

02  " 

810  «' 

88  " 

100  *» 

48  »' 

288  ** 

Qaib} 


1,856  lbs 


782    " 


Loss, 
17? 


1,282    ** 
786    ** 


There  was  a  wide  diversity  in  the  productiveness  of  the  bcmI, 
and  many  of  the  results  are  surprising.  Thus,  ashes  and  gyp- 
sum together^  produce  less  apparent  influence  than  gypsum 
alone.  The  laige  yield  on  the  piece  dressed  by  muck  and 
leached  ashes,  and  the  yield  on  the  piece  dressed  with  mock 
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and  asheSy  will  attract  attention.    The  apparent  loss  from  the 
use  of  mnok^  lime  and  salt,  will  also  attract  attention. 

EXPSRIMBNTS  IN  COBN.     * 

The  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  experiments  in  com,  was 
an  nnfortonate  selection  It  is  a  very  stiff  day,  which  has 
nerer  been  nnderdrained.  It  has  lain  in  pasture  for  seyeral 
years,  and  the  large  number  of  '*  cut  worms"  which  had  har- 
bored in  the  old  sward,  nearly  destroyed  the  com,  *< cutting" 
it  badly  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 

Ground  was  prepared  for  planting  after  stumps  had  been 
grabbed  and  stones  removed,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
The  oom  was  planted  the  18th  of  May,  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 
Three  rows  had  no  manure;  the  next  three  had  a  shoyelful  of 
the  compost  of  muck  and  leached  ashes  applied  to  each  hill 
before  planting,  the  oompost  and  soil  being  thoroughly  mixed 
by  a  hoe.  The  next  three  rows  had  no  manure;  then  two  rows 
had  a  shoyelfal  of  muck  and  lime  in  each  hill,  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  the  hoe;  then  two  rows  with  no  manure;  then 
two  rows  with  a  shoyelful  of  compost  of  muck,  lime  and  salt, 
mixed  as  before;  then  two  rows  with  no  manure;  then  two 
rows  with  a  shoyelful  of  compost  of  muck  and  ashes.  The 
rest  of  the  piece  receiyed  no  dressing,  except  eight  hills  te- 
aeryed  for  experiment  with  volatile  elements  of  manures. 

The  com  was  cultivated  and  hoed  twice;  cut  up  September 
29th,  and  husked  when  quite  dry. 

The  compost  employed,  the  number  of  rows  and  yield,  are 
embodied  in  the  foUowiog  table.  For  convenience  of  compar- 
ison, the  whole  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  two  rows  to  each 
experiment. 
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TABLE  OF  BE8ULT8  IN  BXTBIUKTS  WITH  OOSN. 


Bowi. 


DRESSINGS  APPLIED. 


No  man  are, 

Mack  and  leached  aahee, 

Rbmaaare, 

Maek  and  lime, 

Nontanare, 

Mnck,  lime  and  ealt, .... 

NoBHUinre, 

Mack  and 
No 


COBir,  LB8. 

GAor, 

us. 

Gaxv  hk 
AtMM,  a 

128 

IT. 
92 

70 

» 

148 

3T 

» 

IM 

28 

nn 

142 
lOO 

82 

wc 

In  these  experiments  the  relatively  large  gain  from  iba  «8e 
of  modcand  leadied  ashes  will  attract  attention.  TbB ooa- 
posts  nsed  in  these  experiments  were  prepared  in  the  same  pco- 
portion  as  those  used  in  the  experiments  on  doTsr. 

The  above  table  presents  the  results  so  deariy,  that  no  addt- 
tuttal  explanation  will  be  required.  The  results  would  have 
beea  much  more  striking^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ravages  cyf 
the  **  out  worm,"  which  was  far  more  destructive  on  the  i 
treated  with  compost^  than  on  those  Idt  in  their  natural  i 

EXPSBDOENTS  ON  THI  VOLATILl   CONSTITUENTS  OF  KANUBBS* 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  respect  to  the  vob^ 
tile  parts  of  manures;  one  to  test  the  influence  of  these  volatile 
portions  upon  the  production  of  grain,  and  the  other  to  test 
the  relative  amount  of  ammonia  which  will  escape,  whea 
manure  is  left  exposed  on  the  surface  of  a  soil  or  placed  beneath 
the  soiL 

The  first  experiments  were  merely  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments performed  two  years  since.  Four  jugs,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  gallons  each,  were  filled  three-fourths  full  with 
fresh  stable  manure  and  water.    In  the  mouth  of  the  jug  a 
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perforated  oork  was  inserted^  in  which  was  placed  a  cnrred  lead 
pipe,  through  which  pipe  all  the  volatile  gases  and  vapors  must 
pass.  The  open  extremity  of  this  pipe  was  made  to  descend 
two  inches  into  the  soil,  in  tbe  centre  of  a  hiU  of  com.  In  this 
way  fonr  hills  of  com  were  fed  with  the  volatile  exhalations 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  contained  in  the 
fonr  jugs,  and  this  amount  of  plant  food  they  received  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  soil  would  jield  in  its  natural  state.  In  like 
manner  four  other  jugs  were  fiDed  with  hen  manure  and  wator^ 
but  in  aU  other  respects  treated  in  the  same  way  as  flie  flrst 
four  jugs. 

The  eight  hills  of  com  thus  treated  exhibited  a  mudi  more 
v^^rous  growth  than  any  other  hiOa  growing  in  their  vioinityy 
the  color  of  the  leaf  a  much  darker  green,  and  the  stalks  tas- 
seled  out  nearly  a  week  before  any  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  four  hiUs  eadi  fed  by  flie  volatile  matters  given  off  from 
a  jug  filled  with  horse  manure  and  water,  yielded  six  pounds 
thirteen  ounces  of  com,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  bushels  per 
acre,  a  gain  of  270  per  cent  over  the  com  that  grew  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  four  hills  fed  with  volatile  elements  given 
off  trom  the  four  jugs  filled  with  hen  manure  and  water, 
yielded  seven  pounds  nine  ounces  of  com,  or  at  the  rate  of  75 
bushels  per  acre,  a  gain  of  350  per  cent 

To  determine  the  relative  amount  of  ammonia  given  off  in 
the  atmosphere  by  manure  when  buried  in  the  soil,  or  left  on 
its  floilace,  I  used  six  boxetf  twelve  inches  on  eadi  aide,  having 
a  projecting  cover  to  prevent  entrance  of  rain  water.  These 
boxes  were  placed  near  each  other,  on  good  garden  soil  Inade 
each  box  was  an  <<  iron-stone  china  "  breakfast  plate,  raised 
five  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  each  plate  was 
placed  75  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  sulphuric  add,  to . 
unite  with  and  retain  the  ammonia  which  might  be  set  free  in 
the  experiment 

The  first  and  sixth  box  contained  no  manure,  these  serving 
to  determine  how  much  ammonia  tbe  acid  would  naturally 
gather  from  the  air  or  soil     Box  No.  2  contained  half  a  wheel- 
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barrow  load  of  fresh  horse  manure^  ooTered  with  four  inohea 
depth  of  BoiL  No.  3,  the  same  amount  of  horse  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  No.  4,  one  inch  depth  of  hen 
manure,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  No.  5  had  one  inch 
depth  of  hen  manure*  ooYered  with  four  inches  depth  of  soiL 

The  boxes  covering  the  manure,  and  also  the  plates  contain- 
ing the  acid,  were  placed  in  position  May  12th,  and  left 
undisturbed  till  Sepi  19th,  when  the  contents  of  each  plate 
were  carefully  removed,  and  the  amount  of  free  add  which 
each  contained  was  carefully  ascertained  by  volumetric  analysis. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of 
the  standard  acid  would  remain  as  free  add,  unless  some  por- 
tion was  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  present^  either  in  the 
form  of  the  minute  amount  always  found  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  summer  months,  or  the  ammonia  formed  from  the 
decay  of  manure  in  the  boxes,  and  escaping  into  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  boxes,  and  as  a  waste  product  when  manures  are 
so  treated.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  results: 


NO. 


1. 

2. 

& 

4. 
6. 

f. 


Box  covering  Mil, 

Hone  nianare  covered  bf  four  inches  soil, 

Herie  maniire  on  snrfaoe  soil, 

Hen  Kiannre  OB  snrfk^e  of  soil, 

Hen  manure  eovered  four  inches  deep, . . . . , 
Box  covering  soil, 


PuBB  Acid  Bsmaim- 

IHO. 

BT  THB 

Ammosu. 

78)i  c.  c. 

l>ic.c 

72)^  c.  c. 

i>i  c.  c. 

Mac. 

9     C.C 

2iX  0.  0. 

48KC.C 

li^i  c.  c. 

2)tf  C.C. 

n^  c.  c. 

IKce. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  evident  that  when  ma- 
'  nures,  even  of  the  highly  nitrogenized  varieties  are  buried  four 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  loss  of  ammonia 
during  the  season's  growth  is  very  smaU;  but  that  when  left 
exposed  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  the  loss  by  the  ammonia 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  becomes  very  large.    The  bearing 
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of  iheee  facte  on  the  qaesiion  of  the  sorfaoe  application  of  ma- 
nore,  or  burying  it  beneath  the  sorface,  wUl  be  evid^it  to  the 
reader,  at  once. 

SZPIBIMENTB  OH    TBMPEBATUBB8  OF  SOIL  AS  AFFXOTSD  BY  CHBMIOAL 

ooHsnruTioN. 

These  experimental  inyestigations  consisted  of  a  series  of 
observaticnis,  by  means  of  thermometers  placed  in  the  soils,  and 
the  observations  taken  thrice  daily,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
30th  of  September.  The  soils  nsed  were  tile  clay  taken  from 
the  sabsoil;  sand,  sach  as  is  used  for  making  mortar,  and  freed 
from  all  foreign  matter,  by  washing;  tile  day  and  12  per  cent, 
homos;  sand  and  12  per  cent,  homos,  and  homos.  Each  kind 
of  soil  was  placed  in  a  separate  box;  the  seyeral  boxes  being 
separated  by  hollow  walls  to  prerent  the  lateral  eommonication 
of  heat.  The  thermometer  bolbs  were  boried  two  inches  deep 
in  each  soil,  and  the  stems  projected  horizontally  from  the  side 
of  the  box,  so  that  the  temperatore  coold  readily  be  read  from 
the  thermometer  soala  The  observations  were  taken  at  7  a.  m., 
2  p.  ic,  and  9  p.  m.  These  observations  and  the  resolte,  are 
contained  in  the  following  table: 

18 
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BEGAprruLATioir. 


or  Thermometer  in  open  atr, 

Of  Tile  Caay  from  BabsoU, , 

Of  Tile  Clay  and  12  Per  Ct.  Hnmai, . 

Of  Sand, 

Of  Sand  and  12 Per  Ct  Homos...... 

Of  Hiimos,  or  Swamp  Mock, 


AmtAOl  TkVPBAXUBI  AT 


7  1.  M. 


S0*.89 
60\62 

00*. 96 
•0*.02 


8P.  M. 


7fl*.72 
W.07 
80*.88 
M-.41 

sr.oi 

7»».M 


AYEBAGE  DAILT  TEMPSBATUBB  OF 


Thermometer  in  open  air,. .. 

CUy, 

Claj  and  12  Per  Ct.  Homns, .. 

Sand, 

Sand  and  12  Per  Ct.  Homoe, . 
Homoi, 


OP.  M 


00*  .01 
04*.S0 

04*.74 
00*.86 
or  .00 


06-.68 

Over  Air. 

07*. 00 

2*.81 

00* .67 

8*  .80 

or  .88 

2*. 66 

70*. 06 

6*. 28 

00*. 86 

8*. 67 

OrerOaj. 

1*.60 
Over  Sand. 

2*.68 


The  temperature  at  2  P.  M.  is  often  excessiye,  and  tkone 
combinations  of  soil  would  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  yegeta- 
ble  growth  which  maintain  an  eleyated  temperature  at  other 
portions  of  the  day,  e.  g.,  at  7  A.  M.,  and  9  P.  M.  Tried  by 
this  standard,  we  find  that  clay,  mixed  with  12  per  cent  hu- 
mus, has  a  temperature  higher  by  2^.08,  than  tile  day;  and 
sand,  with  12  per  cent  humus,  has  a  temperature  higher  by 
2^.68  than  pure  sand,  and  this  relatiye  excess  of  temperature 
is  maintained  through  the  whole  season  of  actiye  yegetable 
growth,  yiz:  from  1st  of  May  till  1st  of  October. 

It  will  appear  from  this,  that  the  farmer  has  an  indirect  con- 
trol oyer  the  climate  of  his  fields,  through  this  relation  of 
humus  to  temperature  of  soils,  when  mixed  with  them.  The 
popular  opinion  in  regard  to  muck,  is  expressed  in  the  epithet 
*<  frosty,"  so  generally  applied  to  it  One  reason  for  regarding 
a  mucky  soil  as  predisposed  to  frost,  probably  arises  from  the 
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position  it  nsoally  oocnpies,  yiz:  at  the  bottom  of  TaUeys,  and 
other  low  positions.  Into  these  yalleys  the  air^  rendered  denser 
from  a  loss  of  temperature,  will  pour  from  all  the  snrroading 
high  lands,  and  hence  a  lake  of  cold  air  will  fill  each  yalley, 
and  a  slight  redaction  of  temperature  by  radiation  will  resnlt 
in  frost,  and  this  frost  is  the  resnlt  of  position,  and  does  not 
necessarily  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  such  yalley. 
Persons  who  travel  in  an  open  carriage  at  night  in  summer, 
and  when  the  air  is  still,  are  aware  how  abrupt  is  the  passage 
from  comparatiyely  warm  air  on  the  highlands  to  the  cold 
air  filling  a  yalley,  and  the  equally  abrupt  change  as  they  rise 
out  of  the  yaUey  into  the  warm  air  coyering  the  opposite  bank. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R  0.  EEDZIE. 

liAKSiNG,  December,  1868. 
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EXPERIMENT  WITH  FIFTY-FIYE  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES,  SHOWING  THB 
YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  EACH  YARIBTT,  IN  THE  SAME  SOIL  AND  UNDER 
THE  SAME  TREATMENT. 
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10 
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12 

13 

14 

16 

10 
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18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
2f 
27 
28 


NAME  OF  VARIETV. 


EftrlyBose, 

*•     Sha-sr, 

*'     SteTens, 

"     Minneeota, ... 

*'     Hands  worth,., 

"     Goodrich, 

"     Sebec, 

(<     Raco-horie,... 

<'     White  Sprout, 

"     Cottage, 

«•     Baokeye...... 

^     Dfkemao, 

**     SoYoreigD, .... 

Prince  Albert,. 

Flake, 

Shakers' Fancy 

Chenerj, 

Delmahoy, 

Jackson  White, 

Chill,  No.2, 

Rough  and  Ready, . . . 

Harrison. 

Tlticaca, 

Rochester  Seedling,. 

Orono, 

Skerry  Blae, 

Strawberry, 

Casco, 


Yield  hi 
Boshels  to 
the  Acre^ 


101 
140); 


112 

140K 

241^ 
140 
lU 
2»1 
101 
201 
2IS 
201 
802 
2T8 
272 
286 
286 
808 
288 
100 
288 
188 
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80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
U 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
40 
4T 
48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 


STATE  BOABD  07  AOBIOULTUBS. 
EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTATOES— CovninjZD. 

NAME  OF  VARIETY. 

Bnlkltty'B  SeedliDg, 

GleaioD, 

Patterson's  Regent, , 

"         Blue, 

Scotch  Mae, 

While  Chenango,..* 

Pinkeye  Rustycoat, 

Colebrook  Seedling, 

Lapstone  Kidney , 

Calico, 

King, 

Coppermine, 

Forfarshire  Red, 

Callao, 

Andef, 

Seedling  P.ock, 

Cazco, 

Monnas  Pride, 

Wheeler's  Milky  White, 

Brltiah  Qaeen, 

VanderTeer'B  Seedling,. 

Garnet  Chili, 

Davis  Seedling, 

Prince  of  Wales,. 

White  Peachblow, 

White  Chill, 

Napoleon , 
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Yield  in 
Boshels  to 
the  Acre. 


227 
180 
220 
270 
212 
180 
260 
166 
280 
228 
106 
170 
811 
207 
106 
107 
846 
04 
266 
100 
202 
210 
270 
107 
260 
280 
100 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SEASON  OF 

1868. 


The  actiye  operations  of  husbandry  were  delayed  by  the  low 
temperature  of  April  and  May.  The  planting  of  Indian  com 
was  not  completed  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  till  the  first 
of  June.  The  ground  was  then,  in  some  cases,  closely  packed 
from  pretty  heayy  rains  that  fell  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
from  that  cause  and  the  cool  weather,  germination  and  the 
early  growth  of  plants  was  yery  slow.  The  temperature  of 
June  bemg  tolerably  fayorable,  and  the  supply  of  moisture 
seasonable,  the  progress  of  yegetation  was  quite  rapid.  With 
July  the  temperature  became  still  higher,  and  the  growth  of 
many  things,  particularly  Indian  com,  was  yery  luxuriant 
during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  or  until  rain  was  needed. 
The  drought,  howeyer,  became  yery  sharp  before  the  close  of 
the  month,  and  almost  all  crops  suffered,  unless  growing  on 
land  specially  f ayored  as  to  moisture.  Winter  wheat  and  early 
sown  spring  grains,  were  so  far  adyanced  as  to  be  little  affected 
by  the  drought  which  commenced  in  July,  but  later  crops  were 
more  or  less  injured. 

Indian  com,  in  many  instances,  did  not  recoyer  from  the 
check  it  receiyed,  and  root  crops  were  much  lessened  in  yield. 
The  first  crop  of  grass  was  tolerably  good;  meadows  yielded 
little  or  no  second  crop,  and  pastures  remained  comparatiyely 
bare  after  the  middle  of  July.  A  comparison  of  the  rain-fall, 
in  inches  and  fractions,  from  May  to  Noyember,  indusiye,  for 
the  years  1866,  '67,  and  '68,  as  shown  by  the  Meteorological 
Journal  kept  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  by  Prof.  Eedzie, 
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will  show  to  what  extremes  our  seasons  ran  in  respect  to 
moistnre: 


MOKTBS. 


18M. 

1867. 

8.478 

8.800 

6.866 

2.888 

4.194 

1.782 

8.442 

1.740 

6.866 

1.419 

8.666 

2.108 

2.608 

2.180 

28.468 

16.868 

18C8. 


M*y, 

Jone, 

Joly, 

Aogott, ..., 
September, 
October,... 
NoTember, 


2.808 
8.648 

1.108 
2.41D 
2.9M 
1.100 
2.418 

le.sn 


The  years  1867  and  '68  were  remarkable  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell,  after  the  month  of  June.  Streams  and 
wells  were  yery  low  during  the  winter  of  1866-7,  oooasiooing 
much  inconyenienoe  for  want  of  water  for  domestic  animals 
and  for  household  purposes.  But  the  scarcity  for  the  follow- 
ing winter  was  eyen  greater.  Wells  which'  had  long  been  de- 
pended on  as  <<neyer  failing/'  became  exhausted,  and  new 
ones  had  to  be  dug  at  that  inclement  season,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  water. 

What  may  be  called  the  <<  growing  season  "of  1868,  was 
yery  short  It  scarcely  began  till  June,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  September  there  was  a  general  frost,  damaging 
more  or  less,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as 
putting  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  &c.  Forward  fields  of  Indian  com  were  ripe  enough 
to  cut  up  and  s)iock  when  the  frost  came,  and  considerable  had 
been  thus  secured.  Most  of  that  which  was  standing  was  in- 
jured in  the  fodder,  and  the  later  fields  were  hurt  in  both  fodder 
and  grain.  Indeed,  if  the  month  of  July  had  not  been  unus- 
ually warm,  the  com  crop  would  haye  been  a  failure.  The 
mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  77.20,  the  ayerage  of 
the  last  fiye  years  being  71.91. 
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Potatoes  were,  in  many  inatanoeSy  qoite  green  in  the  tops, 
when  the  frost  of  the  middle  of  September  oocnrred.  Where 
the  tops  were  not  killed,  the  tubers  grew  considerably  during 
the  seyeral  days  of  mild  weather  which  succeeded  the  frost* 
and  the  yield  of  the  crop  was  fair — better  than  was  expected 
considering  the  nnfayorableness  of  the  season. 

The  autumn  was  too  dry  for  the  ready  preparation  of 
ground  for  winter  wheat  Still,  a  fair  breadth  was  got  in. 
That  which  was  sown  early,  on  fallow  ground,  properly  tilled, 
made  a  &ir  growth  before  the  ground  froze.  In  otlier  cases 
the  growth  was  feeble,  and  the  plants  made  but  a  small  show 
at  the  setting  in  of  winter.  It  will  be  remembered,  howeyer, 
that  the  crop  of  1868  was  sown,  and  met  the  winter  under  still 
more  unfayorable  circumstances,  and  yet  turned  out  the  best 
yield,  on  an  ayerage,  that  l^as  been  obtained  in  the  State  for 
fleyeral  years. 
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In  NoTember,  circulars  comprising  blank  tables,  were  sent, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltore,  to  the 
presidents,  or  secretaries  of  the  Agricaltural  Societies  of  each 
county  in  the  State,  with  a  request  for  returns  in  regard  to 
the  yield  of  the  principal  crops.  Only  nineteen  counties,  how- 
CTcr,  were  heard  from.  A  summary  of  their  returns  is 
presented  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  yield,  per  acre: 


ODONTY. 

Whkat, 
BusHBia. 

Barlkt, 

BUBBILB, 

OiTJ, 
Bdiheu. 

BUOT- 
VHBAT, 
BUBHELB. 

Indun 
Coiir, 

PoTixon, 

BUSHXLS. 

Hit, 
TOW. 

Barrj, 

18 

18 

20 

16 

WK 

18 

20 

20 

12 

20 

18 

18 

15 

£0 

10 

20 

20 

12 

20 

80 
30 
40 
80 
80 

20 
25 
20 
18 
20 

80 
30 
40 
40 
35 
40 
40 
40 
30 
40 
80 
28 
40 
40 
50 
25 
40 
80 
♦80 

60 
00 

100 
75 

115 

^H 

Bay, 

IH 

Berrien, 

Braacb, 

GAlhoon, 

Q1S8, 

21 
25 
26 

2 

IS' 

HUlBdale,..,... 
Ionia, 

20 
28 
18 
20 
25 
25 
20 
25 
26 

40 
85 
20 
80 

sa 

83 
35 
40 
20 
40 
40 
20 
40 

10 
15 
20 
15 
25 
25 
20 

80 

70 

100 

100 

100 

100 

150 

100 

50 

80 

50 

75 

100 

Kftlamusoo  .... 

lApeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Maoomb, 

Oakland,....;.. 

iy» 

1 

OtUwa,. 

St  Joseph, 

20 
30 
20 
8 

Tasoola, 

1% 

Van  Bnren,.... 

1 

Waahtenaw, . . . 

25 

1^ 

*U  may  be  that  ibese  flgnrea  were  intended  to  represent  bnahela  of  tan,'-fi.  H. 
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Some  information  was  comprised  in  the  returns  which  can- 
not be  tabulated,  and  is  therefore  submitted  in  the  following 
form: 

In  Barry  county,  it  is  stated,  the  crops  of  oats,  Indian  com 
and  potatoes,  were  much  injured  by  drought,  and  that  there 
were  but  few  apples.  Bay  is  said  to  have  had  but  a  light  crop 
of  apples;  peaches  and  pears  shown  at  the  county  exhibition, 
were  very  fine.  In  Berrien^  Indian  com  and  potatoes  were 
injured  by  drought  In  Branchy  wheat  is  said  to  have  made  so 
large  a  growth  of  straw  that  it  lodged  badly;  that  the  cold,  wet 
spring,  early  frost  in  the  &11,  and  dry  weather  in  summer,  did 
much  injury  to  Indian  com  and  potatoes;  that  there  was  but 
a  light  crop  of  apples,  attributed  to  the  cold  spring,  and  but 
few  peaches;  that  hops  yielded  about  400  lbs.  per  acre,  were 
injured  by  frost,  and  worth  only  ten  cents  per  pound.  In  CU- 
houn^  wheat  is  thought  to  haye  been  lessened  in  yield  by  the 
midge,  to  the  amount  of  about  one-third;  that  Indian  com 
was  much  injured  by  drought,  and  that  rainy  weather  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  crop,  preyented  proper  cultiyation;  that 
apples  were  only  one-fourth  of  an  ordinary  yield,  and  peaches 
were  mostly  winter-killed;  that  hops  yielded  about  586  pounds 
per  acre,  or  about  half  an  ayerage  crop.  In  Cass,  the  returns 
state  that  the  Indian  com  crop  was  seriously  injured  by  a  high 
wind  about  the  time  of  earing,  and  some  badly-tilled  pieces 
were  hurt  by  drought;  that  apples  were  about  one-third  an 
ayerage  crop.  In  Oenesee,  the  buckwheat  crop  was  badly  hurt 
by  dry  weather,  though  but  little  was  sown;  the  crop  of  apples 
was  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  securing;  hops  yielded  about 
400  pounds  per  acre,  the  deficiency  being  attributed  to  dry 
weather,  and  the  neglect  of  yards  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  of  1867;  no  sale  for  the  produce  of  1868.  In 
HiUsdalef  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  hay,  are  considered 
**  good;"  oats  and  buckwheat  injured  by  drought;  Indian  com, 
a  fair  crop,  but  early  frosts  made  considerable  <<  soft  com;" 
potatoes,  small  and  not  an  ayerage  yield;  apples,  a  light  crop, 
and  the  fruit  small;  no  peaches;  hops,  a  fair  crop,  but  injured 
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by  frost — worth  about  fifteen  cents  per  ponnd.  Ionia  reports 
a  poor  apple  crop;  the  peach  croj)  ''a  failure;"  the  hop  crop 
^about  one-third  of  an  average,  with  «  no  sales."  For  Kolama- 
zoo,  the  reporter,  Mr  Frank  Little,  states  that  the  hop  crop 
was  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  average,  and  worth 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  Under  date  of  Not. 
24tb,  he  writes: 

*'  The  season,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  a  peculiar  one  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  as  to  the  exceedingly  high  range 
of  temperature  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  I  send 
you,  enclosed,  a  statement  of  temperature  for  ttoenty-eight  days, 
as  kept  by  myself,  where  the  thermometer  indicated  90^  to  99^ 
in  the  shade.  This  is  unprecedented,  I  think,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  any  one  in  our  State;  it  is  certainly  in  my  own,  and  I 
have  been  a  resident  here  thirty-seyen  years.  The  e£fect  upon 
vegetation  of  such  a  heated  term,  was  noticeable  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  very  much  diminished  the  yield  of  wheat,  which 
up  to  this  time  bade  fair  to  be  the  largest  crop  we  had  har- 
vested for  years.  Potatoes  suffered  exceedingly;  com  was  not 
injured  as  much,  though  much  stunted  and  retarded  in  its 
growth;  the  pastures  also  became  sere  and  yellow,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  failed.  The  later  sorts  of  potatoes  came  on 
after  the  fall  rains,  and  the  weather  beiog  favorable,  we  have 
realized  a  partial  crop;  so  also  of  com,  and  the  present  oondi- 
t  ion  of  the  pastures  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  stock  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  The  fall-sown  wheat  is  well  rooted,  and  in 
good  condition  to  go  into  the  winter;  and  withal,  the  whole 
situation  with  farmers  now  is  quite  favorable,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge." 

Zf(7peer  reports  apples  a  ''fair  crop,"  and  peaches  *'good;" 
hops  also  "  good."  Leelanaw  reports  a  "  fair  yield  "  of  applet, 
and  a  "good"  crop  of  peaches;  a  very  dry  season,  with  no 
rain  to  benefit  vegetation  from  June  5th  to  July  29th.  Macomb 
reports  the  hop  crop  at  about  800  lbs.  per  acre,  worth  twelve 
cents  per  pound;  no  peach  crop  in  the  county  for  several 
years,  Ottawa  reports  that  barley  and  oats  were  injured  by  the 
21 
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excessive  heat  at  the  time  of  filling;  backwheat  isjnred  by  diy 
weather;  apple  crop  small;  peach  crop  ^'verj  large."  OaJc- 
/and  reports  the  apple  crop  as  "below  the  average;"  the  hop 
crop  **  very  good  " — ^worth  fifteen  cents  per  ponnd.  St.  Joseph 
reports  that  Indian  com  and  potatoes  were  much  injured  by 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  July;  apples,  one-foorth  of  an  average 
crop,  the  deficiency  being  attributed  to  the  cold  winter  and 
spring,  the  apple  moth,  &c.;  peaches,  one-tenth  of  an  average, 
the  deficiency  attributed  to  the  cold  winter;  peppermint,  good 
crop— sixteen  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre,  worth  $4  per  lb.  Tu9c6la 
reports  potatoes  much  injured  by  drought  in  July  and  August 
Orchards  are  young,  many  not  yet  in  bearing.  Apples  and 
peaches  give  from  five  to  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  In  Van 
Buren  wheat  is  said  to  have  made  a  heavy  growth  of  straw, 
which  lodged  badly,  in  some  instances  rusted,  and  the  grain 
was  considerably  shrunken.  The  hot  weather  is  said  to  have 
been  "  hard  "  on  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  not  coming  up  at  the  proper  time,  it  did  not  all  ripen 
before  frost  came.  Some  pieces  of  Indian  com  reported  as 
*'  yery  poor.*'  Apples  and  peaches  reported  as  ''good  "  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  Hops  in  some  instances  ''  good;" 
in  others,  "  very  poor,"  but  quoted  at  only  ten  cents  per  pound. 
Washtenaw  reports  the  apple  crop  as  about  one-fourth  of  an 
average  crop,  and  peaches  "very  few." 
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KEMARKS  ON  SOME  INSECTS 

INJURIOUS    TO    VEGETATION,    IN    MICHIGAN. 


BY  A.   J.   OOOK,   PBOFESSOB  0¥  ENT0H0L007,   IK  THB  mCHIQAN  8TATB 
AOBIOULTURAL    OOLLEOE. 

The  Bcience  of  insects,  or  Entomology,  technically  consid- 
ered, is  of  wondrons  interest;  involving  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  marvelous,  as  to  win  the  most  energetic  thought  and  study 
of  some  of  the  finest  minds.  But  it  also  possesses  an  eco- 
nomic importance,  which  is  gaining,  .and  justly  too,  greatly 
increased  attention.  As  Dr.  Harris,  our  country's  great  and 
honored  pioneer  in  this  direction,  has  suggested :  A  disturb- 
ing of  the  original  balance  in  nature  by  destroying  the  forests 
ftnd  insectiverous  animals,  has  left  the  insects  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  native  vegetation.  They  are  thus  led  to  attack  fruit 
and  grain  plants,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  are  thus  annually  destroyed  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  but  to  mention  the  Hessian-Fly,  and  Wheat-Midge, 
to  remind  the  farmers  of  Michigan  that  they  sustain  a  generous 
share  of  the  burden. 

During  the  past  year,  Michigan  has  been  very  fortunate,  as 
those  great  evils  just  mentioned  have  not  been  much  among 
us.  But  we  have  had  to  entertain,  with  ill-grace  to  be  sure, 
several  insect  visitors;  some  to  enjoy  a  season  and  then  leave 
us  for  years;  others,  doubtless,  will  abide  with  us;  while  others 
have  only  as  yet  given  a  foretaste  of  the  mischief  they  have  in 
store  for  us. 

Before  spealdng  of  some  of  the  insects  that  have  been  some- 
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what  troublesome  in  our  State  duriog  the  past  jear,  it  will  be 
well  to  say  a  word  as  to  insects  in  general,  preparatory  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  shall  follow. 

All  insects  have  three  separate  stages — the  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago.  The  larva  is  that  condition  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds hatching,  and  lasts  from  a  few  days  or  weeks, — as  in 
our  common  maggots  and  caterpillars, — ^to  several  years,  as 
the  larvse  which  develop  into  our  stag-beetles  and  seventeen- 
year  cicada.  In  this  state  they  are  worm-like,  wingless  crea- 
tures, and  generally,  feed  voraciously.  Some  are  vrithout  legs, 
as  are  our  common  maggots;  though  the  most  possess  six 
anterior  legs,  and  a  large  number,  several  fleshy  posterior 
ones.  This  is  the  season  of  the  much  dreaded  destruction, 
with  most  of  the  orders. 

In  the  second,  or  pupa  stage,  all  beetles,  butterflies,  moths, 
bees,  and  all  allied  forms,  and  our  common  flies,  are  in  a  state 
of  profound  quiescence)  seemingly  without  life;  while  others, 
as  our  locusts,  or  grass-hoppers  and  bugs,  are  quite  like  the 
larvse,  except  that  they  possess  stubs  of  wings  and  have  in- 
creased in  size,  and  even  do  more  damage,  as  they  are  larger, 
and  eat  accordingly. 

In  the  imago,  or  perfect  state,  all  have  six  feet — an  exclusive 
character  of  insects — and  generally  posseBs  four  wings,  al- 
though one  order, — ^Diptera,  including  the  common  house-fly, 
mosquitoes  and  gnats, — ^have  but  two,  and  yet  a  few,  as  lice 
and  ticks,  are  without  wings.  A  large  number,  as  beetles, 
locusts  and  the  like,  have  jaws  which  move  sidewise;  while 
bugs,  and  two  winged  insects  have  instead,  a  strong  back;  and 
butterflies  and  moths  are  furnished  vrith  a  long  sucking-tube. 
The  locusts,  and  many  beetles,  are  very  great  pests  during  this 
period:  "eating  every  green  thing  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  while  others,  as  butterflies  and  moths  do  little  else  than 
pair  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Thus  copying  some  bipeds  in 
not  being  content  to  die,  till  they  have  prepared  for  a  vast  deal 
of  future  mischief. 
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In  the  report  of  1867,  quite  a  lengthy  account  was  gi^en  of 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle — (Doryphora  104ineataJ  of  Say. 
Happily  for  ns,  this  merciless  forager  has  not  made  its  nsual 
progress  in  our  State,  having  spread  but  little  during  the  past 
season.  We  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  Western  Bural,  of 
1867,  that  the  settlement  in  the  south-western  comer  of  our 
State  was  not  a  full  colony,  but  only  a  few  stragglers,  the  main 
body  having  been  retarded,  perhaps,  by  the  lake.  This  may 
account  for  the  slackened  speed  in  their  eastward  march.  The 
presence  of  fowls  has  been  thoroughly  tried  as  a  remedy,  and 
signally  failed,  as  they  show  commendable  taste  in  preferring  a 
different  diet.  The  only  efficient  remedy  as  yet  practiced,  is 
hand-picking.  These  insects  will  live  for  weeks,  with  a  pin 
through  their  bodies;  and  through  a  bath  ef  several  hours, 
they  still  live  and  move,  and  have  a  being.  We  can  well 
understand  the  devastation  they  cause,  if  we  remember  that 
they  feed  both  as  larvse  and  imagos;  breed  continously  through- 
out the  season,  and  that  the  female  deposits  somewhat  over  a 
thousand  egga  It  would  almost  seem  that  '<  increase  and 
multiply,"  was  also  spoken  to  these  lower  beings  in  creation, 
and  what  an  example  of  obedience! 

The  seventeen-year  cicada  has  also  been  among  us,  but  only 
in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.  These  insects  live  in 
the  earth  as  larvae  for  seventeen  years,  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  Myriads  of  the  imago  often  come  forth  from  the 
ground  in  a  single  night.  Leaving  their  detached  pupa-cases 
on  the  ground,  or  hanging  from  some  object,  they  go  forth, 
the  males  giving  out  their  dolorous  sounds,  while  the  female 
goes  into  the  branches  of  various  trees,  forming  incisions  in 
which  to  deposit  her  egg&  Thus  the  luckless  farmer  may  have 
his  orchard  pruned,  not  according  to  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods. The  presence  of  this  insect  is  not  very  alarming,  as  the 
pruning  process  only  takes  place  at  long  intervals,  and  their 
mining  operations  are  not  as  injurious  as  they  would  seem  to 
ba  The  terrible  accounts  of  their  fatal  sting,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  egregious  humbugs. 
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Beoj.  D.  Walsh,  of  Illinois,  an  admirable  obserTer,  and  per- 
haps the  best  general  entomologist  in  this  coontry,  has  recently 
expressed  the  opinion,  in  the  American  Entomologi«i,  that  there 
is  also  a  thirteen-jear  dcada,  a  different  species,  yet  closely 
resembling  the  cicada  septemdecim.  By  the  way,  this  papei; 
which  is  published  in  St.  Lonis,  woold  be  an  inyaloable  pos- 
session to  e^ery  farmer.  This  digression  will  be  pardoned  by 
all  who  know  the  worth  of  the  journal  alluded  to. 

The  oak  tree  caterpillar,  larrse  of  the  Dryocompa  senatoria — 
has  been  e^en  less  numerous  about  Lansing,  than  in  1867; 
though  along  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad,  especially  in 
Kalamazoo,  they  have  been  fearfully  numerous.  In  a  commu- 
nication from  Judge  Wells,  of  that  place,  written  in  September 
it  was  stated  that  for  three  years  the  oaks  had  been  entirely 
denuded  of  their  leayes,  and  that  nearly  all  the  trees  first  at- 
tacked were  dead.  In  Lansing,  they  only  work  on  the  red  oak 
— Quercus  rubra — ^though  in  Kalamazoo  they  were  equally 
seyere  on  the  white  oak — Q.  alba — but  did  not  attack  this  till 
the  red  oaks  were  well  covered.  As  we  published  in  tihe 
Western  Bural  of  1867,  a  full  description  of  this  insect  and  its 
habits,  we  will  not  again  inflict  it  upon  the  public,  but  will 
only  say  that  during  the  last  days  of  June,  a  beautiful  ochre- 
yellow  moth,  often  with  quite  a  reddish  tint,  its  primary 
wings  with  a  dear  white  spot,  lays  clusters  of  small  white 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  soon  hatch.  The 
larvse  are  at  first  green,  but  towards  maturity  assume  a  yellow 
hue,  with  longitudinal  dark  stripes.  After  feeding  till  the 
middle  of  September — ^I  have  seen  them  till  the  very  last — 
they  enter  the  ground,  don  their  pupa  coat  of  brown,  and 
await,  in  death-like  quiet,  the  balmy  June  evenings,  when  the 
gaUy-attired  moth,  the  harbinger  of  so  much  mischief  lightly 
flits,  not  only  in  sylvan  retreats,  but  also  into  our  windows  and 
around  our  study-lamp. 

From  experiments  tried  during  the  summer,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  syringing  the  trees  with  solutions,  will  avail  but 
little.    Keeping  fowls  under  the  trees,  and  violently  shakiag 
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the  branches,  is  a  somewhat  e£feciual,  but  yery  laborioas  rem- 
edy. At  the  Agricnltnral  College,  we  take  great  pains  to 
encourage  the  presence  of  birds  in  our  groyes,  and  aside  from 
the  pleasure  which  we  deriye  from  their  cheerfal  presence,  we 
find  them  a  powerful  auxiliary  against  insects.  I  think  they 
haye  greatly  aided  in  ridding  us  of  the  Dryocampa.  Farmers, 
do  not  destroy  the  birds !  We  expressed  the  opinion  in  the 
Western  Rural^  that  these  insects  could  not  destroy  the  tree, 
coming  so  late  in  the  season.  At  an  unusually  large  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Entomological  Society,  a  few  eyenings  since,  I 
stated  the  question,  and  nearly  all  the  members  expressed  the 
emphatic  opinion  that  they  could  not  greatly  injure  the  trees. 

In  many  parts  of  Michigan,  the  tomato  worm — larvae  of  the 
Sphinx  quinqua-maculaia—hvLYe  been  frightfully  abundant,  do- 
ing much  mischief.  This  fine,  green  larTse,  with  its  terminal 
spine  and  oblique,  lateral  stripes,  the  brown  pupa,  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  to-be  sucking-tube  of 
the  imago  incased  in  a  jug-handle  shaped  tube,  and  the  fine 
gray  moth  expanding  seyeral  inches,  are  all  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  A  peculiarity  in  the  larvsB  during  the 
past  summer,  consists  in  the .  fact  that  a  large  mumber  were 
nearly  black,  instead  of  green.  Otherwise,  the  marks  were  as 
usual.  As  great  an  obsenrer  as  Professor  Agassiz,  tells  me 
that  he  has  neyer  seen  an  example  of  this  kiad. 

Another  item  of  interest  was  deyeloped  at  the  Agricultural 
College:  the  fact  that  hosts  of  the  pupse  were  taken  from 
beneath  the  ground  by  skunks;  the  soil  among  the  to- 
mato plants  being  full  each  morning  of  little  conical  holes 
where  these  marauders  had  exhumed  their  prey.  Thus,  if  we 
are  fond  of  tomatoes,  it  is  unkind  to  indulge  any  prejudice 
against  these  benefactors.  The  best  remedy  against  these  in- 
sects, is  to  hand-pick  the  larTsc.  Great  quantities  were  picked 
from  the  yines  at  the  College,  during  the  summer.  No  one 
need  fear  to  pick  them,  as  they  are  entirely  harmless,  and  to 
one  who  relishes  this  yegetable,  the  work  sobil  becomes  easy 
and  pleasant. 
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The  larvaB  of  the  codling  moth — Carpocapsa  pomonella 
Liimaeas, — though  far  less  troablesome  than  in  1867,  has  been 
quite  a  noisanoe  daring  the  past  season.  This  beantifol  moth, 
expanding  scarce  half  an  inch,  deposits  a  single  egg  on  the 
blow  of  the  apple.  From  these  eggs  are  hatched  the  white 
caterpillars,  with  brown  heads — so  familiar  to  all.  After  rev- 
eling in  the  juicy  pulp  of  the  apple  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
becoming  grown  and  turning  to  a  reddish  hue,  they  leave  the 
fruit,  crawl  into  some  crevice  or  concealed  spot»  spin  them- 
selves a  silken  doak,  and  assume  the  pupa  condition. 

Of  course,  ail  windfalls  should  be  immediately  fed  to  the 
hogs,  as  they  generaUy  fall  before  the  larvse  leave  them,  unless, 
forsooth,  some  economical  farmer  vrishes  to  save  the  apples  for 
cider,  in  which  case  they  should  be  ground  and  the  juice  ex- 
pressed as  soon  as  they  fall,  which  I  dare  say  will  answer  quite 
as  well  as  keeping  swine  in  the  orchard.  The  Western  Bural, 
in  1867,  copied  Irom  the  Country  OeiUteman,  Dr.  Trimble's 
method:  to  wind  the  tree  with  hay.  The  cocoons  would  be 
spun  in  this,  and  could  be  destroyed  wholesale.  It  is  stated 
that  over  a  thousand  were  collected  from  one  tree  in  a  single 
season.  This,  no  doubt  would  be  excellent,  if  all  would  follow 
it  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  he  has  raised  this  moth  from  larvee 
formed  in  the  pear. 

The  tent  ca^ierpillar — Clisiocampa  Americana,  of  Dr.  Harris, 
—either  from  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  fruit  cnl- 
turists,  from  parasites  or  other  cause,  has  become  very  greatly 
decreased  in  numbers,  though  the  wild  cherry  trees  of  our  for- 
ests were  well  filled  during  the  summer.  Thus,  the  direful 
cause  of  injury  incalculable,  is  still  among  us.  Let  no  farmer 
fail  to  exterminate  the  very  last  of  these  insects,  either  by 
cutting  and  burning  the  branches  upon  which  the  clusters  of 
eggs  are  so  nicely  glued;  or,  what  is  not  so  pleasant^  by  crush- 
ing the  larTfti  after  they  are  hatched  and  begin  spreading  their 
nets. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  insect  pests  in  Michigan,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse — Ayndiottis  conchi- 
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farmis  Gmelin.  Who  of  as  has  not  seen  trees  literally  coyered 
with  this  scale-like  insect  ?  And  yet,  yery  few  know  their  his- 
tory. Under  the  scales,  from  September  till  May,  there  are 
numerous  small  white  eggs,  which  hatch  in  the  kst  days  of 
May.  The  larree,  hardly  yisible  without  a  lens,  have  a  beak 
and  six  legs;  moye  slowly  for  five  or  six  days,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  color.  They  then  become  attached  to  the  bark,  lengthen 
greatly  behind,  assuming  by  the  last  of  August,  that  pear- 
shape  form  which  ever  after  characterizes  them.  The  male  is 
quite  different,  being  smaller,  possessing  wings  when  grown, 
and  doing  little  harm. 

The  remedies  for  this  evil  are  only  less  numerous  than  the 
individuals  which  enact  it.  I  know  a  farmer  in  Shiawassee 
county  who  has  a  beautiful  young  orchard,  free  from  lice.  He 
washes  the  trees  in  lye  each  summer.  Therefore,  Ije  is  a 
neyer-failing  cure;  whereas,  Mr.  Walsh  has  proved  that  though 
the  applying  of  this  may  be  of  service,  the  lye  is  never  of  any 
use.  Mr.  Will.  W.  Tracy,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  tells  me  that  trees  that  were  considerably 
affected  a  few  years  since,  have  recovered  without  anything 
being  done.  Therefore,  no  disturbance  is  a  certain  antidote 
for  the  eviL  The  more  probable  truth  in  this  case  is  that  the 
disappearance  comes  from  some  parasite,  very  likely  the  mite 
— Acarus — described  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Farmers  are  apt  to  gen- 
eralize too  hastily,  from  which  arises  all  sorts  of  ill-founded 
belieb,  as  in  regard  to  equinoctial  storms,  moonshine  in  regard 
to  planting,  &c.  This  blind  generalization,  with  no  reason  nor 
correct  experiment  for  a  basis,  often  involves  great  expense. 
Farmers,  let  us  beware  of  all  these  humbugs;  ever  acting  upon 
inteUigence  and  reason,  and  not  upon  a  result  that  is  acciden- 
tal, or  rests  upon  a  single  experiment,  where  a  score  of  other 
agents  may  act  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
used. 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  report  as  Entomologist  of  Illinois, 
shows  that  neither  lye,  nor  any  alkaline  solution,  nor  tobacco 
22 
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ifftter,  will  in  the  least  avail;  while  stroDg  soap-suds,  used  as  a 
wash  just  after  the  insects  have  hatched,  is  very  sure  to 
destroy  them.  Oily  substances,  as  kerosene,  will  always  kill 
4iny  insect,  or  the  vitality  of  any  egg  which  it  surely  touches. 
Scrubbing  with  a  harsh  brush  is  excellent,  if  done  when  the 
joung  are  just  hatched,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  scale.  Of 
<30urse,  it  is  always  well  to  scrape  the  scales  off  with  a  hoe,  or 
other  tooL 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Walsh,  that  good  culture  is  of  no  ser- 
vice. I  know  of  trees  that  have  been  quite  badly  affected  for 
some  years,  yet  are  still  vigorous  and  healthy.  First  rate  care 
is  ever  useful  in  aiding  vegetables  to  bear  up  against  the  eyils 
that  they  are  heir  to. 

The  wooly  lice  —  Pemphigus — which  have  so  covered  the 
beech  during  the  past  summer,  and  which  are  so  very  courtesy- 
0U8,  are;  I  think,  more  comical  than  dangerous;  though  if  some 
mishap  does  not  overtake  them,  they  must  suck  much  of  the 
vitality  from  the  beautiful  beeches  of  our  forests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers  who  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  observing,  will  improve  it  to  the  fullest.  Be 
sure  to  preserve  specimens  of  every  injurious  insect,  and  rest 
not  till  you  know  its  character  and  history,  in  fulL  I  will  say, 
that  any  insect  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Agricultural 
OoUege,  at  Lansing,  and,  if  possible,  any  desired  information 
will  be  cheerfully  afforded  through  the  public  press. 

THE  COLOBADO   POTATOB-BSETLE. 

DowAOiAc,  January,  1869. 
Hon.  Sanford  Howabd — Yours  of  the  28th  uli,  requesting 
me  to  forward  to  you  the  results  of  my  observations  on  the 
Ten-striped  Potatoe  Beetle,  for  the  year  1868.  &c.,  has  been 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  enclose  to  you  the  daily  jour- 
nal which  I  kept  through  the  season,  in  which  you  will  perhaps 
£nd  matter  more  to  your  purpose,  than  anything  which  I 
might  compose  outside  of  it.    I  commenced  the  journal  with 
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Che  following  objects  in  Tiew:  To  ascertain  the  general  habits 
of  the  insect;  and,  second,  the  best  mode  of  warding  off  its 
ravages. 

April  22.  I  planted  village  lot  112,  to  peach-blow  potatoe& 
I  planted  early  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  statement  made  to  me,  September,  1867,  that  the 
rayages  of  the  beetles  were  mostly  confined  to  the  yards 
planted  earliest;  and  consequently  that  those  planted  later 
would  mostly  escape.  On  the  first  of  May  I  planted  an  acre 
lot,  with  peach-blow  and  Neshannock  potatoes,  nearly  opposite, 
across  the  street  from  the  first  lot  The  difference  of  time 
between  the  two  plantings  was  not  so  great  as  I  could  have 
wished,  for  the  purpose  intended;  but  still,  in  connection  with 
other  yards  in  town,  planted  still  later,  I  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  noting  results. 

May  25.  Potatoes  on  lot  112  up,  so  as  to  show  the  rows. 
The  beetles  have  already  commenced  making  lodgments.  It 
appears  that  on  emerging  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  not 
finding  their  appropriate  food  near  them,  they  rise  on  the 
wing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  strike  a  "  bee  line  " 
for  a  potatoe  patch.  I  saw  one  to-day,  for  the  first  time  on 
the  wing.  They  fly  heavily,  but  make  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. When  they  have  made  a  lodgment  and  found  their 
mates,  they  show  but  little  disposition  to  roam  further,  but 
commence  at  once  the  work  of  propagation.  They  do  not, 
however,  commence  to  deposit  their  eggs,  until  three  or  four 
days  from  the  time  they  emerge  from  the  ground.  From  this 
time  I  visited  the  lot  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  maiiy  of  them,  and  that 
if  these  were  destroyed,  there  would  be  but  little  further 
trouble  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

June  17.  I  was  at  Decatur  and  found  quite  a  number  of 
beetles  on  some  early  planted  potatoes,  in  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Austin  Barney,  the  first  ever  observed  in  the  town.  This  is 
about  twelve  mUes  north-east  from  Dowagiac.  On  my  return 
home  I  vieited  lot  112,  and  found  several  hills  alive  with  the 
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slags,  in  company  with  several  perfect  insects.  These  were  at 
once  destroyed. 

June  20.  Hoed  both  yards  of  potatoes,  and  found  double, 
and  treble  the  number  of  slugs  and  beetles  that  I  did  on  the 
eighteenth;  and  also  a  few  hills  of  the  Neshannocks  infested  in 
the  other  yard.  My  man  was  directed  to  make  dean  work  of 
them,  mjself  also  joining  in  the  work  of  destruction.  At  night 
it  was  agreed  that  the  work  had  been  thordugh  and  complete. 
Our  method  for  destroying  them  was  simply  to  pick  o%  leaf 
by  leaf,  all  the  leaves  on  which  we  found  any  of  the  slugs 
(as  we  now  found  scarcely  any  others),  and  placing  them  in  a 
pile  on  the  blade  of  the  hoe,  crush  them  under  the  sole  of 
our  boots.  There  are  those  here  who  just  mash  them  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these 
beetles  have  been  much  overrated.  That  they  are  poisonous, 
I  have  no  doubt,  since  neither  birds  nor  domestic  fowls  of  any 
kind  will  devour  them.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  ducks 
and  turkeys  "  gobbling  them  up,"  than  it  is  to  induce  the  birds 
to  do  it 

June  29.  Went  down  to  the  yards  to  see  the  condition  of 
the  potatoes,  and  to  enjoy  anew,  my  recent  triumph  over  the 
slugs.  But  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  ten  times 
the  number  slaughtered  on  the  20th,  feasting  and  gorging 
themselves  upon  the  vines,  and  still  more  widely  spread  over 
different  parts  of  the  yard !  "  Where  on  earth  do  they  come 
from?"  said  my  man,  as  he  surveyed  the  countless  numbers 
around  him.  Where  do  weeds  come  from,  said  I,  as  from 
week  to  week  they  encumber  the  ground,  through  the  season  ? 
««From  seed  in  the  ground,  of  course,"  said  he.  Well,  these 
come  from  eg^s  previou^y  deposited  under  the  leaf,  and  not 
hatched  out,  when  we  slaughtered  the  slugs  the  other  day. 
«<Well,"^aid  he,  dispairingly,  "we  might  as  well  give  them 
up;  it's  of  no  use  killing  them."  But  do  you  give  up  your 
garden  in  despair  because  a  second  crop  of  weeds  appears  the 
next  week  after  you  have  made  clean  work  of  them?    Of 
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course  not;  you  go  at  them  again,  and  so  we  most  do  in  case 
of  these  beetles  and  their  sings;  we  are  enlisted  for  the  season. 

It  was  quite  obvious,  however,  that  some  more  expeditious 
way  for  their  extermination  must  be  devised,  and  more  effectual 
remedies  provided  for  warding  off  their  ravages,  or  the  potatoe 
crop  must  be  abandoned.  To  think  of  going  into  a  five  or  ten 
acre  field  of  potatoes,  well  covered  over  with  beetles  and  their 
slugs,  and  endeavor  to  rid  the  vines  of  them  by  picking  them 
off  and  crushing  them  on  the  blade  of  your  hoe,  is  simply 
absurd.  Mr.  A.  H.  Beed,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  recommends 
brushing  them  off  into  the  furrows,  with  a  stick  or  hoe,  as  an 
effectual  way  to  head  them  off.  While  Mr.  Gibbs,  another 
neighbor,  is  quite  certain  that  to  sprinkle  the  vines  thoroughly 
with  air-slaked  lime  while  the  dew  is  on,  would  be  a  sure 
remedy.  To  test  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies,  I  first  made 
with  my  hoe,  a  trench  around  several  hills  of  potatoes,  and 
then  put  a  half-dozen  slugs  and  beetles  into  the  trench.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  them  struggle  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  ditch,  and  how,  when  they  had  nearly  gained  the  top,  their 
footing  in  the  loose  sand  would  give  way,  and  they  would  roll 
and  tumble  to  the  bottom  again.  Bat  they  are  wonderfully 
persevering  and  determinate.  Some  of  the  younger  and  more 
feeble  ones  gave  up  in  despair,  and  were  literally  roasted  alive 
in  the  hot  sand;  but  by  far  the  greater  number,  dust-be- 
grimed and  travel-worn,  found  their  way  back  to  the  vines  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  more  voracious,  if  possible,  than 
ever.  In  field  culture  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
with  deep  plowing  between  the  hills,  persisted  in  from  day  to 
day,  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Beed  might  be  effectual,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  insect  and  to  save  the 
crop. 

I  next  made  an  experiment  to  test  the  effects  of  lime.  For 
this  purpose  I  selected  six  beetles  and  six  slugs,  and  placed 
them  in  the  trench  before  described,  and  sprinkled  lime  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  them  mostly  out  of  sight  In  a  few  hours 
they  all  escaped  from  tlie  lime  and  regained  the  vines.    They 
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were  then  placed  back  in  the  trench,  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
then  again  covered  with  lime,  as  before.  Again  they  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  lime,  and  all  but  one  regained  the  vines. 
They  were  then  placed  back  in  the  trench,  sprinkled  with 
water  and  covered  with  dry  ashes,  but  with  similar  result — 
they  all  regained  the  vines.  Mr.  Gibbs  sprinkled  the  vines  of 
a  small  patch  of  potatoes  in  his  garden,  thoroughly,  with  lime» 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  heavy  upon  them.  These 
vines  were  badly  infested  with  beetles  and  slogs  at  the  time. 
He  said  he  meant  to  "kill  or  cure,"  but  he  did  neither.  The 
insects  managed  to  maintain  their  footing,  and  finally  de* 
stroyed  the  crop.  Kerosene  oil  was  recommended.  I  sprin- 
kled several  hills  with  it  The  vines  were  killed,  bat  the 
insects  escaped.  I  tried  snuff,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  with  lime,  or  ashes. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  rid  the  vines  of  the  in- 
sects more  readily  by  brushing  them  off  into  a  pan,  or  some 
convenient  vessel,  than  I  could  by  hand-picking.  To  make 
this  a  sure  thing,  I  flooded  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  four 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  kerosene,  and  then  commenced  the 
work.  I  found  it  to  be,  comparatively,  an  expeditious  way, 
and  very  effectual  in  ridding  the  vines  of  them.  They  were 
killed  almost  instantly. 

July  11.  I  went  over  lot  112  with  pan  in  hand,  and  de- 
stroyed about  fifty  perfect  insects.  A  large  share  of  these 
were  in  pairs.  I  found  no  eggs.  On  the  acre  lot  across  the 
road  I  found  but  very  few,  and  these  on  the  Neshannocks. 

July  13.  Went  over  lot  112,  and  destroyed  over  eighty,  and 
saw  one  on  the  wing.    On  the  acre  lot  about  20  were  destroyed. 

July  14.  Destroyed  over  100  on  lot  112,  and  50  on  the  acre 
lot;  these  last  were  found  mostly  on  the  Neshannocks. 

July  15.  Weather  very  hot  and  dry;  vegetation  suffering 
for  want  of  moisture.  On  lot  112,  ninety  were  destroyed,  and 
forty-five  on  the  acre  lot.  Several  beetles  were  seen  on  'Uie 
wing.  I  still  find  the  beetles  mostly  in  pairs.  I  destroy  eaoh 
day  all  I  can  find,  in  going  carefully  over  the  yards,  takijig  two 
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rows  at  a  time.  Where  they  all  come  from  is  more  than  I  can 
determine    I  find  no  eggs,  and  rarely  a  sing. 

July  16.  Found  G8  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  about  the  same 
number  on  the  acre  lot.  The  number  seen  on  the  wing  is  on 
the  increase.  This,  to  me,  is  evidence  that  these  beetles  have 
but  lately  emerged  from  the  ground,  and  are  intent  on  finding 
their  mates.    A  few  egg-patches  were  seen  on  the  leaves  to-day. 

Jvly  17.  Very  hot  and  dry.  The  vines  wither  some  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Ninety  beeUes  were  destroyed  on  lot  112, 
and  70  on  the  acre  lot  Quite  a  number  of  lady-beetles  have 
been  noticed  on  the  vines;  also,  three  varieties  of  what  I  at 
first  took  for  squash-bugs,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  soldier- 
bugs,  with  their  long  harpoon  bills  thrust  into  a  fine  fat  slug^ 
and  sometimes  also  into  th^  perfect  beetles,  though  the  beetle 
was  sometimes  twice  as  large  as  the  "  soldier."  But  it  was  of 
no  use  trying  to  get  away.  They  were  firmly  held,  and  some- 
times upon  the  end  of  the  harpoon  suspended  in  the  air.  This 
exhibition  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  <'soldier,"<was  really 
amazing. 

Note  1. — ^By  looking  over  the  journal  thus  far,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  from  the  25th  of  May,  to  the  fore  part  of  June,  the 
■  perfect  insect  abounded  on  the  vines.  It  was  my  aim  to  de-- 
stroy  these  entirely,  before  they  should  deposit  their  eggs. 
But  few  of  the  slugs  were  seen.  From  the  10th  of  June  to  the 
first  of  July,  the  vines  were  covered,  in  places,  with  the  sluga 
only,  with  here  and  there  a  perfect  insect  From  about  the 
8th  of  July  to  the  12th,  the  slugs  rapidly  decreased — that  is,, 
they  came  on  from  day  to  day  in  rapidly  decreasing  numbers; 
whilst  the  perfect  insect  continued  to  increase.  It  will  be  well 
to  note,  as  the  journal  progresses,  this  preponderance  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  one  or  the  other  stages  of  the  insect;  re- 
membering at  the  same  time,  that  all  of  either  kind,  were 
destroyed  from  day  to  day  that  could  be  found. 

Note  2. — It  should  also  be  observed  that  on  lot  112,  con- 
taining less  than  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  planted  to  potatoes,  a 
much  larger  number  of  beetles  and  slugs  were  destroyed  from 
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day  to  day,  than  on  the  entire  acre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Could  this  be  in  consequence  of  the  difference  between 
the  times  of  planting?  It  was  mainly  to  test  this  idea  that  the 
gardens  were  planted  at  different  times.  Or  could  this  differ- 
ence in  point  of  numbers  be  owing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
fact  of  the  more  secluded  position  of  lot  112  from  cold  winds 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  a  more  sunny  aspect, 
than  the  larger  lot?  It  will  also  be  obserred  that  after  the 
17th  of  July  these  numbers  were  largely  reversed. 

Jtdy  18.  I  find  the  insects  are  increasing  in  numbers,  not- 
withstanding all  my  diligence  in  destroying  them  from  day  to 
day.  The  mystery  of  this  was,  to-day,  in  part  disclosed. 
About  10:30  A.  M.,  as  I  was  engaged  in  destroying  all  the 
beetles  I  could  find  on  the  vines  iii  lot  112, 1  perceived,  all  at 
once,  large  numbers  of  beetles  alighting  around  me.  They 
came  in  a  direct  line  from  a  yard  about  40  rods  distant^  in 
which  all  the  potatoes  (an  early  variety)  had  been  harvested 
the  preceding  afternoon.  The  beetles,  with  which  these  vines 
had  been  largely  infested,  had  this  morning  taken  the  wing  in 
«earch  of  better  picking.  They  continued  to  come  until  I  had  de- 
stroyed over  fifty  of  them,  when  all  at  once  the  immigration 
ceased.  But  why  did  they  all  alight  in  my  little  pateh  ?  Why 
did  not  some  of  them  alight  on  a  small  patch  belonging 
to  Mr.  Scott,  immediately  over  the  fence?  This  patch  had 
been  planted  about  two  weeks  after  mine  had  come  up;  and 
until  this  time,  and  for  some  time  later  in  the  season,  had  re- 
mained free  from  the  beetles.  I  had  concluded  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  planting;  but  at  this 
time  the  vines  were  good  and  fresh.  Why,  then,  should  they 
remain  free,  while  mine  were  so  badly  infested  ?  Was  it  owing 
to  difference  of  varieties  ?  Those  in  Mr.  Scott's  yard  were 
Shaker  Bussets.  Here,  then,  for  the  time  being,  the  question 
as  to  the  influence  of  different  varieties  or  of  difference  in  the 
time  of  planting,  or  both,  seemed  pretty  well  settled.  But 
this  conclusion,  like  several  others  to  which  I  arrived  during 
the  progress  of  the  season  by  subsequent  events,  was  very 
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nearly  set  aside  as  fatile.  As,  for  instaaoe:  I  had  noticed  that 
a  stray  hill  of  Shaker  Bassets  that  happened  in  the  patch, 
had  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  inseoto,  and  had 
thence  concluded  this  was  on  accoont  of  the  peculiar  varieiy. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  that  identical  hill  would  be  well 
corered  by  them,  and  the  immediate  adjoining  hOls  entirely 
free.  Then,  again,  on  noticing  that  the  insects  were  more 
abundant  on  some  thrifty  vines  in  a  particular  portion  of 
the  yard,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  this  was  on 
account  of  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the  vines;  the  very  next 
day,  perhaps,  has  Exhibited  them  by  the  dozen,  upon  some 
poor,  half  dried-up  hills  of  the  most  uninviting  appearance 
imaginable;  and  so  on,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances.  Yerfly, 
these  potatoe-beeiles  are  queer  "bugs !" 

July  20.  StOl  clear  and  very  dry.  On  lot  112, 112  beetles 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  acre  lot,  225 1  These  were  the 
accumulations  of  two  days.  But  one  was  seen  on  the  wing. 
Several  hills  were  found  with  a  few  slugs  upon  them— the  first 
seen  for  some  time.  These  insects  are  evidently  getting  the 
start  of  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  diligence  in  destroying 
them. 

July  21.  Destroyed  55  on  lot  112,  and  812  on  the  acre  lot 
Saw  five  on  the  wing.  The  beetles  taken  to-day  were  largely 
in  pairs.  Several  hills  were  found  infested  by  the  small  slugs. 
The  beetles  have  fairly  got  the  advantage  of  me.  Their  eggs 
are  scattered  all  over  the  yard. 

July  22.  Still  hot  and  dry;  vegetation  suffers  severely. 
Caught  35  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  213  on  the  acre  lot;  saw  two 
on  the  wing. 

JiUy  23.  Cloudy;  wind  south  and  very  warm.  Caught  25 
beetles  on  lot  112,  and  205  on  the  acre  lot  The  slugs  are  rap- 
idly on  the  increase.  The  beetles  are  still  largely  in  pairs.  I 
tried  strong  brine,  in  my  pan  yesterday.  It  was  not  so  deadly 
as  the  kerosene  and  water.  In  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  I  hoed 
among  the  vines  on  the  acre  lot  to  ascertain  whether  ttiere 
23 
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were  any  beetles  emerging'  from  the  ground,  as  it  is  quite  a 
mystery  where  they  all  come  from,  as  they  appear  from  day  to 
day.  I  found  none  emerging  from  the  ground,  but  saw  aa 
many  as  twenty  on  the  wing,  coming  in  from  other  yards,  and 
as  many  more  fljing  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  some  other 
part.  During  the  time  I  continued  my  work  this  afternoon,  I 
destroyed  136  beetles.  My  usual  time  of  going  through  my 
yards  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  is  from  9  to  14.  in 
the  forenoon;  and  although  I  go  through  the  yines  row  by 
row,  and  carefully  examine  every  hill  as  I  pass,  it  is  certain 
that  I  mi8S  many  of  the  insects  concealed  i^ider  the  leaves,  or 
down  among  the  vines.  It  is  also  oertain  that  large  numbers 
come  into  the  yard  daily  from  abroad,  so  that  I  have  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  contend  against.  Many  yards  vrithin 
the  village  are  already  badly  eaten  over,  and  some,  of  early 
varieties,  have  been  harvested.  This  makes  emigration  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  fresh  food.  They  fly  most  between  10  A.  M., 
and  5  P.  M.  A  warm  sunny  day  suits  them  best,  with  wind 
steady  or  stDL  In  going  over  some  neighboring  jards,  I  find 
that  beetles  have  commenced  upon  the  vines  of  late  planted 
potatoes. 

July  27.  I  gathered  50  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  210  on  the 
acre  lot  Two-thirds  of  these  were  in  pairs.  The  slogs  are 
still  increasing. 

July  28.  Caught  40  on  lot  112,  and  100  on  the  acre  lok 
Slugs  not  so  numerous  as  yesterday,  which,  being  on  Monday^ 
comprised-  the  growth  and  accumulations  of  two  days.  The 
growth  of  the  slug,  after  leaving  the  egg,  is  astonishing.  It 
attains  to  one-fourth  its  entire  size  in  forty-eight  hours.  So 
that  if  you  destroy  every  living  specimen  to-day,  by  day  after 
to-morrow  your  vines  will  be  literaUy  covered  with  them. 

July  29.  A  warm  rain  during  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon the  sun  came  out  fine  and  warm.  Gathered  126  beetles 
on  lot  112  and  192  on  the  acre  lot;  largely  in  pairs.  Saw  many 
on  the  wing. 
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July  80.  Warm  and  bazy.  Caught  113  on  lot  112,  and  162 
on  the  acre  lot 

July  31.  Warm  and  cloudy.  Caught  80  beetles  on  lot  112 
and  261  on  the  acre  loi  The  slugs  still  increasing  in  numbers* 
Ifr.  Phillips  informed  me  to-day,  that  in  Berrien  township 
eight  miles  west  of  Dowagiac,  the  American  Cantharis  beetle 
18  infesting  his  Tines  yery  much.  Several  other  farmers  have 
leported  them  as  in  their  yards.  I  also  hear  from  different 
parts  of  Berrien  county  that  the  striped,  or  *<  new  potatoe  bug,'* 
has  been  obserred.  They  are  also  scattered  in  yarious  direo- 
tions  through  the  western  and  northern  townships  of  Cass 
•ounty,  and  a  few  fields  are  badly  injured.  I  found  one  of  the 
CSantharis  on  my  vines  to-day,  and  having  my  curiosity  some- 
what excited,  I  commenced  a  more  critical  examination.  I  had 
been  informed  that  the  Cantharis  would  devour  the  Colorado 
beetle  whenever  they  came  in  contact  During  my  search  this 
morning,  I  found  several  of  the  Cantharis,  hid  among  the  leaves 
wnder  the  lower  part  of  the  vine,  and  on  the  ground,  the  wing- 
-overs of  two  of  the  striped  beetles.  It  may  be  that  bug  will 
eat  bug,  after  all  Still  I  do  not  regard  this  as  positive  evi- 
dence, by  any  means. 

Aug.  1.  It  rained  hard  during  the  night  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon.  This  may  save  the  crop,  if  I  can  keep 
the  <'bugs"  otL  1  caught  110  on  lot  112,  and  227  on  the  acre 
lot  More  than  two-thirds  of  these  were  found  in  pairs.  Many 
flings  also  were  destroyed. 

August  3.  Destroyed  79  on  lot  112,  and  263  on  the  acre 
lot,  with  still  an  increased  number  of  slugs. 

August  4.  Caught  45  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  163  on  the 
acre  lot,  mostly  in  pairs,  and  four  times  that  number  of  slugs. 
I  commenced  to-day  to  test  the  question  as  to  any  preference 
these  beetles  may  have,  for  one  variety  of  potatoes  over  an- 
other. I  went  through  the  field  where  the  Neshannocks  and 
Peach-blow  varieties  adjoin,  taking  two  rows  of  each  variety. 
I  found  12  beetles  on  the  Neshannocks  and  2  on  the  Peach- 
blows. 
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August  6.  Oatight  43  beef  las  on  lot  llS,  tmd  84  on  tbd  tare 
lot  On  the  trial  rows,  4  were  destroyed  on  the  Neshannocfal 
and  none  on  the  Peach-blow&  There  appears  to  be  qtiite  a 
decrease  of  beetles  for  the  last  two  days,  bat  a  steady  inoreiM 
of  sings. 

August  6.  Cool  nights  and  mornings.  Caught  24  beetleii  tm 
lot  112,  and  80  on  the  acre  lot.  The  experiment  rows  show,  ^ 
on  the  Neshannocks  and  8  on  the  Peach-blows.  The  decrean 
in  the  number  of  beetles  may  be  owing  to  the  coolness  of  th^ 
weather,  and  the  tineTdness  of  the  winds,  which  prevent  ihMft 
firom  flying  in  firom  other  yards. 

August  8.  Caught  87  on  lot  112,  and  77  on  tiie  acre  lol^  UA 
ottir  1000  sings.  On  the  trial  rows,  seyen  were  caught  on  Ab 
Neshannock  and  thiree  on  the  others.  Thd  slugs  on  these  rowm 
are  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

August  11.  Caught  31  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  T,l  on  the  acre 
lot  On  the  test  rows,  tiiree  on  the  Neshanno(&s  and  one  m 
the  others.  ' 

August  12.  Only  53  beetles  were  caught  on  the  n/cm  l<lt 
The  cool  weather  hinders  them  from  immigrating  from  Umd 
neighboring  yards. 

August  15.  Caught  16  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  42  on  tiib  aore 
lot    The  slugs  still  increasing. 

August  18.  Caught  107  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  142  on  Ihe 
acre  lot,  and  about  a  quart  of  slugs.  On  the  test  rows  19 
beetles  were  caught  on  the  Neshannock  and  four  on  iiie  PewA- 
blows.  Slugs  in  the  same  proportion.  Theise  tests  seefli  to 
establish  a  preference  of  the  beetle  for  the  Neshannock  tarislf. 
Indeed,  on  that  part  of  the  acre  lot  (about  onindzth  ^SSti),  I 
gainer  more  beetles  and  slugs  day  by  day,  than  on  all  the  t^stt 
df  the  lot. 

August  19.  Caught  66  beetles  on  lot  112,  tatd  118  on  ^iie 
acre  lot,  and  a  quart  of  slugs. 

August  21.  Caught  102  beetles  oh  lot  112,  and  116  tm  lbs 
acre  lot;  and  three  pints  dl  tings.  Sp)B(nt  ^  boun  in  ^g^ittg 
oyer  the  yards. 
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4«Vi^  24  My  mw  reports  &00  fa}l-grown  beetles  djestnqr^d 
on  botb  lots,  md  over  two  quarts  of  iplngs.  H^  spent  all  day  at 
thexKif  and  charged  $1.50  at  night  In  a  walk  yesterday,  I  dis- 
epn^ered  along  the  side  of  the  railroad  track,  near  the  depot,  a 
plant  that  was  new  to  n;ie,  of  the  night-shade  family,  known  in 
Yirginiaand  Carolina  as  horse  nettle  {Solanum  Carolinensis). 
This  was  well  coyered  with  the  Colorado  beetle  and  its  slugs. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  ab^e  to  discoyer,  this  is  the  only  plant 
beside  the  potato,  upon  which  the  Colorado  or  Ne^  Potato 
bugs  will  voluntarily  feed.  In  their  wanderings  in  search  of 
food,  after  having  entirely  devoured  a  potato-patch,  there  will, 
sometimes  heire  and  there  one,  be  found  upon  the  tomato  or 
l^enbane,  or  upon  the  ground-cherry,  but  not  to  remain  there 
as  <4  voluntary  choice. 

Hr.  Wilson,  a  neiglibor  of  mine,  who  has  been  emulating  my 
eMmple  in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  crop  of  potatoes  from  the 
devastation  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  gave  up  to-day 
whs^.  He  says  it's  of  no  use  fighting  potato  bugs;  that  they 
increase  faster  than  he  can  kill  them;  that  on  Friday  he  caught 
250  beetles  and  as  many  slugs  on  his  small  patch;  on  Satur- 
daj  500,  and  this  morning  (Mondi^y)  they  had  multiplied 
i^to  ttiQUS^dSf  luid  he  told  them  to  *'  go  it,"  and  he  would  let 
them;  that  they  couldn't  do  x^1:^}h  hurt  anyhow. 

4ugU9i  29.  We  omight  sop  beetles  on  both  lots,  and  a  peck 
of  slugs. 

September  9.  It  has  been  ndny  and  cold,  more  or  less, 
during  the  week  past  The  slugs  have  not  increased  much. 
The  beetles  begin  to  preponderate  again.  I  perceive  that  these 
beetles  prefer  vines  of  not  the  most  liixuriant  growth.  I  per- 
ceived several  beetles  on  the  ground-cherry  (Physafis  viacosa) 
to-day.  They  take  to  it  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  The 
wseAtber  has  not  been  favorable  fpr  flight  They  have  been 
compelled  to  crawl  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh  food. 
Hwdreds  of  thepi  may  be  seen  daily,  on  the  sidewalks,  in 
tbte  public  highways,  an(l  upon  the  fences,  wandering  in  all 
djjpeciion»,  in  search  of  food. 
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September  14.    On  my  return  to-daj  from  a  few  days'  ab- 
sence, I  sent  my  man  into  the  acre  lot  of  potatoes  to  look  after 
the  beetles.   In  about  two  boors  he  reported  oyer  1,000  beetle^ 
and  a  yery  few  slags  destroyed  on  the  two  outside  rows  around 
the  field.    The  beetles  seem  to  haye  collected  on  the  rows 
nearest  the  fence  for  protection  from  the  cold  of  the  past  few 
days.    The  other  portions  of  the  field  were  almost  entirely  free 
from  them.    I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  at  haying 
thus  finally  triumphed  oyer  these  rayenous  insects.   My  potatoe 
yines  were  almost  entirely  free  from  any  appearance  of  deyas- 
tation,  and  the  crop  fast  maturing  for  haryest,  while  those  of 
my  neighbors  were  mostly  ruined.   "  Now,  Mr.  Whitlock,"  said 
I,  *<let  us  go  into  lot  112,  it  is  but  a  small  patch,  and  just  whip 
around  the  outside  rows,  and  our  triumph  will  be  complete. 
We  shall  haye  no  more  trouble  with  them  this  season."    But 
what  was  my  utter  astonishment  on  going  into  the  lot,  to  see, 
on  the  three  rows  next  to  Mr.  Scott's  patch,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand  of  thousands  of  these 
beetles,  coyering  eyery  leaf  and  stalk  remaining  upon  tihese 
rows;  slowly,  steadily,  but  perceptibly  moying  forward  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  rows,  deyouring  as  they  moye,  and  leaying 
naked  desolation  behind  them.    They  had  made  a  general  im- 
migration during  my  absence,  from  the  patch  of  Mr.  Scott,  and 
another  patch  adjoining  his,  which,  although  comparatiyely  so 
free  from  rayag^at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  season, — owing  as  I 
had  concluded,  to  a  later  planting,  or  difference  in  yariety, — 
had  later  in  the  season  been  entirely  devastated  by  them,  and 
the  crop  ruined.    For  this  reason  they  had  crawled  through 
the  fence  and  made  a  general  onset  upon  the  yines  in  my  yard. 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  spend  time  oyer 
them.    I  was  completely  *' out-Jlanked"    My  only  consolation 
was,  that  owing  to  the  near  maturity  of  the  crop,  they  could 
work  me  no  farther  damage,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  frosts 
would  in  a  few  days  at  most,  stew  them  and  the  yines  up  to- 
gether.   So  we  concluded  to  leaye  them  to  their  feasting  iand 
their  fate,  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  haye   the 
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pririlege  of  nsicg  them  for  experimental  pnrposes  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

SepUmher  16.  Clear  and  cold  all  day.  Tried  an  experiment 
with  boiling  hot  water,  sprinkled  from  a  watering-pot,  npon  a 
hill  of  potatoe  rines,  covered  by  over  800  beetles.  They  dropped 
instantly,  at  the  touch  of  the  water.  Bat  the  shower  was  con- 
tinued npon  them  until  the  rines  wilted  as  from  the  effect  of  a 
seTcre  frost.  The  Tines  were  then  lifted;  the  beetles  were 
found  lying  on  their  backs,  the  ground  literally  covered,  but 
all,  except  about  twenty,  «  alive  and  kicking." 

SepUmber  17.  Frost  this  morning;  bat  not  sufficiently  se- 
vere to  kill  the  potatoe  vines,  or  to  have  any  sensible  effect 
npon  the  beetles. 

September  18.  Frost  again  this  morning;  but  the  beetles  are 
still  alive  and  in  fall  action  in  lot  112.  Toward  evening  I 
brushed  off  the  beetles  from  'several  bills  of  the  vines,  and 
taming  the  vines  away  from  them,  left  them  exposed  upon 
the  naked  ground,  in  order  to  test  their  power  to  endure  the 
cold. 

September  19.  Frost  again  this  morning.  The  ground 
slightly  frozen.  The  beetles  are  still  alive,  and  slowly  crawling 
back  to  the  vines.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  revives  them 
rapidly.  They  have  advanced  on  lot  112  two  rows  within  the 
past  five  days.  Not  a  leaf  is  left  behind  them.  There  is  not  a 
live  slug  anywhere  to  be  seen.  They  all  disappeared  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather.  Where  they  all  went  to  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  saw  several  of  them  in  the  act  of  burrowing  in  the 
ground.  On  searching,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  of  them.  They  may  have  penetrated  to  a  considerable 
depth,  to  escape  the  effects  of  frost  or  other  exposure. 

October  6.  My  man  reported  to-day,  that  on  making  an  ex- 
cavation for  the  carcass  of  a  cow,  on  the  premises  of  one  of  my 
tenants,  he  discovered  at  the  depth  of  four  and  five  feet,  a 
dozen  or  more  beetles  in  a  partially  dormant  state.  On  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  they  became  lively  and  active. 
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October  23.  Tbe  ground  was  frozen  fti  least  an  imdirndq^ 
this  morning;  yet  numbers  of  beetles  were  found,  still  alive^ 
where  my  man  was  digging  potatoes.  He  said  he  found  many 
beetles  in  the  hills  among  the  potatoes. 

No\)emher  17.  In  taking  up  some  fence  posts  on  lot  112,  we 
found  many  beetles  burrowed  down  the  sides  of  the  posts,  to 
the  depth  of  one  and  two  feei  They  were  alive  and  able  to 
orawl  around,  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold. 

December  30.  Mr.  Phillips,  from  Berrien  township,  was  at 
my  house  to-day.  He  informs  me  that  during  the  month  of 
October  he  gathered  from  lot  112,  thirty-one  beetles.  These 
he  buried  in  an  old  paint  keg,  and  left  them  at  the  comer  of 
his  house,  exposed  to  the  drippings  from  the  root  They  re- 
mained there  during  the  extreme  cold  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
month,  (December,)  ^en  the  thermometer  sunk  to  dght  de- 
grees below  zero.  He  then  exposed  the  keg  to  ninety  degrees 
of  heat,  until  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  it;  then  on  searching 
for  his  beetles,  he  found  thirty  of  them  aliye  and  active !  Not 
having  their  appropriate  food  for  them,  he  kept  them  alive  on 
cabbage-leaves  for  over  two  weeks;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
eat  much.  My  opinion  is,  they  did  not  eat  at  all,  or  if  thej 
did,  not  enough  to  have  kept  them  from  8tM*ving  to  death  in 
due  time.  The  experiment  is  valuable  as  testing  t&e  amount 
of  endurance  of  these  insects. 

From  the  preceding  notes  and  observations,  the  farming 
community  may  learn  something  concerning  the  character  of 
the  enemy  approaching  them,  and  the  amount  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended. 

JUSTUS  GAGE, 

Dr.  Henry  Shimer,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Naluralist, 
considers  some  of  the  causes  why  the  Oolorado  potatoe  beetle 
was  less  numerous  in  Illinois  during  the  season  of  1868,  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  first  is  the  unusually  mild  weather 
during  the  autumn  of  1867,  which  he  thinks  induced  the  pups 
of  the  last  brood  of  the  beetle  to  mature  and  come  to  the  sur- 
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lAoe,  insteftd  of  remaining  in  the  ground  over  winter;  the  lack 
off  food  in  the  faU,  together  with  the  cold,  open  winter  follow- 
iDg,  destroying  great  numbers.  Another  cause  which  he  thinks 
oontributed  to  their  destruction,  was  the  very  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August.  He  thidks  the  delicate  pupse^ 
"  txposed  to  the  dry,  burning  dust,"  could  not  live.  He  sup- 
poses they  go  into  the  ground  to  pass  through  their  trans- 
formations, because  they  are  there  protected  from  the  *<hot, 
dry  atmosphere  of  summer,  and  the  cold  frosts  of  winter;"  but 
this  time  the  ground  failed  to  give  them  the  proper  shelter, 
and  they  perished.  He  says  he  has  often  noticed  that  the 
popsB  of  various  insects  perish  from  exposure  to  too  much 
ers^ratton. 
24 
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THE  HEREFORD  BREED  OF  CATTLE: 


ITS  mSTOKT  AND  CHARAGTEBISTIOB. 


AmoDg  the  yarioos  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation  at  the  present  day,  none  haye  had  a  longer  career 
of  fame  than  the  Hereford.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  ooontj 
of  Hereford,  in  England.  In  the  adopted  classification  of 
British  cattle,  it  belongs  to  the  Middle-Horns,  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  of  untraceable  antiquity.  Whether  they  were 
brought  to  the  '*  Islands  of  the  Northern  Sea,"  by  some  of  the 
races  of  men  which  settled  there  before  the  historic  period,  or 
whether  the  early  inhabitants  found  them  there  in  a  state  of 
natural  liberty,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered.  How 
long  the  Herefords  haye  possessed  the  peculiar  traits  or  fea- 
tures which  now  characterise  them  as  a  breed,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  There  is  eyidence  that  they  were  called  by  their  pres- 
ent! name  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  authori- 
ties of  those  days  are  silent  as  to  the  color  and  other  special 
points  of  the  stock. 

There  is  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  the  breed  has  uodergone 
considerable  change  since  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  it 
that  haye  come  down  to  us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  color 
has  been  changed.  People  who  liyed  to  within  a  late  period, 
stated  that  they  had  seen  persons  who  remembered  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  popular  white  face;  but  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  came,  accounts  do  not  entirely  agree.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  color  is  not  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  persistent  characteristics  of  animals;  and  hence  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  changes  of  color  in  the 
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Herefords  were  the  resnlt  of  the  introdaotion  of  alien  blood. 
Even  among  wild  animals,  color  is  not  absolutely  invariable. 
The  Bison  and  the  Mnek  ox  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Ox  Tribe  belonging,  natorall  j,  to  America.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  former,  as  he  appears  on 
onr  western  plains,  that  though  the  mass  of  them  are  black,  or 
brownish-black,  white  ones  are  sometimes  seen.  If  these  white 
animals  breed,  as  they  probably  do,  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  race  are  toward  the  opposite  color,  so  that  any  individual 
peculiarities  which  appear,  are  soon  lost  If  the  animals  were 
under  man's  control,  so  that  males  and  females  possessing  the 
rare  color  could  be  placed  by  themselves,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  course  of  several  generations  a  white  vari- 
€^  or  breed  might  be  produced.  We  know  that  white  deer 
are  sometimes  found,  and  that  among  the  smaller  animals, — ^as 
squirrels,  mice,  &a,  and  also  in  birds,  as  crows,  blackbirds, 
robins,  &c.,  this  color  appears.  Among  the  wild  cattle  oon- 
fined  in  parks  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  generally 
white,  there  are  sometimes  produced  spotted  and  even  black 
calves,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  live  long.  Among  the 
Highland  ^ttle  of  Scotland,  whose  prevailing  color  is  black, 
there  are  now  and  then  white  ones. 

From  ^1^  is  called  albinage,  fall-blood  African  men  and 
women  are  sometimes  perfectly  white.  Whether  some  of  the 
chaoges  above  referred  to  are  due  to  this  principle  or  not,  we 
have  examples  both  in  the  human  family  and  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, showing  that  the  peculiarities  may  be  perpetuated  by 
imiting  individuals  of  similar  traits  and  tendencie&  In  like 
manner  certain  colors  or  markings  in  the  Hereford  and  other 
breeds  of  cattle  may  have  been,  in  a  degree,  fixed  or  estab- 
lished. We  know  that  in  a  state  of  domestication,  the  tend^K^ 
of  «iimals  to  vary  in  color  is  much  stronger  than  in  a  wild 
state.  Wild  birds,  as  turkeys  and  ducks,  when  bred  for  gen- 
erations as  tamed  poultry,  frequently  assume  colors  varying 
groatly  from  the  original  ones;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  by  selecting  specimens  of  any  particular  color,  and  breed- 
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ing  from  them,  and  thus  continning  to  sdeot  and  breed  from  the 
progeny,  the  desired  color  maj  be  increased. 

It  has  abready  been  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  was  the  original  color  of  the  Hereford  cattle.  The  first 
systematic  attempt  to  improve  them,  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  made  by  Benjamin  Tomkins,  of  Wellington,  near 
Hereford,  who,  in  the  year  1166,  purchased  two  cows  as  the 
foundation  of  his  herd,  which  became  widely  celebrated  for 
many  years,  and  to  which  nearly  all  the  best  Herefords  of  the 
present  day  are  more  or  less  related.  Mr.  Tomkins  was  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Bobert  Bakewell,  who,  even  at  the  early  period 
mentioned,  had  become  noted  as  a  breeder  of  domestic  ani- 
mals; and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Hereford  cattle-breeder 
took  lessons  from  the  great  improver  of  the  Long-horns,  which 
were  serviceable  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  business.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  selections  of  stock  by  these  eminent  breeders, 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  a  similar  principle.  Bakewell 
selected  his  first  females — a  couple  of  heifers — from  a  stock 
which  first  attracted  attention  from  its  tendency  to  fatten,  and 
Tomkins,  according  to  the  current  belief  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  lived,  purchased  his  first  two  cows  from  a  mechanic, 
in  whose  hands  they  had  been  much  admired  on  account  of 
their  flesh-forming  propensities.  Mr.  Ey  ton,  the  founder  of  the 
Hereford  Herd-Book,  was  informed  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, that  one  of  the  cows  was  a  gray,  and  the  other  a  dark  red« 
witti  a  spotted  face;  that  he  called  the  former  Pigeon,  and  the 
latter  Mottle.  Mr.  Eyten  thought  that  these  two  cows  and 
their  progeny  were  for  a  while  crossed  with  the  best  selected 
h^rds  in  the  neighborhood,  but  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Tomkins's  life  he  used  none  but  bulls  bred  by  himself  and 
did  not  cross  with  any  other  stocks.  He  appears  to  have  kept 
up  a  distinction  in  the  descendants  of  the  two  cows  mentioned 
^the  Pigeon  branch  and  the  Mottle  branch  being  frequently 
referred  to. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  colors  possessed  by  these 
branches  or  fatnilies  of  Herefords  have  always  belonged  to  the 
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breed  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced.  Of  late  years  some  con- 
troyersy  has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  color,  but  without 
much  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Some  of 
the  cattle  of  Wales  were  spoken  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  as  "  white,  with  red  ears."  Herefordshire  adjoins 
Wales,  and  some  persons  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
gray  and  lighter  colors  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  are  to  be  traced 
an  affinity  with  the  Welsh  breed  mentioned,  which,  according 
to  the  authorities  who  speak  of  it,  was  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  late  Bev.  J.  B.  Smythies,  of  Lynch  Court,  Herefordshire, 
for  forty  years  an  extensive  and  noted  breeder  of  these  cattle, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Mark-Lane  Express,  said:  ^*The 
grays  are  considered  the  oldest  breed; "  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Welles, 
in  a  published  letter  on  "  The  Oolor,  Form,  and  Breeding  of 
Hereford  cattle,"  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tomkins's  herd  and  its 
management,  remarks  that  Mr.  T.  <<was  a  disregarder"  of 
color,.  <<  but  if  he  had  a  preference,  it  was,  perhaps,  to  the 
gray,  a  color  he  began  with  and  esteemed  to  the  last'' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Ey  ton  commenced 
the  Herd-Book  of  Hereford  Cattle,  in  1846,  it  was  thought  im- 
portant to  recognize  four  colors  as  legitimately  belonging  to 
the  breed.  Hence  in  recording  the  pedigrees,  he  inserted  the 
letters  "M.F."  for  mottle-faced;  "W.F." for  white-faced;  «G." 
for  gray;  "L.  Gt."  for  light-gray.  Colored  portraits  of  bulla, 
drawn  and  engrayed  on  stone  by  Mr.  Welles,  representing 
these  four  colors,  are  inserted  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  Herd- 
Book.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  so-called  gray 
color  is  not  just  like  what  is  called  roan,  in  Short-homa 
Mr.  Duokham,  who  has  edited  the  Herd-Book  since  the 
second  yolume,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle, 
before  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 
cester, thus  describes  the  grays,  or  c^arlr-grays,  as  they  are 
called  in  contradistinction  to  the  hght-grays:  ''They  were  so 
called  from  the  white  stripe  which  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  back,  and  also  from  the  parts  usually  now  white  on  the 
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differeni  parts  of  the  body  being  thickly  interspersed  with 
small  red  spots."  Some  of  the  light-grays  haye  a  more  intimate 
intermingling  of  light-red  and  white  on  the  sides  of  their  bodies^ 
producing  a  rich  color,  not  unlike  a  strawberry-roan.  There 
is  evidently  a  tendency  in  these  light-grays  to  run  to  a  still 
lighter  color  in  the  progeny— reverting,  perhaps,  to  the  old 
Welsh  stock  before  alluded  to.  The  Mark-Lane  Express  re- 
porter of  the  Birmingham  fat-stock  show  of  1867,  said:  "Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  white  Hereford  ?  There  was  one  en- 
tered and  shown  as  sudi,"  &c.  Mr.  Duckham  answered  the 
query  through  the  same  paper,  in  the  affirmative.  Subse- 
quently the  vmter  of  this  article  saw  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Ohester,  a  white  Hereford  cow,, 
diown  by  Thomas  Taylor.  She  was  a  handsome  cow,  with  all 
the  Hereford  characteristics  of  shape  and  handling.  Beauty, 
the  dam  of  the  bulls  Conservative  and  Young  Brockswood,. 
478  and  486  of  the  Herd-Book,  is  described  as  white.  Yet  she 
was  a  prize-winner,  and  when  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  the 
mother  of  fourteen  calves,  several  of  which  were  very  fine. 
Conservative  was  red  with  a  white  face,  and  Young  Brockswood 
was  a  light-gray.  His  portrait  is  given  as  the  representative  of 
that  family,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd-Book.  But  of  late 
years  the  prevailing  taste  among  the  Hereford  breeders  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  red  vnth  white  face  color,  and  the  result  i% 
that  the  other  colors  have  been  constantly  diminishing. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Tomkins's  herd  for  a  long  time  maintained 
its  ascendency  as  the  chief  nucleus  for  the  dissemination  of 
blood  vnth  which  to  improve  other  herds.  H.  H.  Dixon,  in  a 
prize  essay  on  Hereford  cattle,  lately  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  relates  a  conversation  whidi 
he  had  vnth  the  late  John  Monkhouse,  a  well-known  breeder  of 
H^efords,  that  indicates  something  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Tomkins  stock  was  once  held.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
stated  that  when,  in  1809,  he  Was  about  to  commence  business, 
and  was  looking  arounid  for  materials  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
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herd,  hettumgbt  it  might  be  expedient  to  pnrohase  some  oi  ibm 
Tomkins  stodc,  and  therefore  called  on  Mr.  T.  to  asowtain  on 
what  terms  animals  conld  be  obtained.  "  He  asked/'  said  Mr. 
Monkhoose,  "a  hundred  guineas  (not  pounds)  for  anin-oatf 
heilsr  to  oaWe  at  Ohristmas."  The  prioe  seems  to  ha^e  taken 
the  yonng  farmer  so  mnoh  aback  that  he  deferred  the  pnrdiaM 
of  an  J  of  Mr.  TonJdns's  stock. 

Other  portions  of  Mr.  Monkhoose's  remarks,  as  given  bj  Mr. 
Dixon,  show  that  the  Hereford  breeders  of  sixty  years  ago  wen 
ineUned  to  propagate  their  stock  somewhat  in  families,  ao- 
cording  to  the  colors  that  have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  fonnd  Tmikins,  Prioe  and  Sm  jtfaies  ''  the  great  mottle-iMied 
men;"  that  TuUj  and  Knight  <'had  tiie  best  lig^t-grajs;"  and 
that  Walkor,  Hewer,  Teomans,  and  Wejman  **  were  tiie  most 
noted  for  the  white-faces."  Notwithstanding  the  rmnark  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Tomkins's  herd  being  noted  f(x  the  mottle- 
lioes,  and  other  stal-ements  indicating  the  partiality  of  thai 
gentleman  for  the  grays,  Mr.  Ejton,  in  his  aeconnt  of  Mr. 
T<nQ[ikins's  herd,  in  the  a^^endix  to  the  first  Tolame  of  the  Herd 
Book,  says  the  boll  often  referred  to  as  the  *'  Sflver  Boll,"  Mr. 
Tomkins  **  always  considered  as  the  first  great  improver  of  hia 
stock,"  and  that  "he  was  a  red  boll  with  a  white  face,  and 
with  a  little  white  on  his  back." 

,  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  tha 
death  of  the  pione^  improvar  of  Heretords,  bat  the  sale  of  hia 
herd  took  place  <m  the  18th  day  of  October,  1819,  whidi  Mr. 
Ejton  states  was  soon  after  Mr.  Tomkins's  death.  His  career 
as  «  breeder  mnst  therefore  have  extmded  through  a  period  of 
WMn  than  fifty  years.  At  the  sale,  fifty-two  head  of  caltieb 
iadnding  one  bullock,  Mx  two-year-old  stettna^  ten  yearliiig 
steers,  six  steer  calves,  and  tturee  heifer  calves,  brooghft  an 
average  of  £89  17s.  6d.  each.  A  two-year-old  boll  wasadd  to 
Lord  Talbot  txx  £S88;  three  other  bolls  brought  M4n,Me» 
Ifis.,  and  iS17d  6s.  ea(^.    Six  cows  brought  fixm  ie210  to  ^tS^t 
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Before  the  death  of  Tomkma,  not  a  few  other  men  had  taken 
up  the  breeding  of  Herefords  professionally,  and  aided  in  ex- 
tending their  fame.  Next  to  Tomkins  in  point  of  time,  appears 
to  haye  been  Tolly  of  Hnntington,  who  worked  chiefly  with  the 
grays,  and  with  snch  sneoess  that  his  stock,  under  the  name  of 
"theHnntington  breed,"  became  celebrated.  Tolly  of  Clirow 
was  noted  both  as  a  breeder  and  grazier.  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  eminent  pomologist — ^well-known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  for  his  Taloable  labors  in  the  origination  of  new 
varieties  of  froits,  and  for  his  writings  on  that  subject — ^was  a 
distinguished  breeder  of  Herefords,  his  &ncy  also  inclining  to 
the  grays. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  John  Walker,  of  Burton,  near 
Worcester,  John  Price,  of  Upton-upon-Sevem,  Worcestershire, 
and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Smythies,  of  Lynch  Court,  near  Hereford, 
w6re  prominent  breeders.  There  were  other  breeders  of  less 
note.  The  formation  of  the  Smithfield  aub— first  called  '<  The 
Smithfield  Cattle  and  Sheep  Society" — ^in  the  year  1798,  no 
doubt  greatly  aided  in  bringing  the  Herefords  conspicuously 
befdre  the  public,  and  in  making  them  known  not  only  through- 
out Britain,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 
The  object  of  this  association  was  to  encourage  the  economical 
production  of  good  meat  Its  early  exhibitions  brought  to- 
gether the  best  specimens  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  kingdom.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  at  this 
period,  the  Herefords  stood  clearly  above  any  other  breed  of 
cattle  for  fattening  properties  and  quality  of  beef  combined. 
At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Club  in  1799,  Mr.  Westcar  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford  ox,  which  the  History  of  the 
Olub  states  was  sold  for  a  hundred  guineas;  also  that  he  was 
S  feet  11  inches  long,  6  feet  7  inches  high,  and  10  feet  4  inches 
round  the  girth.  It  appears  that  this  ox  was  bred  by  Tnlly 
of  Huntington.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  Hereford  ox,  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Grace,  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  7  feet 
hi^  and  measured  in  girth  12  feet  4  inches.  The  record  does 
25 
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not  giye  the  names  of  all  the  prize-takers  at  this  exhibition,  but 
it  states  that  besides  Mr.  Westcar,  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  and  Mr.  John  Ellman  were  "winners/'  the  last 
named  gentleman  "  for  the  best  ox  fattened  with  grass  and  hay 
only,  in  the  shortest  time  from  the  yoke."  Mr.  Daokham,  in 
his  lecture  before  alluded  to,  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
awards  on  this  occasion,  that  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  Ellman  were  both  breeders  of  Herefords,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  three  out  of  the  four  winnings  mentioned  were  with 
Herefords. 

The  records  of  the  Club  state  that  in  1800  the  cattle  prizes 
were  won  by  Herefords,  Sussex,  and  Long-horns.  The  records 
of  the  shows  of  1801,  %  %  '4,  '5,  and  '6  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  in  his  History  of  the  Club,  to  be  incomplete,  and  it  is 
therefore  impracticable  to  tell  how  the  awards  were  made. 
There  is  some  probability,  howeyer,  that  the  first  prizes  for 
oxen  during  these  years  were  for  Herefords,  as  it  has  been 
stated  that  Mr.  Westcar,  who  took  the  first  prizes  in  1799,  also 
took  the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford  steer  or  ox  for  twenty  years 
in  succession.  On  this  point  Mr.  Duckham  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Amsby,  in  BeWa  Weekly  Messenger, 
May,  1857:  "Mr.  Westcar  took  the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford 
ox  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  at  the  London  Cattle  Show, 
which  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  cattle  against  Mr.  Westcar." 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  rules  of  the  Club  were 
not  always  the  same.  From  its  formation  to  1807,  indusive, 
all  breeds  competed  together.  From  1807  to  1815,  indusiye, 
separate  prizes  for  fat  oxen  or  steers  were  offered  for  Here- 
fords, Long-horns,  Short-horns,  Sussex  or  Kent,  Deyons,  and 
Mixed  Breeds,  with  an  additional  prize  *'  for  the  best  ox  or  steer 
in  these  classes."  It  was  provided  that  "  the  animals  exhibited 
for  the  above  premiums  must  have  worked  at  least  two  years 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  and  must  not  have  been  put 
to  fatten  previous  to  that  day.  No  cake  must  have  been  given 
previous  to  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  whole  of  the  food  con- 
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somed  from  the  Ist  of  October  to  the  SO\h  of  NoTember  must 
be  certified,  tinder  the  attestation  of  two  respectable  witnesses." 
In  the^minntes  respecting  the  exhibition  of  this  year  (1807), 
it  is  stated  that  "  there  were  no  exhibitors  for  the  Long-horn, 
Short-horn,  and  Sussex  prizes,"  and  that  <<  the  prize  in  the 
class  for  Derons  was  not  adjudged,  for  want  of  sufficient  merit." 
This,  of  course,  would  leave  only  the  Herefords  and  '^^^"^^ 
Breeds"  in  conlpetition,  so  that  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in 
fftTor  of  the  Herefords  for  the  extra  prize.  In  1808,  it  is  said: 
*' Again,  this  year,  there  was  no  exhibitor  for  the  Long-homed 
prize;"  and  that  '^  the  only  exhibitor  for  the  Short-homed  prisse 
was  disqualified."  In  1809  it  is  said:  "  For  the  Short-horn  and 
Sussex  prizes  there  were  no  exhibitors."  In  1810  it  was  re- 
solyed:  *'That  the  conditions  respecting  Long-homed  and 
Short-homed  oxen  having  been  worked,  be  dispensed  with." 
The  rule  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  regard  to  other 
breeds,  and  it  was  specified  in  1811,  that "  Hereford,  Sussex,  and 
Devon  oxen  or  steers  be  shown  in  pairs,  or  yokes,  of  the  same 
age;"  but  when  the  exhibition  came,  it  appears  "there  were  no 
exhibitors  for  the  prizes  for  yokes  or  pairs  of  oxen  in  the 
Hereford  or  Devon  classes."  In  regard  to  the  exhibition  of 
1812,  some  minutes  are  made  respecting  the  color  and  mark- 
ings of  animals  shown;  as  that  there  was  a  Hereford  ''with 
a  red  ring  round  his  eye,"  and  a  '*  smooth-coated  Hereford." 
From  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  Herefords  at  that  day 
had  generally  white  round  the  eye,  and  that  they  were  chiefly 
fall  or  rough-coated.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  a  "  red  frosty- 
faced  Sussex  "  was  exhibited,  and  a  "  red  and  white  Devon," — 
foots  which  are  worthy  of  note  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
breeds  and  races  to  vary  in  color,  as  before  alluded  to  in  this 


After  1815  to  1852,  the  classification  of  cattle  according  to 
breed  was  discontinued,  and  they  competed  together  under 
the  same  regulations  that  existed  previous  to  1807.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
in  his  History  of  the  Club,  submits  a  tabular  statement,  showing 
the  number  of  prizes  and  amount  of  money  won  by  each  breed 
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of  cattle  daring  the  pisriod  that  all  breeds  competed  together. 
The  records  from  1799  to  1807  being  incomplete,  they  are 
omitted  in  all  breeds.  If  they  could  haTO  been  properly  in- 
cluded, there  is  no  doubt  they  would  haye  rendered  the  final 
results  more  in  favor  of  the  Herefords.  As  they  now  stand, 
however,  they  show  that  in  the  classes  of  oxen  and  steers,  the 
Herefords  were  awarded  185  prizes,  amounting  to  i^,758  28.; 
the  Short-horns  82,  iSl,899  5&;  the  Devons  44,  ^^622  10s.;  the 
Scotch  43,  £5W  15&;  the  Sussex  9,  £118  10&;  cross-breeds  8, 
dS108  58.  In  the  classes  of  cows  and  hewers,  the  HerefOTds 
took  22  prizes  of  the  value  of  iS281;  the  Short-horns  92, 
igl,182  15s;  the  Devons  4,  iS40  10&;  the  Scotch  none;  the 
Sussex  3,  iS86;  the  Long-horns  6,  iS63  188.;  cross-breeds  6, 
<£101  lOs.  In  the  aggregate  the  Herefords  took  207  prizes  of 
the  value  of  j^,989  28.;  the  Short-horns,  174,  i^,532;  the 
Devons  48,  JS663;  the  Scotch  43,  iS500  16s.;  the  Sussex  12, 
iS214  lOs.;  the  Long-horns  10,  iS153  8&;  the  cross-breeds  14, 
iS209  158. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  oxen  and  steers,  the  prizes  taken 
by  the  Herefords  are  only  five  less  in  number  than  those  taken 
by  all  other  breeds  and  cross-breeds  combined.  Were  the 
records  complete,  they  would  probably  show  the  prizes  to 
Herefords  in  these  classes,  in  excess  of  all  other  breeds.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Short-horn  cows  were  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  winning  prizes  than  Hereford  cows.  Mr.  Qibbs 
remarks,  in  relation  to  this,  that  ''the  Short-horns  owed  the 
fact  of  their  approaching  the  Herefords  in  total  amount  of 
winning,  to  the  success  of  the  Short«hom  cows."  Mr.  Dudk- 
ham  explains  the  result  on  the  ground  of  the  effort  of  the  Here- 
ford breeders  having  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  productiou  of 
the  best  steers  and  oxen.    He  says : 

"  The  soil  of  the  county  of  Hereford  being  neither  applicable 
for  dairy  or  feeding  purposes,  those  who  have  cultivated  it  for 
ages  have  made  it  their  study  to  breed  steers  and  oxen,  which 
should,  by  their  superior  quality  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  corn- 
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mfloid  the  attention  of  the  distant  grazier.  The  saocess  with 
which  thej  haye  done  this  has  been  shown,  and  the  demand 
which  continues  to  exist,  proTCS  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  superiority  for  the  grazier's  purposes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
finer  sight  for  the  admirer  of  cattle  than  appears  at  the  annual 
October  fair  at  Hereford.  On  those  days  several  thousands  of 
steers  pass  from  their  breeders  to  the  graziers  who  occupy  the 
fertile  pastures  of  Bucks,  Northampton,  Kent,  Essex,  &c.,  and 
whatever  may  haye  been  their  original  color  and  distinctive 
marks  in  days  of  yore,  their  present  uniform  appearance  cannot 
fail  to  impress  those  who  attend  that  fair  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration, — ^line  after  line  of  them, 
as  they  appear  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  all  displaying  a  simi- 
larity of  character,  and  at  once  claiming  each  other  as  one 
family." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  advanced  position,  as 
beef  cattle,  which  the  Herefords  for  many  years  occupied,  com- 
pared with  other  breed&  The  old  breeders  frequentiy  gave 
challenges  to  show  a  certain  number  of  cattle  against  an  equal 
number  of  any  other  breed.  Thus,  Mr.  Eyton  mentions  that 
*'  So  confident  does  Mr.  Tomkins  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
superiority  of  his  stock,  that  he  once  drove  twenty  cows  to 
Hereford,  on  the  day  of  the  agricultural  show,  and  offered  a 
hundred  guineas  to  any  one  who  would  show  an  equal  number 
superior  to  them;  the  offer,  however,  was  not  accepted." 

At  first  the  Long-horns  were  considered  the  special  rivals  of 
the  Herefords;  more  especially  the  family  of  Long-horns  that 
had  constituted  the  stock  of  Bakewell  and  his  associates  and 
follower&  Mr.  £.  F.  Welles,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eyton  (appended 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd-Book),  states  that  the  late 
John  Price,  in  the  year  1812,  gave  a  challenge  to  show  twenty 
of  his  Hereford  cows  in  milk,  against  twenty  Long-horn  cows, 
for  one  hundred  guineas,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Meek, 
and  decided  in  Mr.  Price's  favor.  When  the  Improved  Short- 
horns came  into  notice,  similar  challenges  were  made  to  the 
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advocates  of  that  breed,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Price  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  breeder  of  Here- 
fords.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  early  in  the  present 
century,  with  stock  from  the  noted  herd  of  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Bnrton,  and  abont  the  year  1804,  according  to  Mr.  WeUes, 
purchased  a  few  cows  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  which  were  put  to 
Walker-bred  bulls.  Mr.  Welles  says  "  the  cross  did  not  suit," 
so  fitr  as  relates  to  some  of  the  first  animals  thus  produced, 
and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Price  afterwards  ran  more  into  the 
Tomkins  blood.  Mr.  Price  had  several  public  sales  of  his 
stock,  of  which  the  particulars  of  two  only  seem  to  have  been 
preserved.  The  first  sale  was  in  1813,  at  which,  as  Mr.  Eyton 
states,  the  aggregate  sum  received  for  the  cattle  was  £3,071. 
At  the  sale  of  1816, 186  animals — of  which  twenty-one  were 
heifer  calves,  and  six  bull  calves — ^brought  an  average  of 
£41  3s.  per  head.  Four  bulls  sold  at  from  JS105  to  £14t7  each, 
and  three  at  £2Al  to  i^88  each— the  latter  being  for  Wel- 
lington, eight  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Tomkins.  Six  of  the 
cows  brought  an  average  of  £176  each — ^the  highest  price 
being  i^52.  At  his  dosing-out  sale,  in  1841,  108  animals 
brought  an  average  of  £4:9  11&  each.  Three  of  the  cows 
brought  from  iSlOO  to  JS150  each;  and  six  bulls  from  iSlOO  to 
£166  each. 

The  late  Bev.  J.  B.  Smythies  commenced  the  breeding  of 
Herefor<ls  in  the  year  1802,  and  continued  the  business  till 
1843.  He  purchased  his  first  stock  of  Mr.  Tnlly  of  CUrow,  a 
relative  of  the  noted  Huntington  breeder  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  induced  to  adopt  this  stock  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  celebrated  grazier  Mr.  Westcar,  of  whom  mention  has 
before  been  made.  Mr.  Smythies  relates  that,  meeting  Mr. 
Westcar  at  the  Hereford  Fair,  Mr.  S.  informed  him  it  was  the 
fiftieth  he  had  attended,  "  without  missing  one;"  that  he  grazed 
five  hundred  oxen  every  year,  and  that  the  Tully  beasts  were 
the  best  he  ever  fed.    Mr.  Smythies  had  a  public  sale  in  1823, 
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at  which  66  head  of  breeding  cattle  were  sold.  At  his  final 
sale,  in  1843»  131  head  were  sold.  We  have  not  the  prices 
obtained  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Smythies  was  an  earnest  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
Herefords  while  he  was  a  breeder  of  them,  and  even  after- 
wards. In  1822,  a  controversy  arose  in  the  London  Farmers' 
Jonmal,  between  Mr.  Smythies  and  Mr.  James  Armitage 
Rhodes,  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Herefords  and 
Short-horns.  The  subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  a 
commnnication,  stating  that,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  his 
own  mind  the  question,  "  Whether  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  the  best  Hereford  cattle,  or  to  the  Improved  Short- 
horns," he  had  the  previous  year  made  a  journey  from  his 
residence  near  Leeds,  to  the  north  of  England,  and  had  then 
just  returned  from  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  through 
Herefordshire  and  adjoining  counties.  It  appears  that  in  the 
latter  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  of 
Otley,  then  and  for  many  years  subsequently  a  well-known 
breeder  of  Short-horns.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  very  careful  to  state 
that  he  makes  the  comparison  between  the  Herefords  and  <<the 
animalfl  designated  by  the  title  of  Improved  Short-horns,  which 
are  few  in  number,"  and  "  not  between  the  excellent  breed  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  wretched  cattle  with  short  homs^  which 
find  their  way,  very  undeservedly,  into  many  parts  of  the 
South."  In  making  this  comparison  Mr.  Rhodes  admitted  that 
the  "Herefords  are  more  equal  as  a  dass  than  the  Improved 
Short-horns,"  that  "their  oSsl  is  equally  fine,"  that  "they  give 
:a  very  good  quality  of  meat,"  that  "  they  breed  well,  and  are 
hardy  and  healthy,  but  give  very  little  milk." 

In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  properties,  he  does  not  daim 
much  more  for  the  Improved  Short-horns,  as  he  says:  "  They 
give  a  moderate  quantity  of  milk,  and  do  not  propagate 
freely."  He,  however,  gives  the  preference  to  the  Improved 
•Short-horns,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  early  maturity,  saying 
^at  he  had  "  every  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  same  food. 
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and  in  the  same  rdatiye  ciroomstanoes,  the  Lnproved  Short- 
honiB  woold  be  as  good  at  two  years  old,  as  the  Herefords  at 
three."  He,  however,  proposed  a  trial  between  the  two  breeds 
by  placing  half  a  dozen  of  each  in  theoareof  thesame  person, 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  adds:  "If  they  were 
brought  up  here,  I  would  give  the  Herefords  their  food,  if  they 
were  the  conquerors." 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  charges  that  the 
latter  made  but  a  partial  examination  of  the  Hereford  cattle, 
and  that  hence  his  comparison  is  unfair,  though  making  a  puff 
for  Mr.  Whitaker's  Short-horns,  of  which  a  sale  was  advertised 
in  the  same  paper  that  contained  Mr.  B.'s  communication.  As 
to  early  maturity,  he  says:  ''Perhaps  the  Her^ord  may  not 
be  so  large  or  so  fat  as  a  yearling,  but  ever  after  that  he  will 
be  superior  to  the  Short-horn."    He  offers  the  following: 

**  I  hereby  challenge  Mr.  Rhodes  to  show  a  %ort-homed  cow 
from  any  part  of  England,  against  a  Hereford  cow  out  of  my 
own  stock,  that  laid  abroad  last  winter  and  ate  nothing  but 
straw  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  in  hopes  to  get  her  to 
stand  to  the  bull.  The  cows  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  first  of 
March;  the  heaviest  cow  to  be  the  winner,  for  fifty  guineas, 
provided  the  cow  shown  by  Mr.  Bhodes  is  as  old  as  mine,  14 
years;  and  that  the  acceptance  of  this  challenge  is  announced 
to  me  wijthin  one  week  after  this  letter  appears  in  your  journal, 
and  that  the  cow  has  not  been  more  than  one  year  feeding." 

Mr.  Smythies's  letter  was  dated  October  12,  1822.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  challenge  was  accepted,  or  that  any  such 
trial  as  Mr.  Bhodes  proposed,  took  place.  Twenty-seven  years 
after  this,  viz:  in  1849,  several  years  after  Mr.  Smythies  had 
closed  business  as  a  breeder,  he  was  induced,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  regarded  as  undue  claims  set  up  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Short-horns,  to  offer  the  following  challenge 
through  the  Mark-Lane  Express: 

«I  will  show  one  hundred  Hereford  beasts  which  were  the 
properly  of  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  on  the  1st  of  January,  184^9, 
and  the  same  number  which  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Aston, 
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of  IjpxQti  Ooiirt)  on  the  same  dsy,  agamst  an  equal  number 
whioh  were  the  property  of  any  two  breeders  of  Short-homa 
or  Devons  in  any  part  of  Oreat  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  for 
one  hundred  soToreigns.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  deoieion  ta 
the  three  judges  at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  two  of  whom 
are  unknown  to  me,  even  by  sight'' 

In  connection  with  the  above,  Mr.  Smythies  made  the  fol- 
lowing offer:  "I  am  also  ready  to  place  four  Hereford  calyes, 
on  the  1st  of  May  next,  in  the  hands  of  any  respectable 
grazier  in  the  Midland  counties,  against  four  Short-horns  and 
four  DeTons;  no  calf  to  be  more  than  four  months  old  on 
that  day;  the  twelve  calves  to  be  turned  to  grass  together,, 
to  have  nothing  but  grass  till  the  20th  of  October  following, 
then  to  be  put  into  stalls,  and  to  be  fed  as  the  grazier  thinks 
proper,  but  the  food  to  be  weighed  to  each  lot  till  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  they  shall  be  again  turned  to  grass,  and  have 
nothing  but  what  they  get  there  till  the  first  of  October;  then 
to  be  again  taken  into  the  stalls,  and  the  food  weighed  as  be- 
fore; the  whole  to  be  shown  as  extra  stock  at  the  Smithfield 
Show,  and  after  the  Show  to  be  slaughtered,  the  four  beasts 
that  pay  the  best  to  be  the  winner&" 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  propositions  was 
ever  accepted.  In  1839  Mr.  Price  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
show  twenty  cows  and  a  bull  of  his  own  breeding,  against  the 
same  number  of  any  one  person's  breeding,  and  of  any  breed — 
open  to  all  England.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  though 
it  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  through  the  Mark-Lane  Ex- 
press, between  Mr.  Price  and  the  famous  breeder  of  Short-horns, 
the  late  Thos.  Bates,  of  Eirkleavington.  We  have  not  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  at  hand,  but  according  to  our  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Bates,  in  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Price's  challenge^ 
used  similar  language  in  regard  to  the  Short-horns  to  that  W0 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Rhodes.  While  admitting  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Herefords  over  the  greater  number  of  Short-horns^ 
he  thought  there  were  some  of  the  latter,  though  ''  only  a  f ew,^ 
which  were  preferable  to  the  Herefords. 
26 
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ACTUAL  TBULS  BETWEEN  THE  HEBEFOBDS  AND   SH0BT-H0BN8. 

There  are  but  few  records  of  aotaal  trials  between  the  Here- 
fords  and  Short-horns.  In  Mr.  Gibbs's  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  it  is  stated  that  in  1825, 
«<  There  was  a  sweepstakes  between  three  Herefords  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  three  Durhams  belonging  to  the 
Bt  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  won  by  the  Hereforda"  No 
particulars  are  given. 

Youatt,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cattle,  gives  an  account  of  an 
experiment  which  he  says  was  "fairly  conducted,"  as  follows: 
« Three  Herefords  and  three  Short-horns  were  selected  and 
put  together  in  the  straw-yard  on  the  20fch  day  of  December, 
1827,  and  were  fed  in  the  open  yard  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
of  turnips  per  day  each,  with  straw  only,  until  May  2d,  1828, 
when  their  weights  were  taken  and  they  were  sent  to  grass; 
the  Herefords  weighed  23  cwt.  2  qrs.,  the  Short-horns  27  cwt 
On  the  3d  of  NoTcmber  they  were  taken  from  grass  and  put 
into  the  stalls,  when  their  weight  was — Herefords,  33  cwt; 
Short-horns,  38  cwt  14  lbs.  From  that  time  until  the  25th  of 
March,  the  Herefords  consumed  46,655  lbs.  of  turnips  and 
5,065  lb&  of  hay;  the  Short-horns,  59,430  lbs.  of  turnips  and 
6,779  lbs.  of  hay.  They  then  weighed— the  Herefords  37  cwt 
14  lbs,  the  Short-horns,  48  cwt  2  qrs.;  being  an  increase  of 
weight  from  the  first  weighing,  of  2  cwt  3  qrs.  14  lbs.  in  favor 
of  the  Short-horns;  but  they  had,  whilst  in  the  stalls,  consumed 
12,775  lbs.  more  turnips  and  1,714  lbs.  more  of  hay.  On  the 
30th  of  March  they  were  all  sold  together  at  Smithfield,  when 
the  Short-horns  fetched  £27,  the  Herefords  £96 — beiog  an 
overplus  of  only  £1  to  pay  for  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
food  consumed,  and  the  greater  price  given  on  account  of  the 
heavier  weight  of  the  Short-horns  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment." 
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SIZE  OF  THE  HEREF0BD8. 

The  dimensions  which  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  prize 
oxen  of  the  Smithfield  Clnbi  show  something  of  the  balk  to 
which  the  stock  attained  in  times  past  But  it  has  ahready 
been  remarked  that  those  oxen  had  generally  been  worked  for 
several  years  before  they  were  put  to  fattening,  and  that  they 
were  in  most  cases  six  or  seven  years  old  before  they  were 
slaughtered.  The  idea  is  entertained,  to  some  extent,  that  the 
breed  has  diminished  in  size.  It  may  be  so,  bat  it  shoald  be 
borne  in  mind  that  since  the  working  of  ozen  has  been  chiefly 
disoontinaed,  the  steers  have  been  fed  with  reference  to  their 
being  tamed  for  beef  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  compar- 
atively few  are  now  kept  beyond  the  age  of  three  year&  It  has 
been  seen  that  a  comparatively  small-boned  animal  woald 
^tten  earlier  than  a  large-boned  one.  The  breeding  stock  has 
therefore  been  selected  in  reference  to  this  object,  and  the 
Hereford  breeders  now  assert,  apparently  with  trath,  that  their 
cattle  will  matare  as  early  as  any  breed,  when  placed  in  similar 
circamstances.  They  attain,  too,  to  very  heavy  weights  from 
the  great  amoant  of  flesh  which  they  accamalate  in  proportion 
to  the  bone. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  most  noted  breeders  have  not 
attempted  to  secare  very  large  size.  Thas,  Mr.  E.  F.  Welles, 
in  his  treatise  entitled  "A  Ooide  to  Form  in  Cattle,"  says  of 
the  herd  of  Mr.  Enight,  of  Downton  Castle,  "they  might  be 
considered  rather  ander,  the  average  size  of  the  noted  stocks 
of  the  coantry;  but  they  were  reared  upon  poor  land,  and  he 
well  knew — as  descendents  from  his  stock  have  often  shown — 
that  it  did  not  reqaire  a  large  cow  to  breed  a  first-rate  ox." 
By  a  "first-rate  qx,"  Mr.  Welles  probably  meant  a  profitable 
one  to  feed.  Mr.  Knight's  were  ondoabtedly  of  this  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Duckham,  in  his  lecture,  states  that  they  were  dis- 
persed over  a  large  district  of  coantry,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Enight-grays;"  that  "  they  were  smaller  in  size,  more 
even  and  firmer  in  flesh  "  than  the  Tally-grays.    The  large  and 
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yalnable  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick  posseseedi  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  blood  of  the  Enight-grays. 

It  may  be  interesting  io  see  the  weights  of  some  of  the 
Hereford  oxen  of  the  olden  time.  The  history  of  the  Smith- 
field  Clnb  gives  the  dead  weights  of  Mr.  Westcar's  oxen, 
exhibited  at  the  show  of  1802,  as  follows:  The  « cake-fed  ox," 
fonr  quarters,  1918  Iba;  tallow,  301;  hide,  133— 2352  lbs. 
The  ox  fed  only  on  grass,  hay  and  turnips,  four  quarters,  1806 
lbs;;  taUow,  204;  hide,  122—2132  lbs.  Mr.  W.'s  ox,  exhibited 
at  the  show  of  1803,  four  quarters,  1854  lbs.;  tallow,  204;  hide, 
136 — 2194  lbs.  We  are  informed  through  another  authority, 
that  Mr.  Westoar's  prize  oxen  for  the  years  1810, 1812, 1813, 
and  1814,  weighed  as  follows — ^bee^  tallow,  and  hide  included: 
2147  lbs.;  2059  lbs.;  1953  lbs.;  2141  lbs. 

Mr.  Duckham  quotes  from  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
permitted  to  examine  Mr.  Westcar's  books,  an  account  of  the 
sale  of  twenty  Hereford  oxen,  from  1799  to  1811,  which 
brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  iS2,123,  or  an  average  of  £106  6s. 
each. 

We  have  not  the  weights  of  many  Herefords  slaughtered  of 
late  years.  Mr.  Duckham  gives  that  of  the  steer  of  Mr. 
Shirley,  which  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  both  Birmingham  and 
Smithfield  Club  shows  in  1859.  His  exact  age  was  two  years, 
six  months,  three  weeks,  and  six  days.  His  live  weight  was 
1703  Iba,  and  his  dead  weight — ^understood  to  be  beef  only — 
1264  lbs.  Mr.  Duckham  mentions  that  the  live  weight  of  the 
bull  Ootmore  (376),  which  took  the  first  prize  in  his  class  at 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in  1839, 
was  3500  lbs.  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  name  before  occurs  in  this 
artide,  in  a  communication  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  speaks 
of  the  buU  Silvius  (1726)  as  having  been  slaughtered  about 
Christmas,  1862,  saying  that  "his  carcass  [beef  only]  pulled 
down  the  scale  at  twenty-one  score  the  quarter" — equal  to 
1680  lbs. 

In  the  year  J.853,  a  four-year*old  barren  Hereford  cow,  owned 
by  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  slaughtered  by  James 
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Battersbjy  whose  certificate  of  her  weight  was  as  follows:  live 
weight,  1710  lbs.;  weight  of  carcass,  1246  Ib&;  tallow,  140  lbs.; 
hide  94 — 1479  lbs.    Leaving  as  shrinkage  only  231  lbs. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  Yooatt,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Cattle,  gave  the  weight  of  the  Herefords  sent  to  Smithfield 
market  as  from  60  to  70  score  (1000  to  1400  lbs.)  the  four 
quarters.  "  A  tolerable  cow,''  he  said,  "  will  average  from  36  to 
60^score,"— 700  to  lOOO  lbs. 

Compared  with  the  Short-horns,  the  Herefords  are  larger  in 
the  chest  and  more  fall  in  the  first  ribs,  which  gives  them  a 
comparatively  large  girth.  The  follo¥m:ig  are  the  measore- 
ments  of  the  prize  bolls  of  the  two  breeds  at  the  Warwick 
meeting  of  the^  Boyal  Agrionltoral  Society.  The  animals 
received  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed: 


SHORT-HOBNS. 

Clou  I. 
Agb.  Gibth. 

1.  4  76ir8, 1  week)  4  days SftOin. 

2.  4  yean,  8  months,  8  weeka. ....  8  ft  6  in 
2.    2 yeazs, 7 months ItLl^ia, 

CUmll. 

1.  1  year,  10  months,  2 weeks. ...  7  ft  7  In. 

2.  1  year,  8  months,  1  week 7ft.2in. 

S.    1  year,  11  months,  1  week.....  7tt.4in. 

Qnn  in  MWcorin  Calf. 
1.    4  years,  8  months 8A.  Oin. 


HEREFORDS. 

ClMU  I. 
Aoi.  GiBTE. 

L    2  years,  10  months,!  week.....  8  ft  6  in. 

1    4  years,  0  months,  1  week. 8  ft  7  In. 

Z.    2  years,  10  months, 4  weeks.. . .  8  ft  0  in. 

CUut  n. 

1.    1  year,  9  months,  8  weeks 7  ft  8  in. 

1    1  year,  11  months,  1  wedc 7  ft  6  in. 

3.    1  year,  9 months,  2 weeks. 7fl.lin. 

• 

C&wtinMiOcarinOd^. 
L    8  years,  7  months. 8ftlin. 


These  measurements  were  taken  by  Mr.  Duckham,  the  editor 
of  the  Hereford  Herd-Book.  The  writer  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, measured  several  of  the  animals.  The  Hereford  cow 
whose  girth  is  given  is  Mr.  Ilea's  BeUa,  Her  portrait  will  be 
found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Herd-Book.  The  writer  care- 
fully compared  her  girth  with  that  of  the  largest  Short-horn 
cows  on  the  field,  and  she  excelled  them  alL 

Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  the  steward  of  the  cattle  classes  at  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Boyal  and  Highland  Agricultural 
Societies,  at  Battersea,  in  1862,  reported  the  measurements 
(girth)  of  nearly  all  the  cattle  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  and 
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from  bis  report  the  following  is  taken,  the  animals  being  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  received  prizes: 


SHORT-HORNS. 
BuUt. 
Aai.  Girth. 

1.  8  yean,  83^  moiith& 8ft4iiL 

2.  8  yean,  7)^  months 8  ft.  8  in. 

&    4  yean,  5>^  months 8  ft.  4  in. 

Cows. 

1.  8  yean,  IK  month TaiOin. 

2.  8 yean,  6X  nionth& I7ft.8>iin. 

a    8  yean,  6X  month& ,.—._. 


HEREFORDS. 
BuUs. 

Agb.  Giktb. 

1.  8  yean,  11)^  months 8  ft.  4  In. 

2.  5 yean,  0)^ months 8ft.lin. 

8.    4 years,  11  months 8ft.9in. 

Cows. 

1.  8 yean, 5K months. 8ft.lfn. 

2.  6  yean,  4)1^  months. 7  ft.  8/^  in. 

8.    5  yean,  UK  months. 7  ft.  10  in. 


POINTS  OF   THE   HEREFORDS. 

The  general  form  of  the  Herefords  seems  to  have  been  im- 
proved of  late  'years.  From  all  the  information  attainable, 
there  was  a  period  when  many  of  the  breeders  were  rather 
indifferent  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  their  animals,  looking 
almost  entirely  to  tendency  to  &tten.  It  was  this  neglect  of 
form  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Welles,  in  1819,  to  write 
his  *<  Guide  to  Form  in  Cattle,"  and  the  accompanying  remarks 
on  color,  form,  and  breeding.  Mr.  W.'s  opportunities  for 
studying  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  were  quite  extensive,  and 
his  judgment  was  such  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 
breeders  of  different  varieties,  in  regard  to  questions  connected 
with  breeding.  He  was  intimate  with  the  Bev.  Henry  Berry> 
the  well-known  historian  of  the  Short-horns,  and  assisted  that 
gentleman  in  the  formation  of  his  noted  herd  of  that  breed. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  herds  of  Yorkshire 
and  Durham,  as  well  as  with  choice  herds  of  Devons  and 
Long-horns.  He  was  for  many  years  a  breeder  of  Herefords 
and  Argyles,  or  West  Highlanders.  He  was  a  dose  observer 
of  the  breeding  system  of  John  Price,  from  whom,  he  says,  he 
derived  most  of  his  knowledge  of  cattle,  and  to  whom,  he 
thinks,  the  breeders  of  Herefords  are  much  indebted  for  im- 
provements in  the  breed  in  respect  to  form  and  other  properties. 
Mr.  Welles  commenced  his  remarks  on  form  as  follows  : 
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"  There  is,  unfortanately,  for  the  improvement  of  Hereford 
cattle,  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  true  principles  of  form — an 
object  which  the  late  Mr.  Price  long  and  unceasingly  pnrsned; 
and  it  most  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  appreciated  in  the 
native  connty  of  the  breed, — the  breeders  generally  contenting 
themselves  with  the  possession  of  a  few  points  which  they 
consider  all-important,  and  which  give  the  animal  a  striking 
appearance  to  common  observers,  vrithont,  however,  that  pro- 
portion of  parts  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  obtain/'  The  points 
which  he  thought  were  receiving  less  attention  than  they  de- 
served, were  the  chest  and  the  ribs  which  enclose  it,— ^more 
capacity  being  required.  Too  soft  a  touch  was,  in  some  cases^ 
unjustly  preferred  to  one  moderately  firm  and  elastic.  An 
animal  standing  high,  from  the  length  of  its  legs,  is  too  fre- 
quently tolerated  without  corresponding  depth  and  width  of 
frame.  Too  little  attention  was  given  to  the  underline  of  the 
body.  "No  animal,"  he  says,  "can  be  called  complete  in  form, 
in  which  the  under  points  are  not  as  well  furnished  as  the 
upper,  and  yet  how  often  we  see  a  striking  disproportion. 

"The  shoulders  in  Hereford  cattle  are  liable  to  but  little 
objection,  being  for  the  most  part  free  from  bareness  along  the 
front  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  from  any  unnecessary  projec- 
tion of  bone  at  that  part  called  the  shoulder-point.  The 
position  of  the  blade  will,  of  course,  vary  in  obliquity;  when 
that  is  sufficient,  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  will  be  better 
united  with  tibe  chine,  and  the  kernel  before  the  shoulder  larger 
and  more  developed.  The  circularity  of  the  pectoral  ribs  is 
also  greater,  with  such  position  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the 
fore-flank  more  prominent.  In  many  specimens  of  good  Here- 
fords,  the  neck  is  placed  low  in  reference  to  the  shoulder,  and 
the  head  is  carried  downward  in  consequenca  In  cattle  as 
well  as  sheep,  this  form  is  often  accompanied  by  a  fullness  of 
the  chine,  but  it  is  disadvantageous  to  an  animal  when  in  a  pen 
with  others  that  carry  their  heads  higher.  Many  of  Mr.  B. 
Tomkins's  and  Mr.  Price's  had  this  growth,  and  I  never  heard 
it  objected  to  on  any  other  grounds."    The  setting  of  the  head 
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abrapUj  io  the  neck,  the  jonotion  of  those  parts  being  thin 
and  narrow,  is  objected  to  as  "  an  indication  of  too  great 
delicacy,  and  conseqaently  to  be  ayoided." 

In  regard  to  the  general  properties  to  which  the  breeders  of 
flerefords  should  direct  their  attention,  Mr.  Welles  remarks 
as  follows:  "It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  that  the 
properties  in  which  the  Herefords  stand  pre-eminent  among 
the  middle-sized  breeds,  are  in  the  production  of  oxen,  and 
their  superiority  of  flesh.  On  these  points  there  is  little 
•chance  of  their  being  excelled.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  best  oxen  are  not  produced  from  the  largest 
<K>ws,  nor  is  a  superior  quality  of  flesh  such  as  is*  considered 
YCiy  soft  to  the  touch,  with  thin  skin«  It  is  the  union  of  these 
two  qualities  which  often  characterizes  the  Short-horn;  but 
the  Hereford  breeders  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence, — ^that  for  which  the  best  of  the  breed 
have  always  been  esteemed, — a  moderately  thick,  mellow  hide, 
with  a  well-apportioned  combination  of  softness  with  elasticity. 
A  sufficiency  of  hair  ia  also  desirable,  and,  if  accompanied  with 
a  disposition  to  curl  moderately,  it  is  more  in  esteem;  but 
that  which  has  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel  is  objectionable. 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  male,  having  the  most 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  o£Bipring,  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  if  the  herd  is  extensive,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  one  bull  will  suffice  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  stock.  The  bull  and  cow  should  be  suited  to  each  other, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  human  foresight  and  judgment; 
and  besides,  the  bull  being  selected  of  a  family  which  has  been 
in  repute  for  good  steers,  he  should  also  conjoin  with  that 
recommendation,  purity  of  blood,  and  if  the  herd  of  cows  has 
been  selected  without  any  particular  reference  to  that  distinc- 
tion, it  is  still  more  important  that  his  descent  should  have  as 
little  stain  as  possible.  *  *  *  j  should  remark,  also, 
that  the  size  and  qualities  of  the  family  of  the  male  are  of 
more  importance  than  his  own  appearance,  and  that  a  small 
male  descended  from  large  parents  is  more  likely  to  produce 
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stock  of  competent  size  than  one  himself  haying  a  larger 
frame,  bat  descended  from  a  smaller-sized  family. 

'*  It  most  frequently  have  occurred  to  those  who  have  given 
close  observation  to  the  breeding  of  animals,  that  sometimes 
the  produce,  if  unpromising  in  many  points  when  young,  assim- 
ilates in  after  age  more  to  the  right  standard  of  form  and 
quality;  but  this  can  only  be  calculated  on  in  well-bred  animals, 
in  that  acceptation  of  the  term  which  implies  a  succession  in 
the  family  of  good  animals,  and  with  no  unbefitting  mixture 
of  blood. 

"  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  when  a  young  bull  has  been 
used  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  stock,  he  is  got  rid  of, — 
perhaps  slaughtered, — ^however  good  for  stock  he  promises  to 
be.  This  I  think  is  injudicious,  for  two  reasons :  First,  that 
the  stock  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  proved  at  so  early  an  age; 
and  secondly,  that  if  the  bull  turns  out  a  first-rate  stock-getter, 
he  will  be  eagerly  enough  sought  after,  as  that  distinction  be- 
longs to  but  few.  Many  a  good  bull  is  thrown  away  from  too 
hasty  a  decision;  and«  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  too 
many  bulls  reared  from  cows  of  very  inferior  pretensions." 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Welles's  remarks  in 
regard  to  oxen  and  steers  have  reference  to  those  animals 
chiefly  as  fattening  stock,  they  being  seldom  used  for  labor  in 
England  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Duckham's  summary  of  a  first-class  Hereford  of  the  red 
white-faced  color  is  as  follows:  "The  horns  of  a  yellow  or 
white  waxy  appearance,  frequently  darker  at  the  ends;  those 
of  the  bull  should  spring  out  straightly  from  a  broad,  flat  fore- 
head, whilst  those  of  the  cows  have  a  wave,  and  slight  upward 
tendency.  The  countenance  is  at  once  pleasant,  cheerful,  and 
open,  presenting  a  placid  appearance,  denoting  good  temper 
and  that  quietude  of  disposition  which  is  so  highly  essential  to 
the  successful  grazing  of  all  ruminating  animals;  yet  the  eye 
is  full  and  lively;  the  head  small  in  comparison  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  The  muzzle  white,  and  moderately  fine, 
27 
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cheek  thin.  The  chest  deep  and*f ulL  The  bosom  safficientlj 
prominent.  The  shonlder-bone  thin,  flat,  and  sloping  towards 
the  chine,  well  covered  on  the  outside  with  mellow  flesh;  kernel 
fall  up  from  the  shoulder-point  to  the  throaty  and  so  beantifollj 
do  the  shonlder-blades  bend  into  the  body  that  it  is  difficolt  to 
tell,  in  a  well-fed  animal,  where  they  are  set  on.  The  chine 
and  loin  broad;  legs  straight  and  small.  The  romp  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  back,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  which  should  be  full  of  flesh  down  to  the  hock,  without 
exuberance;  twist  good,  and  well  filled  with  flesh  even  with  the 
thigh.  The  ribs  should  spring  well  and  deep,  level  with  the 
shoulder-point;  the  flank  foU,  and  the  whole  carcass  well  and 
evenly  covered  with  a  rich,  mellow  flesh,  distinguishable  by  its 
yielding  with  a  pleasant  elasticity  to  the  touch.  The  hide 
thick,  yet  mellow,  and  well  covered  with  soft,  glossy  hair, 
having  a  tendency  to  curL" 

THE  HBRSrORDS  AS  WORKERS. 

From  reference  already  made  in  this  article  to  the  specifica- 
tions in  regard  to  premiums  ofiered  by  the  Smithfield  Club,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  Herefords  were  formerly  much 
used  in  England  for  the  yoke.  In  fact,  the  Club  at  one  time 
required  that  aU  the  competing  oxen  above  a  certain  weight 
should  have  been  worked.  Thus,  in  1806,  when  the  oxen  and 
steers  were  divided  into  six  classes,  viz:  Herefords,  Long-hom8» 
Short-horns,  Sussex  or  Kent,  Devons,  and  Cross-breeds,  it  was 
specified  that  "The  animals  exhibited  for  the  above  premiums 
must  have  worked  at  least  two  years  ending  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  and  must  not  have  been  put  to  fatten  previous  to 
that  day."  But  for  the  three  following  years,  it  appears  that 
no  Short-homed  or  Long-homed  oxen  were  exhibited,  except 
one  Short-hom,  in  1808,  which  was  disqualified.  It  is  proba- 
bly fair  to  infer  that  the  exhibitors  of  animals  of  these  breeds 
objected  to  the  requisition  in  regard  to  work,  for  in  1810  it  was 
decided  "That  the  condition  respecting  Long-homed  and 
Short-homed  oxen  having  been  worked,  be  dispensed  with.'' 
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Most  of  the  Hereford  oxen  which  received  prizes  from  the  Qub, 
for  many  years  from  its  first  exhibition,  had  undoubtedly 
performed  more  or  less  labor. 

But  the  increasing  demand  for  beef  and  its  high  price  grad- 
oaUy  brought  in  the  horse  as  a  substitute  for  the  ox  in  farm 
work,  in  England,  and  now  the  horse  is  in  turn  being  displaced 
by  steam.  So  long  as  oxen  were  worked,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Herefords  were  considered  very  valuable  for  the  yoke. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bead,  of  Elkstone,  near  Cirencester,  England,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  for  many  years  he  worked  constantly 
about  twenty  Hereford  oxen  on  his  farm;  that  he  several  times 
tried  them  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  breeds.  He 
found  them  more  active  and  more  hardy  than  the  Short-horns, 
and  able  to  do  more  work.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the 
Herefords  over  all  other  breeds,  and  continued  to  use  them 
till,  a  few  years  since,  he  adopted  steam  cultivation. 

In  this  country  very  few  full-blood  Herefords  have  been 
worked.  Many  half-bloods,  and  occasionally  some  of  a  higher 
grade,  have  been  used  in  farm  labor,  and  they  proved  so  well 
that,  when  offered  for  sale  as  working  oxen,  they  brought  the 
highest  prices.  Qeorge  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  been  breeding  fall-blood  and  grade  Herefords 
for  many  years,  and  who  on  one  occasion  showed  fifty  head  of 
the  grade  stock  at  an  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  states  that  he  tried  the  half  and  three- 
foorths-bred  oxen  in  comparison  with  horses  at  the  plough, 
and  that  the  oxen  did  as  much  work  as  the  horses,  except  in 
very  hot  weather. 

THE  HEBEFORDS  AS  HILKERS. 

On  this  point  the  Herefords  have  suffered  great  injustice  in 
reference  to  comparisons  with  other  breeds,  especially  the 
Short-horns.  The  unimproved  Short-horns,  or  those  which 
have  not  been  bred  particularly  for  beef,  undoubtedly  give, 
when  well  fed,  large  quantities  of  milk;  but  the  Improved 
Short-horns,  in  which  the  fattening  propensity  is  the  leading 
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charaoteristic,  are  at  best  only  moderate  milkers.  Thej  are  in 
reality  as  different  from  the  milking  Short-horns  as  though 
they  were  of  different  breeds.  No  one  wonld  think  it  fair  to 
compare  the  milking  Short-horns  with  the  Herefords  for  heef^ 
and  it  is,  of  coarse,  equally  unfair  to  compare  the  Herefords 
with  the  milking  Short-horns  for  milk^  under  the  pretence  that 
it  is  a  proper  test  of  the  two  breeds  in  general.  The  only  fair 
test,  obviously,  would  be  to  place  the  Herefords  with  the  beef- 
making  Short-horns,  and  then  see  if  the  latter,  with  equal 
tendency  to  fatten,  give  more  milk,  or  produce  more  butter, 
than  the  Herefords. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  cattle  in  which  the  fattening  tendency  is 
developed  in  the  greatest  degree  will  at  the  same  time  excel 
in  the  production  of  milk  The  remarks  of  the  noted  Hereford 
breeder,  Mr.  John  Price,  on  this  subject,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
In  a  communication  published  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  he  said:  <' Experience  has  taught  ijie  that  no 
animals,  possessing  form  and  other  requisites  giving  them  a 
great  disposition  to  fatten,  are  calculated  to  give  much  milk; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  they  should;  it  would  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Had  I  wUled  it  twenty 
years  ago,  my  belief  is  that  I  could  by  this  time  have  bred 
twenty  cows,  purely  from  my  own  herd,  which  would  have 
given  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  for  paying  dairy  purposes; 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  in  the  same  period  I  could 
have  bred  a  similar  number  that  would  not  at  any  time  have 
given  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day  among  them.  I  feel  confident 
that  I  could  effect  either  of  these  objects  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly than  I  could  blend  the  two  properties  in  the  same 
animal, — retaining  also  the  form  and  quality  best  calculated  to 
live  hard  and  feed"  [fatten]. 

At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  English  Boyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  1839,  a  prize  of  fifteen  sovereigns  was  offered  for  the 
cow  "best  calculated  for  dairy  purposes" — the  competition 
being  open  to  all  breeds  in  the  kingdom.  This  prize  was  tak^i 
by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Smithies,  for  a  Hereford.    The  second  prize 
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was  awarded  to  a  Short-horn.  Several  other  Herefords  were 
entered  for  the  prize;  a  droomstance  which  proves  that  cows 
were  to  be  had  of  this  breed,  in  the  dairy  qualities  of  which 
their  owners  had  such  confidence  as  to  show  them  against  any 
others.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Boyal  Society 
has  brought  the  different  breeds  into  competition  with  each 
other,  the  class  having  been  from  that  time  abolished. 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  a  communication  to  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, Feb.  5th,  1849,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Herefords  as 
milkers,  said:  '<I  have  seen  Hereford  cows  milk  well,  and  had 
one  myself  which  made  eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for 
three  montha"  This  may  have  been  the  cow  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  above-mentioned  prize,  though  this  is  not  stated. 
But  he  observes  that  beef  is  much  more  profitable  in  his  section 
than  dairy  products,  and  that  on  this  account  «it  is  not  an 
object  with  the  Hereford  breeders  to  have  good  milkers."  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  it  explains  why  Hereford  breeders 
have  not  paid  more  attention  to  milking  properties  in  their 
cattle.  Mr.  Duckham,  in  his  lecture,  says  that  in  the  dairy 
counties,  where  the  milking  properties  of  the  cow  are  well  at- 
tended to,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  realized.  He  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bead,  to  whose  experience  with  the  Here- 
fords as  workers  reference  has  been  made,  the  statement  that 
''they  have  been  used  for  dairy  purposes  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury upon  the  farm,"  and  that  he  believes  they  yield  a  larger 
return  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  breed  upon  a 
similar  dass  of  land. 

Mr.  Duckham  also  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mappowder, 
of  Dorsetshire,  whose  herd  of  Herefords  has  been  formed 
thirty  years.  He  states  that  the  stock  has  much  improved 
since  he  obtained  it,  and  that  *'  Hereford  dairies  are  becoming 
very  common  in  the  country."  He  adds :  "  In  proof  that 
they  are  good  for  milk,  we  let  nearly  100  cows  to  dairy  people, 
and  if  I  buy  one  of  any  other  breed  to  fill  up  the  dairy,  they 
always  grumble,  and  would  rather  have  one  of  our  own  bred 
heifers.    We  let  our  cows  at  so  much  per  year,  finding  land 
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and  making  the  hay."  Mr.  D.  also  quotes  from  a  Cornwall 
correspondent,  who  says  that  according  to  his  experience  the 
Herefords  are  good  milkers^  and  that  he  isoonyinced  that  when 
the  cows  are  deficient  in  their  yield  of  milk,  "  it  does  not  arise 
from  any  constitutional  defect,  but  rather  from  mismanagement 
in  rearing,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  constituents  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  their  food.  My  cow  '  Patience,'"  he  contin- 
ues, ''bred  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooke,  Moreton  House,  Hereford, 
has  this  summer  given  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week;  and  'Blos- 
som,' bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Langmore,  Salop,  gave  22  quarts  of 
mUk,  yielding  2^  lbs.  of  butter  per  day," — equal  to  17^  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  The  same  correspondent  says:  *'  I  consider 
the  Herefords  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  humid,  fickle  cli- 
mate, where  Devons  become  small  and  delicate,  and  Short-horns 
grow  bony  and  coarse.  When  grazed  upon  the  granite  moors, 
I  have  invariably  found  them  do  better  than  the  Devons  when 
running  together.    I  rear  my  calves  on  skim  milk." 

THE  HEBEFOBDS  IN  AHEBIOA. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  importations  of  Here- 
fords into  this  country.  The  first  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  that  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
consisting  of  two  bulls  and  two  heifers,  imported  in  1817.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  were  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  Herefords.  In  an  account  of  them,  written  by  Mr. 
Clay  for  the  Baltimore  American  Farmer,  in  1822,  he  stated 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  four,  in  England,  was  iS105  sterling. 
It  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  were  not 
from  a  herd  of  the  highest  repute.  Mr.  Clay  states  that  one  of 
the  bulls  died  on  his  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  increase  from  the  other  was  not  large. 

In  1824,  Admiral  Sir  Isakc  CofiSn,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a  Hereford  bull  and 
heifer.  They  were  bred  by  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel,  whose  stock  was 
from  Mr.  Tarworth,  and  his  from  Benj.  Tomkins,  the  first  noted 
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breeder  of  Herefords.  The  heifer  ne^er  bred.  The  bnll  left  a 
▼aloable  progeny  of  half-bloods,  particnlarly  in  the  vidnity  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  kept  for  seyeral  years  by  the  late 
Hon.  L  C.  Bate&  The  cattle-feeders  along  Connecticut  river 
stated  that  after  they  had  fed  some  of  the  half-blood  Hereford 
oxen,  they  would  gladly  pay  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  head 
more  for  them  than  for  other  cattle  of  equal  size  and  condition, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  amply  remunerated  for  the  addi- 
tional cost,  in  the  gain  the  animals  would  make  for  the  food 
consumed,  and  in  the  extra  price  the  beef  would  bring. 

In  1840,  Corning  &  Sotham,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  imported 
seyenteen  cows  and  heifers,  and  fiye  bulls.  They  were  from 
the  herds  of  Mr.  J.  Hewer  and  Mr.  Walker.  A  portion  of  this 
herd  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  who 
added  to  it  by  importations  of  several  fine  animals  from  the 
herd  of  Bey.  J.  R  Smythies,  and  subsequently  others  from 
different  herds.  Probably  the  breed  has  been  more  dissemi- 
nated through  the  country  from  these  importations  than  from 
any  others. 

About  the  year  1852,  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Dowley,  then  residing 
at  Brattleboro,  Yt,  imported  a  bull  and  two  heifers.  They 
were  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick.  The  progeny 
of  these  animals  was  scattered  up  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
somewhat,  and  in  a  few  instances  went  into  Lower  Canada. 
The  bull  Cronkhill,  a  very  fine  animal,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  George  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 

There  are  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  one  or  more  pretty  large 
herds  of  Herefords.  The  names  of  the  owners  are  not  now  at 
hand.  We  learned  from  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
herds,  a  few  years  since,  that  it  consisted  of  150  head;  that 
the  oxen  were  used  for  labor,  for  which  they  proved  very  valu- 
able, and  that  the  stock  also  did  well  for  other  purposes.  He 
stated  that  the  preference  had  been  given  to  the  Herefords, 
after  trials  with  various  breeds. 

But  the  stock  which  has  latterly  attracted  most  attention, 
with  us,  is  that  of  the  importation  of  Fred.  Wm.  Stone,  of 
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Gaelph,  Province  of  Ontario.  The  imported  animals  were  from 
the  herds  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick  and  Lord  Bateman.  The 
first  importation  was  made  in  1860.  The  herd  now  consists 
of  abont  fifty  head,  and  many  sales  have  been  made  from  it  by 
which  various  other  herds  have  been  started.  Mr.  Stone  keeps 
both  Herefords  and  Short-horns.  He  gives  the  Herefords  the 
preference  as  grazing  stock,  and  some  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  on  one  of  his  farms,  show  that  the  Herefords  give 
quite  as  mach  milk  as  the  Short-horns,  while  it  excels  that  of 
the  latter  in  richness. 

'   -  THE  HEBEFOBDS  IN  HIOmOAN. 

In  1858,  N.  P.  Stewart,  of  Pontiac,  bought  of  Erastus  Com- 
ing, Jr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  five  heifers  and  a  bull.  Edwin 
Phelps,  of  Pontiac,  bought  a  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  herd,  and 
in  1866  purchased  two  cows  from  Mr.  Coming.  He  has  bred 
from  this  stock  without  intermixture,  but  does  not  state,  in 
giving  the  above  information,  of  how  many  animals  his  herd 
now  consists. 

Ex-Govemor  Crapo,  of  Flint,  purchased  of  Mr.  Stone,  of 
Ouelph,  Ontario,  in  1868,  a  bull  and  three  heifers.'*'  In  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  stock  has  succeeded  since  its 
introduction  into  Michigan,  Gov.  Crapo  writes,  under  date  of 
December  10,  1868,  as  follows: 


*A8  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  are  daly  aathentioated,  they  are  herewith  glren: 

Bull.— VxLTR  Jaokkt— Red,  with  white  flMse.  Calved  October  14,  18M.  iSVre— Gaelph 
(3028).  2>aM—Vert>eDa,  imported,  by  Carlisle  (92S).  Gr.  dam— Flower,  by  Badnor.  Gr.  gr. 
dam— Old  Fancy,  bred  by  the  late  Hr.  OaUien  of  Shobden,  Herefordshire. 

Hums.— GiSTLS,  7th— Red,  with  white  tuce.  Calved  August  28,  ISM.  iSVre— Goelph 
(2028).  l>aai— Sentle  2d  by  Golden  Horn  (2016).  Gr.  dam— Gentle,  imported,  by  Gartisle 
(028).  Gr.  gr.  dam— Lady,  by  Knight  (186).  Gr.  gr.  gr.  dam  — -  by  Monarch  (604). 
Gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  dam bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Tamer  of  Noke  Court 

Bomrr  Lass  8d— Red,  with  white  fkce.  Calved  Hay  27,  1866.  i9fre— Imported  Patriot 
(2160).  2>aM— Bonny  LasS,  imported,  by  Carlisle  (028).  Gr.  dam— Little  Beauty,  by  An> 
di«w  2d  (619).  Or.  gr.  dam— Dainty,  by  Vulcan  (1446).  Gr.  gr.  gr.  dam  —  bred  by  the 
late  Hr.  Turner  of  Noke  Court 

Bomrr  Lass  4th— Red  with  white  &ce.  Calved  April  18,  1867.  ;9fre— Imported  Patriot 
(2180).  2>os»— Bonny  Lass,  imported,  by  Carlisle  (028).  Gr.  dam— little  Beauty,  by  Andrew 
ad  (619).    Gr.  gr.  dam— Dainty,  by  Vulcan  (1446).    Gr.  gr.  gr.  dam  bred  by  the  late 

Hr.  Turner  of  Noke  Court 
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"The  Herefords  haye  done  extremely  well,  in  fact,  they  could 
hardly  have  done  better.  They  have  had  no  more  than  or- 
dmary  fair  keeping,  and  yet  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and 
their  coats  are  yery  fine.  I  haye  little  donbt  that  the  Herefords 
will  yet  be  the  stock  for  Michigan.  They  are  docile  and  hardy, 
besides  being  yery  easy  keepers;  and  I  haye  no  donbt  will  stand 
a  long,  seyere  winter,  and  come  ont  ahead  of  the  Short-horns 
in  the  spring,  on  two-thirds  the  cost  of  keeping.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  them,  and  shall  increase  the  number  of  my  herd 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  confident  that  as  soon  as  their 
merits  are  known  they  will  be  appreciated.  There  is  now 
almost  a  mania  through  the  country  in  fayor  of  the  Short- 
horns, which  I  am  free  to  admit  are  a  noble  and  yaluable  breed 
of  cattle;  but  they  are  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  pastures  and 
milder  climate  of  Kentucky,  rather  than  to  Michigan.  You 
haye  seen  my  Hereford  bull  Yelyet  Jacket,  and  my  Short-hom 
bull  Lucifer,  both  about  the  same  age, — a  little  oyer  two  year& 
Now,  I  am  obliged  to  feed  my  Short-horn  nearly  twice  the 
grain,  &c.,  that  I  do  the  Hereford  to  keep  him  in  equally  good 
condition.  The  Short-horns  are  undoubtedly  a  yaluable  breed 
from  which  to  procure  grades  by  crossing  with  our  natiye  or 
common  stock,  where  meat  is  the  object;  but  for  a  thorough- 
bred race  of  cattle,  I  haye  no  doubt  that,  in  Michigan,  the 
Herefords  will  proye  unriyaled.  I  intend,  howeyer,  to  giye  the 
Herefords,  Short-horns,  and  Deyons  a  fair  trial,  both  as  full- 
bloods  and  grades,  if  my  health  will  permit  me  to  carry  out  my 
original  plan." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Ooy.  Crapo  has,  besides  the  Short- 
horn bull  which  he  mentions,  seyeral  Short-horn  cows,  and 
some  Deyons,  on  his  different  farms,  and  has  rare  facilities  for 
making  trials  with  the  seyeral  breeda 

ILLU6TBATIOK8. 

The  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume 
is  a  good  likeness  of  the  Hereford  bull,  Sir  Benjamin,  whose 
pedigree  is  as  follows:    Bed,  with  white  face.    Calved  March 
28 
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2l8t,  1865.  Bred  by  Frederick  Wm.  Stone,  Moreton  Lodge^ 
Chielpb,  Province  of  Ontario;  ttfe  property  of  Wm.  Perdue, 
ChingoacouBy,  Ontario.  Oot  by  Gaelpb  (2023);  dam  Oracefol, 
by  Severn  (1382) ;  gr.  dam  Lady,  by  Albert  Edward  (859) ;  gr. 
g.  dam  Zephyr,  by  Walford  (871);  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  Friday  2d, 
by  Wonder  (420);  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  Friday,  by  Commerce 
(354) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  Pretty  Maid,  by  tbe  Sheriff  (356) ; 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  bred  by  Mr.  Tabenrille,  by  Old  Sov- 
ereign (404). 

Sir  Benjamin  has  taken  the  following  prizes,  viz:  The  first 
prize  in  his  class  at  the  Provincial  Agricnltnral  Exhibition  at 
Toronto,  in  1866;  the  same  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation, at  Kingston,  in  1867;  and  at  Hamilton  in  1868,  at  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  also  awarded  the  Diploma  ior  the  best 
Hereford  bull  of  any  age. 

The  engraving  facing  page  187  was  copied  from  the  picture 
of  the  Hereford  cow  Carlisle,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Here- 
ford Herd-Book.  She  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  and 
purchased  of  him  by  Mr.  Duckham,  editor  of  the  Herd-Book, 
when  she  was  four  years  old.  She  was  got  by  Albert  Edward 
(859),  dam  (Silver)  by  Emperor  (221).  She  was  a  vrinner  of 
the  first  prize  in  her  class  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal*  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  and  Salisbury.  She 
was  a  cow  of  extraordinary  substance  and  symmetry,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  with  the  pencil.  Still,  having 
not  only  seen  but  studied  the  animal  herself,  we  may  pronounce 
the  engraving  a  fair  portrait.  Mr.  Duckham,  in  a  late  letter, 
says:  "I  fed  and  slaughtered  Carlisle,  vrith  other  grand  old 
breeding  cows,  during  the  late  visitation  of  the  cattle-plague, 
or  rinderpest,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  kinds  of  cattle-traffic,  and 
was  a  serious  loss  to  me  and  to  the  nation  at  large."  The  pro- 
duce of  Carlisle  consisted  of  seven  bulls,  viz:  Eagle,  Emperor, 
Garibaldi,  Commodore,  Lord  Clyde,  Bob  Boy,  and  Beginald; 
and  one  heifer,  Silver. 
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INOBEASE   OF  THE  HXBSFOBDS. 

Extracis  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Dnckham,  dated  Bajsham  Conrt, 
BoBSy  Herefordshire,  Noyember  26, 1868:  *'  The  Herefords  are 
steadily  inoreasing  in  England  and  Wales.  They  are  also  gain- 
ing fayor  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — ^particularly  in  Ireland — 
and  eyen  many  of  oar  Short-horn  breeders  bay  Hereford  steers 
to  graze.  *  *  *  J^b  compared  with  the  Short-horns,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  difference  exists  in  their  early  matarity, 
imder  a  similar  system  of  feeding.  What  I  daim  for  the 
Herefords  is,  that  they  are  more  hardy  than  the  Short-horns, 
that  they  will  liye  where  the  Short-horns  will  stanre,  and  that 
they  will  return  a  greater  quantity  of  animal  food  for  a  giyen 
quantity  of  yegetable.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  add  anything 
of  particular  interest  respecting  the  Herefords,  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  my  lecture,  to  which  you  refer.  This,  howeyer,  has 
been  proyed,  and  it  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  in  looking  at 
animals  of  the  two  breeds,  yiz.,  that  a  Hereford  cow,  say  ten 
or  twelye  years  old,  is  usually  as  fine  in  her  offal  as  a  heifer, 
whilst  a  Short-horn  cow  of  that  age  presents  a  yery  different 
appearance." 

N.  B. — Since  the  preceding  portion  of  this  paper  was  pre- 
pared, accounts  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Show  of  fat  stock,  and  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  held  in 
December,  1868,  haye  come  to  hand.  They  show  the  relatiye 
standing  of  the  Herefords  to  haye  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
their  breeders.  At  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  gold 
medal  for  oxen  and  steers  was  awarded  to  a  Hereford,  four 
years  and  three  months  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Elsmere,  and 
fed  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Heath,  of  Ludham,  Norfolk.  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  pronounces  this  animal "  one  of  the  grandest 
beasts  at  all  points  eyer  exhibited.  Of  great  size  [weighing 
2,536  lbs.]  and  breadth,  with  an  upstanding,  commanding  ap- 
pearance, a  noble,  handsome  head,  and  long,  deep  frame,  this 
animal  has  also  fed  capitally,  and  is  as  good  to  the  hand  as  to 
the  eye." 
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But  the  standing  of  the  Herefords  at  either  of  these  shows 
was  bj  no  means  dependent  on  this  animal,  fine  as  he  may 
haye  been.  The  journal  from  which  we  have  quoted  aboTe^ 
says:  *'  Almost  generally  indifferent  as  were  the  Short-horns, 
so  almost  generally  good  were  the  Deyons,  Herefords,  and  Gross- 
breeds.  The  jndges  occasionally  commended  whole  classes; 
and  they  might  have  gone  on  to  generally  commend  the  two 
breeds  of  Deyons  and  Herefords,  so  little  was  there  inferior, 
and  so  much  was  there  so  good.  ^  ^  *  Weight  for  weight,  as 
well  as  for  looks,  leyel  feeding,  and  character,  the  Hereford  beat 
the  Short-horn."  In  explanation  of  the  relatiye  merits  of  the 
Short-horns,  Herefords,  and  Deyons,  the  same  journal  says: 
"  The  excuse  [of  the  adyocates  of  the  Short-horns]  is,  that  all 
the  promising  Short-horn  bull-calyes  are  retained  for  use  in  the 
herd;  but,  considering  how  many  high-bred  Short-horn  heifers 
are  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  any  such  explanation  cannot  haye 
much  weight;  and,  of  course,  the  champions  of  other  sorts 
might  adyance  precisely  the  same  argument"  Referring  to  the 
subject  in  another  place,  it  is  said:  "  If  the  highly-bred  Short- 
horn steer  will  not  feed,  and  the  long-pedigree  Short-horn  cow 
will  not  breed,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  result  arriyed  at  by 
these  more  recent  exhibitions,  where  are  we  to  look  for  any 
special  excellence  ?  Where  the  return  in  meat  or  milk  ?  It  has 
recently  been  said  of  the  one  or  two  thousand  guineas  occa- 
sionally giyen  for  a  yearling  colt,  that  *  there  is  a  deal  of  Jlash 
about  this  kind  of  thing.'  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of 
flash  also  about  the  Short-horn  market?" 

Mr.  Duckham,  editor  of  the  Hereford  Herd-Book,  who  was 
one  of  the  Stewards  of  the  late  Smithfield  Show,  writes,  under 
date  of  February  27th,  that  he  aided  in  weighing  eyery  animal 
exhibited.  He  says:  "  The  Hereford  oxen  and  steers  ayeraged 
heayier  than  any  others,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 
tabulated  statement: 
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UvuB  2  Tn.  0  Hob. 


dDeTons 1206  fts. 

SHerafords 1781  fta. 

4  Short-horns 1 M8  fts. 


UzfDKB  3  Tbs.  8  ICOB. 


UDerons 1486  fts. 

SHerefords 1986  lbs. 

12  Short-horns 1976  fta. 


EzoBDwo  8  Tn.  8  Hoe. 


17De7ons 1646  lbs. 

9Her6rords 2228  fts. 

14  Short-horns 2220  fts. 


*<It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Gold  Medal  ox  of 
1868  was  got  by  the  same  bull,  and  fed  by  the  same  person,  as 
the  Gold  Medal  ox  of  1863.    I  used  the  sire  for  three  seasons." 
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THE  AMERICAN  HAY-TEDDER. 


The  1186  of  the  hay-tedder  is  to  hasten  the  caring  of  hay.  It 
was  used  many  years  in  England  before  mowing-machines  were 
introduced,  bnt  was  not  mach  used  in  this  country  till  the  scythe 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  saperseded  by  varioas  machines. 
Taken  on  the  swathes  left  by  the  scythe,  the  tedder  distributes 
the  cut  grass  eyenly  oyer  the  ground,  and  in  a  condition  to  dry 
rapidly.  It  was  argued  that  the  tedder  could  not  be  used  with 
as  much  advantage  in  connection  with  the  mowing-machine  as 
with  the  scythe,  on  account  of  the  more  even  and  lighter  con- 
dition in  which  the  machine  left  the  grass.  The  position  seems 
not  unsupported  by  reason;  but  practice  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  important  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  tedder  for 
machine-cut  grass.  In  many  instances — espedaUy  in  doyer, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  burthen  is  yery  heayy — ^the  tendency 
of  the  machine  is  to  gather  the  crop  into  masses  too  compact 
to  dry  rapidly.  A  good  tedder  distributes  these  masses  as  it 
would  ordinary  scythe-swathes. 

Again,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  tedder  are  not 
confined  to  simply  spreading  the  green  hay  by  once  going  over 
the  field.  Every  farmer  of  observation  knows  how  much  faster 
his  hay  will  make  by  turning.  The  second  and  subsequent 
operations  of  the  tedder  are  similar  in  effect,  though  better, 
than  so  many  turnings;  they  move  the  hay  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  air  passes  through  it,  and  in  doing  so,  carries  off  the 
moisture  it  contains.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  shortening  of 
the  time  required  to  make  grass  into  well-cured  hay;  thus  les- 
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selling  the  risk  of  damage  by  anfavorable  weather,  and  alBO 
lessening  the  expense  of  the  oaring  process. 

Another  important  consideration  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  hay-tedder  and  other  improyed  hay-making  implements 
and  machines,  is,  the  means  afforded  of  rendering  the  crop 
more  valuable  in  ^the  aggregate,  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality.  The  period  in  which  clover  and  the  grasses  are  in  the 
condition  for  making  the  best  hay  is  very  short.  Before  this 
period  arrives  the  herbage  is  too  watery,  and  afterwards  it  is 
too  woody.  To  secure  in  the  hay  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, it  must  be  cut  and  cured  just  in  the  **  nick  o'  time." 
Anything  which  facilitates  the  process  of  curing  adds,  obvi- 
ously, to  the  value  of  the  crop,  by  rendering  its  quality  better. 

Before  the  introduction  of  mowing-machines,  horse-rakes, 
and  hay-tedders,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  hay  crop  at  the  proper  time.  When  the  scythe 
only  was  used  for  mowing,  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  make  a 
sort  of  compromise,  by  cutting  a  part  of  the  crop  too  early, 
and  the  rest  (generally  the  larger  part)  too  late.  By  the 
modem  appliances,  the  season  of  hay-making  is  greatly 
shortened,  and  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  cut  at  the 
right  time.  The  tedder  is  certainly  entitled  to  no  small  share 
of  the  credit  in  the  attainment  of  this  result 

The  "  American  Hay-Tedder  "  di£fers  in  construction,  some- 
what, from  any  other.  It  was  tried  the  past  season  on  the 
farm  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  a  machine  would  be  required,  and 
performed  the  work  satisfactorily.  Even  in  heavy,  lodged  clover, 
where  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  tedder  was  hardly 
expected,  it  divided  the  tangled  bunches  left  by  the  mowing- 
machine,  so  that  the  crop  was  evenly  and  lightly  distributed 
over  the  ground,  and  that,  too,  without  breaking  off  the  heads 
of  the  clover,  or  breaking  the  stalks. 

The  practice  of  curing  clover  hay  chiefly  in  cock  is  a  very 
good  one,  especially  where  hay-caps  are  used.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  use  of  the  tedder  would  be  advantageous 
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on  dover  which  it  was  designed  to  cure  in  this  manner.  But 
experience  proyes  that  if  the  tedder  is  used  at  the  right  time, 
or  before  the  doyer  gets  so  dry  that  the  leayes  and  heads  will 
cnimble  off  nnder  its  operation,  it  will  be  an  adyantage  by 
hastening  the  time  when  the  hay  may  be  put  in  cock  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent,  that,  in  all  other  cases,  the  nse 
of  the  tedder  sayed  at  least  a  day,  on  the  ayerage,  in  the  time 
of  coring  each  lot  of  hay  cat  upon  the  farm. 

The  American  Hay-Tedder  is  manufactured  by  the  Ames' 
Plough  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

29 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


The  season  can  hardly  haye  been  considered  yery  fayorable 
for  the  production  of  milk,  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness 
of  July  and  August  The  unusually  high  degree  of  heat  for 
July  was  also  a  detriment  to  the  manufacture  of  both  butter 
and  cheese.  Messrs.  Baker  &  Son,  proprietors  of  the  Fairfield 
(Lenawee  county)  Cheese  Factory,  write :  "July  was  the  worst 
month  for  dairy  products  that  we  oyer  experienced.  The  milk 
for  that  month  made  but  a  small  amount  of  cheese,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality." 

The  hot  weather,  undoubtedly,  operated  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  good  butter  as  unfaYorably  as  in  reference  to 
cheese.  In  fact,  without  better  facilities  for  butter-making 
than  are  provided  on  most  Michigan  farms,  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  make  butter  which  could  be  c^alled  good.  Inducements 
to  attempt  the  production  of  better  butter  than  is  generally 
offered  in  the  markets  of  this  State,  are  latterly  very  much 
increased;  and,  indeed,  as  cheese-making  is  adyanced,  the  ten- 
dency must  be  to  enhance  the  price  of  butter,  or  to  make  the 
relatiye  profits  of  butter  and  cheese  more  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  persons  who  are  favorably  situated  for  making 
butter,  to  endeavor  to  make  that  of  the  best  quality,  which, 
from  the  higher  price  it  would  command,  would  render  its 
production  much  more  remunerative.  The  construction  of 
spring-houses  will  be  found  most  advantageous,  wherever  run- 
ning spring  water  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  in 
proper   situations.      Such   structures   will   afford,  in  many 
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iiiBtances,  nearlj  all  the  requisites  of  a  milk-room,  especially 
the  securing  of  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  milk  by  the  yes- 
sels  which  contain  it  being  constantly  surrounded  with  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  water.  Although  such  situations  are  not  as  com- 
mon in  this  State  as  in  some  other  sections,  they  are  occasion- 
ally met  with, — sometimes  on  the  best  land  for  dairy  purposes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  the  system  of  ''butter- 
factories,''  first  organized  in  Orange  couiity,  N.  Y.,  aAd  subse- 
quently adopted  to  some  extent  in  other  counties  of  that  State, 
may  be  introduced  into  Michigan.  Or,  instead  of  that,  the 
plan  of  combining  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  as  is 
done  by  Mr.  White,  at  his  establishment  at  Ceresco,  may  be 
adopted.  (See  Beport  of  1867,  pp.  141,  147.)  Mr.  White's 
system  secures  all  the  advantages  of  butter-making  which  are 
afforded  by  any  other.  It,  however,  necessarily  involyes  more 
expense  than  formers  in  general  can  afford.  But  the  same 
principle  applies  here  as  to  cheese-making  on  the  factory  sys- 
tem. Combination  of  capital  and  interests  secures  advantages 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  realized.  Mr.  White  has  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  the  plan.  His  operations  for 
the  past  season  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as  previously.  The 
experience  of  the  unprecedented  heat  of  July  fairly  proved 
that  no  hindrance  may  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  production 
of  butter  in  the  usual  quantity,  and  of  the  highest  quality, 
from  any  similar  extreme  of  temperature.  Mr.  White's  butter 
has  at  all  times  commanded  the  highest  price,  and  has  been 
disposed  of  to  applicants  from  the  Eastern  cities.  Si  Louis,  and 
intermediate  point&  When  visiting  the  factory  in  October,  we 
were  informed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Dnrkee,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  milk-room  had  varied  but  very  little  during 
the  season,  and  that  through  the  great  heat  of  July,  the  cream 
rose  welL    We  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  factory  for  1868. 

The  cheese  factory  of  Bufus  Baker  &  Son,  Fairfield,  Lenawee 
county,  according  to  a  statement  famished  by  the  proprietors, 
received  the  past  season  the  milk  of  600  cows.  The  whole 
quantity  of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  was  2,299,629  fts. 
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The  amount  of  cored  cheese  made  was  233,231  lb&  The  qnan- 
titj  of  milk  required  for  a  pound  of  cured  cheese  was  9.86  lbs. 
The  average  price  per  hundred  of  cheese  sold  was  $16.24.  The 
net  returns  to  patrons  for  1,000  lbs.  milk  were  $13.45|.  The 
price  charged  for  making  cheese  was  $1.25  per  100  lb& 

Mr.  Baker,  Sr.,  writes  that  the  average  weight  of  cheese  per 
cow  from  the  six  hundred  cows,  whose  milk  was  brought  to 
the  factory,  was  a  trifle  less  than  400  lbs.;  that  the  most  cheese 
made  from  any  one  herd  was  an  ayerage  of  500  Iba  per  cow, 
giving  a  cash  return  of  about  $65  per  cow.  Several  herds,  it 
.  is  stated,  ran  as  low  as  300  lbs.  per  cow,  giving  a  net  return 
of  about  $39.  In  regard  to  this  great  discrepancy,  Mr.  Baker 
remarks  that  "good  care  pays  largely  in  excess  of  poor  care.'* 
The  figures  of  the  case  are  certainly  suggestive,  for,  while  the 
cows  which  yielded  a  net  return  of  $65  each  were  probably  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  owner,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  others 
were  merely  an  expense.  The  mord  of  the  case  is,  if  profit  is 
expected  from  animals,  they  must  be  well  fed  and  cared  for. 

The  price  of  cheese  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  was  so  low 
that  many  people  considered  the  prospects  for  engaging  in  its 
manufacture  were  rather  discouraging,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  numerous  new  factories  which  were  about  to  go  into 
operation  might  «OTer-do"  the  business.  The  experience  of 
the  past  season  has  shown  those  fears  not  to  be  well  grounded. 
With  increased  production  we  have  had  higher  price&  This 
has  been  the  case  all  over  the  country.    Mr.  Baker  says: 

"  Michigan  does  not  as  yet  produce,  in  my  estimation,  over 
one-eighth  of  the  cheese  that  is  consumed  here.  More  facto- 
ries would  do  well  in  our  midst,  and  several  are  in  the  process 
of  erection.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
dairy  products  will  equal  if  not  excel  those  of  the  old  dairy 
districts  of  New  York,  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity.  All  we 
want  is  experience,  for  we  have  the  other  requisites  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object." 

The  cheese-factory  of  Fowler,  Kinne  &  Co.,  at  Steading, 
Hillsdale  county,  was  erected  in  1867,  but  was  not  ready  for 
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bnsmess  till  the  following  spring.  From  a  visit  made  in  Octo- 
ber last,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  main 
building  is  32  by  100  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  The  tank- 
room  is  14  by  14  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  The  engine-room 
is  14  by  20  feet,  and  one  story.  A  box-factory  is  attached, 
which  is  20  by  30  feet,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high.  A 
bored  well,  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  affords  abundance  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  in  summer  of  46  degrees. 

The  cost  of  the  buidiogs  and  fixtures  was  $8,800.  They  are 
handsomely  finished  and  painted.  A  considerable  exteot  of 
ground  around  the  factory  has  been  graded,  and  planted  to 
shade  trees.  It  is  really  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  order  and  neatness  observed  in  its  manage- 
ment indicate  a  laudable  pride  in  those  to  whose  charge  it  is 
committed. 

The  making  of  cheese  was  commenced  here  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  finished  on  the  24th  of  October.  The  average  num- 
ber of  cows  for  the  season  was  250,  and  their  average  quantity 
of  milk  was  3,776  tbs.  The  quantity  of  milk  required  for  one 
pound  of  green  cheese,  through  the  season,  was  as  follows: 
May,  8^  tbs.;  June,  8|  lb&;  July,  9^  lbs. ;  August  9  lbs.;  Septem- 
ber, 8^  lbs.;  October,  8  lbs.  Average  quantity  of  milk  required 
through  the  season  for  one  pound  of  cured  cheese,  9.84  lbs. 
Profits  on  hogs  fed  chiefly  with  whey  from  the  factory,  $749  06. 
Average  profit  per  cow,  over  and  above  manufacturing  and 
selling  expenses,  $65. 

The  capacity  of  the  factory  is  calculated  at  1,000  cows,  or 
for  making  into  cheese  the  milk  of  that  number.  A  large 
increase  over  the  number  whose  milk  was  sent  here  in  1868,  is 
expected  in  1869. 

ADDRESS  ON  DAIBTING. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association,  at  Elgin,  His.,  X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  delivered  an  address  from  which  we  take  the  following: 
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In  discQBsisg  matters  pertainmg  to  the  dairy,  not  the  least 
important  qnestion  is  its  profits  and  fatore  prospects.  The 
large  increase  in  dairy  farming  from  1864  to  1867  made  it  ex- 
tremely difBonlt  to  determine  what  was  to  be  the  result  of  this 
wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  factory  system.  We  com- 
menced in  1867  with  no  accurate  statistics  from  which  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  production,  and  with  insufficient  knowledge 
as  to  the  possible  demand  in  the  country.  England  had  taken 
from  us  about  50,000,000  lb&  of  cheese  in  one  season,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  could  be  increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  million 
pounds  more,  if  prices  were  low  enough  to  undersell  with  our 
sux>erior  article  the  poorer  English  grades.  Our  probable  pro- 
duction was  OYcr-estimated,  and  probable  consumption  under- 
estimated. Thus  the  prospect  for  high  prices  seemed  dubious. 
We  also  had  an  army  of  agents  and  small  dealers  anxious  to 
do  business  and  obtain  the  percentage  upon  their  purchases. 
Thinking  that  cheese-making  in  America  had  reached  the  limit 
of  over-production,  they,  with  the  shippers,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  pushing  our  good  cheese  forward  to  the  utmost,  regard- 
less of  the  producer's  interests,  and,  as  they  said,  rescuing  the 
entire  production  from  dire  disaster.  This  created  the  impres- 
sion that  the  market  was  glutted;  and  every  one  who  handled 
cheese,  in  the  season  of  1867,  felt  insecure,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  ruled 
during  that  season. 

The  cheese  product  of  1867  was  the  largest  ever  made.  In 
America  it  amounted  to  215,000,000  pounds,  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  179,000,000  pounds;  total,  394,000,000  pounds  for 
the  two  nationa  The  English  consumption  that  year  was  309,- 
000,000,  and  the  United  States  consumed  160,000,000  pounds; 
thus  we  have  the  consumption  of  469,000,000  pounds  by  the 
two  nations,  which  is  75,000,000  pounds  more  than  the  produc- 
tion; in  other  words,  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, they  must  import  from  some  other  part  of  the  world 
75,000,000  pounds.  England  supplies  this  deficiency  from 
BoDand,  but  France  now  comes  in  as  a  competitor  for  their 
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Bitrplas:  hence,  America  mtist  henceforth  be  the  main  source 
from  which  England  supplies  her  importations,  espeoiaUy  as 
we  prodace  a  superior  article  to  the  Dutch. 

Another  point  generally  o^rlooked  is,  that  England  doubles 
her  population  eyery  40  years,  and  English  cheese  consump- 
tion more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 
This  will  make  an  annual  increase  in  consumption  of  cheese 
of  eight  or  ten  million  pounds,  and  in  the  States  the  increase 
of  consumption  from  increase  of  population  is  about  8,000,- 
000  pounds,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  16,000,000  pounds,  to 
be  supplied  by  increased  dairy  business.  Therefore,  it  is  yexy 
doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  reach  the  limit  of  OYcr-production, 
because  the  consumption  of  butter  goes  on  in  more  rapid 
proportion,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dairies  must  be 
devoted  to  that  object. 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
farming  more  remunerative  or  enduring  than  the  dairy.  The 
past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  prosperous  one  for 
dairy  farmers.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
cheese  in  stock  in  the  leading  Eastern  markets  during  the  first 
weeks  in  December,  of  1867  and  1868:  in  1867  there  were 
863,000,  and  in  1868  only  310,000  lbs.  This  must  indicate  that 
America  vrill  be  stripped  bare  of  dairy  products  by  spring,  and 
that  high  figures  may  be  anticipated  for  the  early  made. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  fine  flavor  in  both  butter  and 
cheese,  some  points  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  previous 
discussions.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  true  causes  influencing 
the  flavor  of  dairy  products  have  attracted  our  attention.  And 
among  these,  the  question  of  clean,  pure  water  for  stock  has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Milk  contains  eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  water,  and  it  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  animal  could  overstep  the  laws  of  nature  and 
manufacture  good  milk  from  stagnant  water;  yet  such  has 
been  the  case,  and  because  manufacturers  have  not  been  able 
to  make  a  good  product  out  of  such  milk,  they  have  been 
blamed.    With  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  ia  New  York, 
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we  havo  not  been  able  the  past  year  to  obyiate  haying  some 
bad-flaYored  cheese  during  the  hot  weather,  espeoiallj  the  Joly 
cheese.  I  took  some  pains  to  stndj  this  question,  and  I  found 
by  examining  farms  in  numerous  instances  that  stagnant, 
putrid  water  was  one  of  the  leading  causes.  There  were  other 
causes,  but  this  one  was  inyariable.  In  one  instance  the  cause 
was  attributed  to  the  milk  of  one  of  the  patrons  whose  cows 
had  been  drinkiDg  from  frog-ponds.  This  man  changed  his 
fences  so  as  to  get  good  water,  and  so  the  trouble  ceased.  In 
the  priyate  dairies  of  New  York  and  England,  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  matter.  On  farms  where  springs  are 
deficient,  the  defect  is  to  be  overcome  by  digging  a  well  and 
applying  wind-power  for  pumping,  which  can  be  inexpensively 
erected  and  is  durable.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  have  the  water 
pumped  up  into  a  tank,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  run  back 
into  the  well  after  it  has  stood  a  short  time,  as  this  will  prevent 
its  becoming  contaminated  by  foul  gases. 

Another  point  on  which  the  old  dairy  formers  are  in  error, 
which  is  the  cause  of  great  impurities  in  milk,  is  the  bad  con- 
struction of  milking  stables,  most  of  them  little  better  than  pest- 
houses,  owing  to  bad  veptilation.  So  bad  are  some  of  them, 
that  I  have  seen  delicate  women  faint  away  in  them  in  hot 
weather.  Follow  the  milk  which  comes  from  these  places  to 
the  factory,  after  having  been  confined  in  the  can  under  a  close- 
fitting  cover,  and  you  vrill  find  it  most  offensive  in  odor  and 
putrid.  If  there  is  any  manufacturer  present  who  can  make 
dean-flavored  goods  from  such  milk,  I  should  like  to  see  him 
and  hear  his  process.  In  this  respect  the  English  farmers  are 
ahead  of  ours.  Their  milking  stables  are  open  on  one  side, 
cool,  and  well  ventilated,  and  milking  made  a  pleasure  to 
animal  and  milk-maid.  But  I  must  say,  the  new  dairy  districts 
are  in  advance  of  the  old  in  this  respect  The  West  may  get 
ahead  of  the  East  yet,  as  everything  is  new  here,  and  there  are 
no  prejudices  to  counteract. 

I  have  said  that  dairy  farming  promised  to  be  remunerative 
and  enduring.    The  statement  needs  modification.    It  does  not 
30 
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promise  to  be  remuneratiYe  to  those  who  make  a  poor  or  in- 
ferior product  It  i8  also  minons  to  the  dealer.  I  have  watched 
the  history  of  failures  among  provision  merchants,  and  it  is  the 
poor  stuff  in  the  end  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  I  come 
here  to  do  you  a  service,  and  I  beg  of  yon  not  to  fall  into  the 
errors  of  the  old  dairy  districts.  After  you  have  provided  a 
dean,  well-ventilated  milking  stable,  let  each  milker  take  a  pail 
of  water  and  towel  into  the  stable,  wash  the  cow's  udder  and 
wipe  it  dry  with  the  towel,  and  then  proceed  to  milk;  you  will 
then  have  no  filth  dropping  into  the  pail,  and  water  is  so  cooling 
and  grateful  to  the  animal,  that  she  is  quieted,  gives  down  the 
milk  at  once,  and  will  yield  enough  more  during  the  season  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  milking.  It  is  an  inhuman  practice  to 
cut  the  *cow's  tail  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  milker;  by 
means  of  a  rubber  band  it  may  be  fastened  to  and  unloosed  from 
the  cow's  leg. 

Preparatory  to  milking,  the  teats  ought  always  to  be  well 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water.  This  is  not  only  a 
cleanly  habit,  but  it  keeps  the  teats  in  good  order,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  inflammation,  and  in  certain  cases  restores 
the  flow  of  milk  by  warm  applications.  A  cow  that  has  always 
been  treated  kindly  vnll  generally  stand  quieUy,  and  appears 
to  enjoy  the  operation.  It  should  always  be  done  by  one  per- 
son, and  females  are  preferable,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  patient,  kindly,  as  well  as  cleanly.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  touch  upon  all  the  points  of  importance  to  dairymen  in 
this  address.  The  topics  which  I  have  chosen  have  not  pre- 
viously received  attention,  because  only  recently  discovered. 

For  forty  years.  New  York  dairymen  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  depended 
entirely  upon  the  manipulations  of  the  milk,  wholly  overlook- 
ing its  conditions  ensuing  from  the  manner  of  production.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  manufacture,  but  good  goods 
cannot  be  made  from  bad  material.  In  many  points  we  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  English  standard.  Our  best  manofM- 
turers  are  able,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  make  as  fine 
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goods  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  uni- 
form during  the  season.  What  is  the  matter?  and  where  is 
the  remedy  ?  I  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  bad  milk, — 
milk  spoiled  before  reaching  the  factory,  arising  from  many 
causes.  You  cannot  hide  the  bad  flayors  in  cheese,  which  may 
be  traced  to  manures  in  the  stable  yard,  from  the  English 
experts.  They  trace  the  cause  at  once.  So^  such  cheese 
abroad  is  denounced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  unfit  for  human 
use,  and  hustled  off  to  the  first  bidder,  and  the  factory  from 
which  it  came  ruined.  The  bitter  taste  in  cheese  comes  from 
the  ox-eye  daisy  and  other  weeds,  and  at  certain  seasons  is 
T6ry  offenriTC.  These  causes  are  chargeable  to  the  farmers 
and  not  to  the  manufacturers.  Dairymen  can  never  expect 
success  if  their  goods  are  quoted  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  can  make  it  a  great  success.  We  can  become 
the  controllers  of  this  great  staple  throughout  the  world;  but 
in  order  to  do  it,  we  must  show  the  world  we  can  produce  the 
best  article. 

The  next  subject  touched  upon  was  the  proper  cooling  of 
mOk,  the  necessity  of  which  he  urged  upon  the  Convention  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  giving  descriptions  of  several  apparatus 
which  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose. 

To  insure  the  delivery  of  pure,  sweet  milk,  he  urged  the 
Convention  to  adopt  the  following  rules,  to  be  posted  on 
the  door  of  every  factory,  and  addressed  to  the  patrons, 
saying:  "  This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Dairymen's 
Convention  of  1869:" 

1.  That  no  mUk  is  good  which  is  made  from  filthy,  stinking 
waters  of  slough  and  frog-ponds. 

2.  That  no  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  cows  dogged,  or 
over-driven  in  hot  weather  from  the  pasture  to  the  stable. 

3.  That  no  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  cows  pounded  or 
kicked,  and  cruelly  treated  by  brutal  men. 

4.  No  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  diseased  cows,— cows 
that  have  sores  filled  with  pus,  or  that  have  udders  broken  and 
running  with  corruption. 
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5.  No  milk  is  good  that  oomeB  reeking  with  manure  and  filth 
from  the  stable. 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  after  reading  these  roles,  and  a 
motion  for  their  adoption  was  most  enthnsiastioally  carried. 

The  question  of  butter-making  was  then  discussed. 

The  cheese-factories  haye  been  of  much  serrice  to  butter- 
making,  by  equalizing  and  praising  the  prices.  We  had  already 
an  OTcr-production  of  poor  butter.  He  thought  really  firat- 
dass  butter  was  worth  fifty  cents  a  pound;  while  he  did  not 
care  how  litUe  poor  butter  sold  for.  Cream  contains  about  64 
per  cent  of  water  and  26  per  cent  of  butter.  One  quart  of 
good  cream  will  produce  on  an  average  thirteen  ounces  of  bat- 
ter. Cleanliness,  and  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  never 
less  than  55  degrees,  are  the  most  important  conditions  in 
churning.  The  chum  should  be  cleaned  with  great  care. 
When  butter  forms,  the  churning  should  cease,  the  batter  be 
taken  from  the  chum,  and  all  buttermilk  worked  out,  using  the 
ladle  instead  of  the  hands. 

Good  white-oak  wood  is  best  for  butter-tubs.  He  approved 
the  establishment  of  butter-factories,  thereby  getting  better 
butter  and  greater  profits.  Cheese  from  skim-milk  would  be 
much  used.  China  would  consume  much  of  it  We  make 
about  500,000,000  pounds  of  butter  each  year,  in  this  country. 
The  best  Orange  county  (New  York)  butter-makers  get  $1.00 
a  pound  all  the  year.    . 

Referring  to  cheese-making,  he  gave  the  views  of  Governor 
Seymour,  delivered  by  that  gentleman  in  a  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dairymen's  Convention,  at  their  recent  annual  session  in 
Utica,  New  York. 

The  market' demands  a  cheese  of  solid  texture,  that  is  mellow 
under  the  finger,  but  yet  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  safely 
handled,  and  will  not  fall  to  pieces  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer;  is  of  a  clean,  nutty  flavor,  melting  in  the  mouth,  and 
having  that  delicious  aroma  that  forces  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  customer.     A  bad  or  poor-flavored  cheese  does 
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infinite  mischief  by  dogging  the  appetite,  and  disgusting  those 
who  try  to  eat  it,— jnst  as  a  bad  oyster  taken  by  chance  in  the 
month  will  make  one  sick  of  oysters  for  a  life-time.  In  the  first 
place,  for  good  cheese,  the  requisites  are:  yentilation,  the  milk 
to  be  properly  agitated  daring  the  night;  in  setting  the  milk, 
high  temperature  most  be  aroided,  which  creates  ferments.  In 
cheese-making  the  work  most  not  be  hurried;  what  heat  is 
required  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  giTing  the  curds  time  to 
do  their  own  work,  the  cheese-maker  watching  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  standing  ready  at  any  time  to  check  the  curds  when 
the  proper  changes  are  deyeloped. 
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At  the  fourth  annaal  meeting  of  the  American  Dairymen's 
Aflsooiation,  held  at  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  much  valnable  information 
was  brought  out  in  reference  to  various  points  connected  with 
cheese-making.  From  the  Beport  of  the  Association  we  make 
some  extracts,  the  perusal  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  dairymen  of  Michigan.  The  following  is  an  address  of 
li.  B.  Arnold,  of  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of 
«  cooling  milk  before  cheese  is  made  therefrom,  and  the  cause 
of  the  early  decay  of  American  cheese:" 

The  history  of  the  production  of  cheese  in  the  United 
States  is  a  history  of  progress  and  development  From  small 
beginnings  it  has  steadfly  increased  till  it  has  assumed  a  mag- 
nitude of  immense  proportions.  The  low  price  of  land  has  so 
kept  down  the  cost  of  cheese  as  to  make  it  a  cheap  luxury,  and 
from  its  cheapness  there  has  arisen  a  large  demand  for  home 
consumption.  Formerly  it  was  all  consumed  within  our  own 
borders.  So  lately  as  1850,  out  of  an  annual  production  of  110 
millions  of  pounds,  100  millions  were  consumed  by  our  own 
people.  But  lately  a  demand  has  sprung  up  abroad  for  our 
goods,  which,  with  the  introduction  of  the  factory  i^stem,  has 
expanded  its  production  beyond  all  precedent  We  are  now 
manufacturing  the  enormous  quantity  of  over  200  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  vast  amount  could 
not  find  a  market  at  home  at  remunerating  prices.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  this  amoimt  is  now  consumed  by  other  nations;  and 
it  is  on  this  export  demand  that  we  are  now  dependent  for 
living  ratea 
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It  behooves  as  to  study  the  reqoirements  of  that  demand, 
and  to  adapt  onr  cheese  to  its  neces8itie&  Bat  it  is  notorious 
that  we  are  not  folly  satisfying  the  requisitions  of  our  foreign 
market  The  best  English  cheese  outsells  the  best  American 
cheese  by  about  one  pound  sterling  per  hundred  weight 

While  some  of  our  goods  sent  abroad  would  be  accounted 
good  in  any  market,  much  that  appears  excellent  when  it  leaves 
the  factory  loses  its  excellence  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 
We  are  not  realizing  for  our  products  what  we  ought;  and  we 
are  without  mercy,  in  a  crowded  market,  from  the  perishable 
nature  of  our  gooda 

The  early  decay  of  American  cheese,  which  has  become  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  i&,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes.  Among  these  causes  may  be  named:  bad  and  excessive 
rennet,  light  salting,  h'ght  scalding,  new  or  uncooled  milk,  dis- 
eased milk,  putting  the  curd  in  press  while  too  warm,  curing 
too  rapidly,  &o.  Each  of  these,  doubtless,  has  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  result,  but  to  no  one  of  them  do  I  believe  the 
early  decay  of  American  cheese  wholly  belonga  BecenUy  the 
opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  use  of  new  milk,  or 
milk  that  has  not  been  cooled,  is  the  main  cause  of  a  too  early 
maturity.  All  milk  must  be  warm  when  curded;  but  new  or 
uncooled  milk  is  supposed  to  differ  from  that  which  has  been 
cooled,  in  two  important  particulars,  viz:  in  containing  a  pecu- 
liar heat  called  animal  heat,  and  a  peculiar  odor  called  animal 
odor;  the  two  in  some  way  so  blended  together,  that  the  removal 
or  retention  of  one  carries  with  it  the  removal  or  retention  of 
the  other. 

In  answering  the  invitation  to  assist  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion on  the  topic  before  the  convention,  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  these  particulars,  and  leave  to 
those  more  familiar  with  them,  the  other  causes  of  decay. 

And  first,  Animal  Heat  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  any  different  from 
any  other  heat  ?  In  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  dairymen, 
and  of  some  agricultural  writers  and  editors  even,  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  warmth  of  newly  drawn  milk,  that  is 
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Tery  efficient  and  controlling  in  the  production  of  bad  results; 
and  that,  as  before  stated,  it  is  intimately  and  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  th^  odor  that  accompanies  such  milk;  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  observing  that,  when 
the  natural  warmth  is  remoyed,  the  aforesaid  odor  disappears 
with  it  The  inference  is  then  yery  natural  that  animal  heat  is 
the  prime  instigator  of  all  the  injuries  that  are  supposed  to  fol- 
low the  use  of  new  milk;  and  that  its  removal  implies  also  the 
removal  of  the  odor,  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  milk 
for  the  hands  of  the  cheese-maker. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  were  last  year  assured  by  Profes- 
sor Brewer,  that  animal  heat  does  not  differ  from  any  other 
heat;/  that  all  heat  is  essentially  the  same;  and  all  chemists 
whose  authority  is  worth  consulting,  tell  us  the  same  thing.  In 
the  face  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  I  have  preferred  not  to 
follow  either  implicitly,  but  to  determine  for  myself,  first, 
whether  the  heat  and  odor  are  inseparably  connected;  and  sec- 
ondly, if  they  exist  independently  of  each  other,  what  is  the 
capacity  of  each  for  evil.  By  abstracting  the  heat  rapidly  by 
an  application  of  ice  and  cold  water,  I  easily  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  heat  and  leaving  the  odor  in  the  milk.  It  is  true 
that,  in  experiments  for  this  purpose,  the  odor  was  not  so 
apparent  to  the  olfactory  nerves  as  to  the  organs  of  taste.  The 
animal  odor  became  an  animal^uor.  But,  upon  warming  the 
milk  again,  the  odor  revived.  Then,  by  the  use  of  a  filter  of 
pulverized  charcoal,  I  succeeded  perfectly  in  removing  every 
trace  of  animal  odor  from  milk  when  first  drawn,  and  leaving 
the  animal  heat  in  the  milk.  These  experiments  fully  satisfied 
me  that  there  is  no  necessary  conhection  between  the  two,  and 
furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  former  does  not  differ 
from  heat  derived  from  other  sources.  Instead  of  using  the 
phrase  "  animal  heat,"  we  may  as  well  drop  the  term  "  animal," 
and  inquire  what  effect  h^t  has  upon  newly  drawn  milk.  Bi^t 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  milk  are  so  well  known,  that  I  need 
not  waste  many  words,  nor  the  precious  time  of  this  conven- 
31 
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tioo,  in  answering  this  query.  Everybody  knows  ihftt  heat 
hastens  the  development  of  acidity  and  the  decomposition  of 
milk,  and  the  higher  the  temperatnre  the  greater  the  effect 
This  is  trae  until  we  approach  170  degrees.  But  abore  that 
temperature  those  effects  are,  for  awhile,  retarded.  I  will  not  stop 
to  explain  why  tbe  results  are  different  above  and  below  the 
degree  named.  It  might  interest  the  curious,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
so  I  will  let  it  pass,  as  we  have  been  admonished  to  be  brief. 

Now,  what  of  the  odor  that  accompanies  new  milk  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  Is  it  something  that  necessarily 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  milk?  Or  is  it  something  that  like 
milk  is  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  ?  No:  it  is  not 
either.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  derived  from  the  waste  material  of 
the  cow's  body. 

Animal  bodies  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  A  steady 
supply  and  waste  are  necessary  to  existence.  Food  is  digested 
and  carried  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  so  vitalized  as  to 
become  a  part  of  the  living  structure,  and  when  it  has  served 
the  purposes  of  life,  it  is  cast  out  as  waste  and  dead  matter. 
Physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
waste  is  cast  out  in  the  form  of  gases.  No  part  of  the  struc- 
ture is  impervious  to  the  passage  of  these  gases,  so  necessary 
everywhere  to  be  got  rid  of.  Ail  parts  of  the  body  are  made 
open  to  their  escape.  All  the  liquid  secretions  of  the  body 
absorb  them;  they  are  cast  out  in  the  breath;  and  very  abund- 
antly through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  this  gaseous  waste, 
absorbed  by  the  milk  in  the  udder,  and  which  escapes  when 
drawn,  that  we  recognize  as  the  animal  odor  in  milk.  This  is 
the  material  which  we  are  carrying,  shut  up  with  the  milk  in 
cans»  to  our  factories,  to  be  worked  into  cheese  with  which  to 
supply  our  customers  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  agent 
to  which,  I  believe,  may  be  ascribed  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  evil 
consequences  that  arise  from  using  new  milk. 

Let  us  now  study  the  nature  of  this  odor  and  trace  its  results. 
Being  derived  from  the  changing  elements  of  the  cow's  body, 
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itmoBt  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  gases  arising  from 
other  decomposing  matter,  and  like  it,  infections.  It  is  mfact 
infections.  (Confined  in  warm  milk,  it  soon  induces  taint 
There  can  hardly  be  a  cheese-maker  in  any  of  oar  factories,  who 
has  not  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  to  his  regret  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  are  the  direct  e£fect  of  the  gases  in 
the  milk,  and  not  of  the  natural  warmth,  as  many  suppose;  for, 
if  the  gases  are  removed,  and  the  milk  is  kept  warm,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  the  same,  it  will  not  taint  but  will  become 
sour.  Milk  with  the  odor  out,  has,  in  my  experience,  invariably 
soured  instead  of  tcdnling. 

The  quantity  of  gas  in  milk  is  probably  not  very  large,  but 
it  ifl  efficient  in  action.  At  previous  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tioD,  it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  (and  all  observing  cheese- 
makers  know  it,)  that  milk  curded  before  it  has  had  time  to 
cool,  makes  the  cheese  strong  and  unpleasant  in  flavor,  porous 
in  texture,  and  much  inclined  to  huff.  I  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  cheese  in  foreign  markets,  and  not  very 
extensively  in  our  own,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  have,  that 
this  style  of  cheese  is  very  liable  to  premature  decay.  This  is 
true  to  the  extent  of  my  observations,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that^  other  circunustances  being  equal,  where  the  most  efficient 
means  have  been  employed  to  remove  the  disturbing  element, 
the  cheese  has  been  the  least  liable  to  huff,  and  of  the  cleanest 
flavor,  and  least  affected  by  time. 

But  there  are  those  present  who  have  had  better  opportuni^ 
ties  for  observations  of  this  kind,  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  point  But  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  they 
will  corroborate  my  own  observations,  nor  have  I  any  doubt 
that  the  mind  of  the  dairying  public  is  setting  in  the  right 
direction,  when  it  ascribes  to  some  agency  in  new  milk,  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  early  decay  in  American  cheese. 

Having  shovm  whence  that  agency  in  milk  is  derived,  what 
it  is,  and  pointed  out  its  tendency  to  induce  change  and  decom- 
position in  both  milk  and  cheese,  I  shall  probably  be  expected 
in  the  next  place  to  suggest  some  efficient  means  of  getting  it 
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oat  of  the  milk,  or  of  neatralizing  its  eSeois.  Bat  I  prefer  not 
to  respond  to  that  expectation  now.  I  propose  to  stadj  a 
little  farther  the  pecaliarities  of  this  distarbing  agent  I  haTe 
said  it  was  gas  in  the  milk.  Being  in  that  form,  it  is^  like  other 
gases,  sabject  to  certain  laws,  one  of  which  is  expansion 
and  contraction  from  a  variation  in  the  temperatore.  Though 
aU  gases  do  not  expand  and  contract  jast  alike,  jet  they  aQ 
expand  with  heat  and  contract  with  cold.  The  gas  in  new  milk 
follows  this  law.  By  an  increase  in  temperatore,  its  elasticity 
is  rapidly  increased,  and  by  a  decrease  in  temperatore,  its 
elasticity  as  rapidly  diminishes.  The  fact  is  very  soggestiTe 
of  the  treatment  milk  shoold  receive.  At  90  degrees  its  elas- 
ticity poshes  it  slowly  throogh  a  body  of  milk,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  sorface,  by  the  law  of  the  general  diffosion  of  gases, 
it  is  taken  op  by  the  atmosphere  and  conducted  away.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  its  exit  woold  be  facilitated  by 
stirring.  If  the  temperatore  be  raLsed  to  10  or  20  degrees 
above  blood  heat,  its  elasticity  will  be  so  very  moch  increased 
that  bat  little  stirring  will  be  reqoired  to  caose  its  escape.  Bat 
drop  the  temperatore  below  blood  heat,  and  it  diminishes  in 
elasticity  as  the  temperatore  falls,  till  it  has  not  power  to 
escape;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  is  condensed  into  a  liqoid; 
for  it  will  remain  in  the  milk  for  a  long  time,  if  kept  sofficiently 
cooL  Becaose  the  <'cowey"  smell  has  died  away  when  the 
milk  is  down  to  70  degrees  or  below,  it  has  osoally  been  sop- 
posed  that  the  odor,  or  cause  of  the  odor  was  wholly  removed. 
Bat  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so;  for  onless  the  cooling  has 
been  very  slow,  or  the  milk  has  been  spread  so  thin  as  to  make 
the  exit  of  the  gases  easy,  the  caose  of  the  odor,  the  condensed 
gases,  will  be  there,  and  be  readily  detected  by  the  taste;  and 
at  50  or  60  degrees  it  will  remain  there  till  the  milk  soors. 
The  **  cowey"  flavor  is  most  effectoaUy  preserved  when  milk 
is  cooled  in  a  close  vessel,  shot  oot  from  the  air,  and  the  heat 
absorbed  away  by  an  application  of  ice  or  cold  water.  For 
reasons  before  stated,  it  is  onphilosophical  to  cool  milk  in  this 
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way,  and  jet  it  has  its  merits.  It  is  better  to  haye  the  gases 
all  in,  than  to  hare  the  milk  either  tainted  or  sour. 

The  gas  in  milk  yaries  both  in  quantity  and  relatiye  effect 
For  instance,  it  is  in  the  smallest  amount  when  the  cow  is  in 
good  health,  and  quiet  It  is  more  abundant  when  actiyely 
exercised,  as  when  sharply  driven  to  the  yard  by  dogs.  It 
needs  but  a  little  hurrying,  especially  in  the  morning,  to  make 
the  effect  apparent  in  cheese.  It  is  different  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  very  abundant  and  very  infectious  in  cases  of  fever. 
There  is  more  in  a  state  of  debility  than  in  strength;  and  more 
when  pinched  vnth  cold  than  when  comfortably  warm.  The 
most  marked  effects  that  I  have  observed  have  been  produced 
by  the  odor  of  milk  from  cows  in  a  feverish  state,  a  state  that 
may  generally  be  detected  readily  by  smelling  the  milk.  It 
becomes  so  infectious  that  a  small  quantity — the  milk  of  a 
single  cow,  even — ^will  infect  a  whole  vat  full  of  good  milk.  In 
connection  with  the  rennet  it  becomes  a  ferment,  inducing 
rapid  changes  in  the  milk  and  curd.  New  gases  are  evolved, 
which,  becoming  more  elastic  as  the  temperature  is  raised, 
swell  out  the  lumps  of  curd,  giving  them  a  soft,  spongy  feel, 
till  at  iMigth  their  bulk  is  so  much  increased  that  they  float  on 
the  whey.  A  vigorous  acticm  is  now  going  on  in  the  curd;  the 
work  of  decomposition  is  fairly  b^gun;  the  solid  structure  of 
the  casein  i^  broken  down,  making  the  cheese  appear  salvy  and 
rich.  At  first  it  hufb  badly  from  incipient  decay;  but  after  a 
little  the  development  of  acidity  will  check  the  huffing,  and 
the  cheese  will  behave  better.  This  state  of  things  may,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  counteracted  by  means  which,  I  have 
no  doubts  will  be  fully  described  in  the  discussion  on  floating 
curds;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  cheese  from  such  milk  can  be 
long  saved  from  decay. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  **  This  is  the  result  of  diseased 
nulk;  it  is  not  chargeable  to  animal  odor;  the  milk  itself  is 
faulty."  I  once  thought  so,  too,  but  I  have  found  since  that  I 
was  mistaken.  In  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen,  the  milk,  for 
aught  I  can  discover,  is  of  itself  as  good  as  any  other.    It  may 
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be  somewhat  altered  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements, — ^per- 
haps it  is, — bat  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  other  milk 
when  new.  I  filtered  a  sample  of  feverish  milk  last  sammer, 
in  the  fore  part  of  Aognst,  when  the  weather  was  so  very  hot 
and  dry,  and  floating  cords  were  so  very  popnlar.  The  result 
was  very  striking.  The  filter  was  all  ready,  and  the  milk 
tnmed  in  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  though  it  stood  at  about  90 
degrees  when  it  issued  from  the  filter,  it  was  free  .from  any 
offensiye  odor,  and  its  flavor  was  delicious.  It  was  in  perfect 
contrast  with  its  former  condition,  and  also  with  the  same  kind 
of  milk  cooled  by  ice-water,  to  a  much  lower  temperature. 
This  charged  the  fault  back  upon  animal  odor.  It  was  notii- 
ing  else  than  animal  odor,  in  its  worst  forms  and  in  increased 
quantity,  derived  from  the  excessive  waste  of  the  living  struc- 
ture, occasioned  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  long  con- 
tinued hot  weather,  and  the  use  of  scanty  and  stagnant  water. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  about  this  odor  in  new  milk 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  notice,  but  I  have  pursued  the 
investigation  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  subject  befcMre  the 
convention,  and  I  will  close  with  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
the  query  that  seemed  to  suggest  itself  in  the  earli^  part  of 
my  remarks,  viz  :  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  odor,  or  neutral- 
ize its  effects?  I  need  not  add  many  words  for  that  purpose. 
The  remedy  is  suggested  by  what  I  have  already  said.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  the  gases  from  which  the  odors 
arise,  a  chance  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  milk  is 
drawn,  for  the  reason,  firstly,  that  they  are  then  most  elastic 
and  escape  most  easily;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  keep  them 
from  imparting  an  influence  to  the  milk  by  their  presence;  and 
then  the  mUk  cooled  to  prevent  souring.  The  reason  for 
doing  this  at  the  dairy  is,  that  it  is  generally  a  little  too  late 
when  the  milk  gets  to  the  factory.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
for  deodorizing  and  cooling  milk,  as  the  devices  (m  exhibition 
for  that  purpose  indicate.  But,  whatever  means  are  employed, 
a  thorough  exposure  to  the  air  should  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
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0688.    It  is  the  air  which  takes  ap  and  carries  away  the  odor. 
It  can  be  imparted  to  nothing  else. 

It  is  this  gas  in  the  milk,  rather  than  the  acidity,  that  we 
haye  to,  contend  with  in  striying  to  lengthen  out,  so  to  speak, 
the  lifetime  of  oar  cheese.  Acidity  may  aflfect  flavor,  but  it 
does  not  hasten  decay.  It  is  the  infections  gas  or  odor  that 
does  the  destractiTe  work  in  new  milk,  and  it  mnst  be  got  out 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  not  sufficient,  especially  in  hot  weather,  to 
conceal  it,  as  may  be  effectually  done  by  cooling  without  a 
thorough  atmospheric  exposure;  for,  if  it  is  retained  in  the 
milk  by  condensing,  it  will  be  there  to  work  its  legitimate 
effect  upon  the  first  favorable  circumstance  for  its  develop- 
ment. There  will  be  nothing  gained  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  our  cheese  unless  this  point  be  regarded.  You  may  get 
milk  to  the  factory  in  apparently  the  finest  condition,  with  the 
gas  in,  by  keeping  it  cold,  but,  when  you  come  to  scald  your 
curd,  you  will  find  that  the  heat  will  cause  the  condensed  gas 
to  resume  its  elasticity,  and  its  escaping  be  evidenced  by  the 
«cowey'*odor  of  your  scalding  curd;  and  the  leaven  which 
has  thus  been  carried  into  the  cheese  will  hasten  its  early 
decay,  if  it  ever  &lls  into  circumstances  that  favor  its  develop- 
ment This  will  be  espedaUy  true  when  there  is  anything  of 
a  feverish  or  diseased  condition  about  the  milk,  and  will  be  the 
least  seen  when  the  cows  are  comfortable  and  quiet 

The  next  thing  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the  cows  be  kept  in 
perfect  health,  and  furnished  with  a  supply  of  wholesome  food 
and  pure  water,  and  be  kept  quiet  This  will  reduce  the  odor 
to  its  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  effect  Warm  milk, 
when  thus  produced,  though  not  in  its  best  condition  for  mak- 
ing cheese  for  long  keeping,  or  of  the  finest  flavor,  will  produce 
a  good  cheese,  and  one  that  would  not  be  very  seriously  ob- 
jected to.  But  there  is  very  little  milk  thus  produced.  The 
artificial  circumstances  under  which  domestic  animals  are 
cared  for,  are  seldom  such  that  they  do  not  in  some  way 
deviate  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  health.  Dairymen 
ought  to  feel  themselves  constrained  to  keep  their  cows  in  per- 
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feet  healthy  from  high  moral  considerations,  as  well  as  from 
motiyes  of  interest;  they  may  be  scattering  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease by  a  Titiated  product,  as  well  as  injuring  the  financial 
valae  of  their  goods. 

Dr.  Wesoott,  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  T.,  stated  that  he  had 
made  many  experiments  with  milk,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
producing  the  best  quality  of  butter  from  it;  but  as  the  same 
general  rules  would  probably  hold  good  in  reference  to  cheese, 
he  proceeded  to  offer  some  of  the  results  of  his  observations 
-  He  said: 

**  It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part  of  dairy- 
men, perhaps  universally,  that  milk,  during  hot  weather  at  least, 
should  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow,  from  its  natural  temperature,  about  98  degrees,  to  that 
of  60  degrees,  or  not  more  than  65  degrees,  and  I  will  simply 
state  that  this  conclusion  fully  accords  with  that  which  my  own 
experiments  dictated  in  reference  to  butter-making.  So  much 
for  the  fact  or  necessity  of  thus  treating  milk  before  hoping  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  either  butter  or  cheese-making.  But 
what  changes  in  the  milk  are  thus  produced,  or  why  it  is  thus 
better  fitted  to  produce  a  perfect  article  of  cheese,  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  best  informed 
upon  the  general  subject" 

On  the  best  means  of  cooling  milk  on  the  fturm  before  it  is 
transported  to  the  factory,  Dr.  W.  said: 

Every  arrangement  for  this  purpose  should  have,  as  cardi- 
nal points,  cheapness  and  simplicity,  combined  with  efficiency, 
going  upon  the  supposition,  moreover,  that,  generally  speaking, 
water  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  employed  as  the 
cooling  agent,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  cooling  effect  of 
water  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  amount  To  secure 
to  the  fullest  extent  such  a  result,  the  cooling  medium  mud  be 
applied  to  the  upper  8Ufface  of  the  milk  to  be  cooled.  It  is  a 
well-established  principle  or  law  of  heat,  that  fluids  cannot  be 
heated  from  the  top.  Any  amount  of  heat,  applied  to  the  top 
surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  would  not  affect  its  temperature 
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to  any  perceptible  depth.  It  is  equally  true  that  fluids  cannot 
be  cooled  by  applying  the  cooling  medium  wholly  to  the  bottom 
surface.  The  cooling  medium  may  be  applied,  Bfi  above  indi- 
cated, in  a  very  simple  and  easy  way,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
cold  water  through  a  buoy  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the 
milk  in  the  can  in  which  it  is  to  be  transported,  and  which  will 
rise  as  the  milk  is  from  time  to  time  poured  into  this  can.  This 
stream  of  water  need  not  be  constant,  but  the  water  from  time 
to  time  poured  in,  will  serve  to  effect  the  object  in  a  sufficiently 
short  space  of  time. 

Any  one  who  has  not  tried  this  experiment  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  water,  comparatively,  and 
how  short  a  time,  will  be  required  to  bring  the  temperature  to  the 
required  standard, — say  from  98  to  60  degrees  of  heat  In  an 
experiment  which  I  carefully  performed  to  test  this  question,  I 
found  that  a  can  of  milk  which  was  changed  from  95  to  60  de- 
grees in  35  minutes,  required  more  than  three  hours  to  effect 
the  same  change  when  left  to  stand  in  the  same  room  which 
was  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  about  60  degrees.  The 
amount  of  water  employed  could  not  have  exceeded  the  amount 
of  milk  thus  cooled.  This  float  should  not  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  milk,  as  free  access  should  be  given  to  the  air 
during  the  process.  I  give  this  as  a  reason  for  leaving  such 
space,  instead  of  saying  that  such  space  is  left  for  the  escape  of 
noxious  vapor,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  exist  in  the  milk,  un- 
less putrefactive  fermentation  has  commenced.  If  an  explana- 
tion of  this  contact  of  air  is  demanded,  I  may  be  obhged,  with 
only  my  present  knowledge  and  observation  upon  this  subject^ 
to  deal  rather  in  generalities  than  to  give  a  specific  explanation. 
One  thing  is  well  settled,  which  bears  strongly  upon  this  solu- 
tion. It  is  well  kno^  that,  if  milk  have  the  air  folly  exhausted 
from  it,  and  it  is  thus  kept,  treated  as  in  fruit  in  the  process  of 
canning,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  almost  any  length  of 
time,  in  its  normal  condition.  The  only  reason  why  milk  does 
not  sour  in  the  bag  of  the  cow  after  it  is  fully  finished  and 
32 
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evolved  by  the  secretiDg  vessels  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  air 
within  its  structure,  and  is  kept  wholly  protected  from  the 
external  atmosphere.  I  shall  attempt  no  more  specific  explan- 
ation on  this  occasion,  to  show  the  good  offices  of  the  air  daring 
the  process  described  for  cooling  milk.  After  the  milk  is  cooled, 
it  is  still  to  be  transported  to  the  cheese  factory,— it  may  be  a 
half-dozen  miles.  To  retain  the  temperature  which  we  have 
thus  gained,  some  provision  is  required.  This  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  surrounding  the  can  with  a  thick  covering  of 
cloth,  and  thoroughly  wetting  it  This  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose: it  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  from  without,  and  by  the 
constant  evaporation  from  the  surface,  cold  is  produced.  This 
covering,  hence,  of  itself,  becomes  an  important  cooling  medium. 
The  milk  cooler  exhibited  to  this  association  by  L.  T.  Haw 
ley,  of  Onondaga,  and  to  which  he  has  recently  added  and 
patented  important  improvements,  seems  to  me  to  meet  fully 
aU  of  these  indications. 

Joseph  B.  Lyman,  of  New  York  city,  gave  an  account  of 
various  experiments  he  had  aided  in  conducting,  from  which 
the  following  conclusions  were  deduced: 

1.  Two  months  in  the  year,  on  an  average,  this  climate  is  too 
hot  and  sultry  for  dairy  business,  unless  special  pains  in  cooling 
the  milk  are  taken. 

2.  Reducing  the  milk  to  between  50  and  60  degrees,  as  soon 
as  the  milk  comes  from  the  cows,  purges  it  of  the  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor,  and  that  odor  and  flavor  does  not  return, 
altliough  the  milk  may  stand  for  many  hours  in  a  temperature 
above  80  degrees. 

3.  The  contact  with  air,  obtained  by  letting  a  stream  of 
cooled  mUk  fall  a  few  inches  from  a  spigot  into  a  can,  is 
enough. 

4.  After  the  milk  is  thus  cooled,  the  cream  rises  well,  and 
will,  when  churned,  make  excellent  butter  in  dog  days. 

5.  There  are  many  ways  in  getting  the  milk  in  contact  with 
a  cold  surface.    The  best  milk-cooler  need  not  be  costly.    Any 
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farmer  with  good  mechanical  gumption,  can  fix  some  contri- 
vance by  which  he  can  redace  his  milk  down  to  60  degrees,  or 
thereabout,  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led,  is  that  in  our  climate, 
especiaUj  as  we  supply  an  English  market  and  must  suit  it 
in  order  to  get  good  prices,  the  dairy  fanner  should  have  one 
of  three  tilings  in  order  to  make  good  cheese  all  summer.  1st, 
a  spring  of  cold  water  with  some  contriyance  for  cooling  milk 
by  contact  with  a  cool  surbce  made  so  by  the  water;  or  2d,  a 
well-stored  ice-house;  or  3d,  a  deep  cellar  so  cool  and  yet  so 
dry  and  sweet-smelling  that  he  can  keep  his  milk  there  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  Moreover,  our  climate  re- 
quires cooler  cheese  rooms  than  we  have.  The  walls  should 
be  of  stone  and  they  should  be  shaded  so  that  the  make  of 
July  and  August  may  not  ripen  so  fast,  and  take  on  that 
"twang  "  which  many  consumers  in  this  country  do  not  object 
to,  but  which  spoils  it  for  the  English  mouth. 

THE  CHEESE  MARKET  OF  1888. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  before  mentioned,  John 
M.  Webb,  of  New  York,  gave  an  address  reviewing  the  cheese 
market  of  1868,  and  making  various  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  and  curing  of  cheese  in  reference  to  its  sale 
in  England  at  remunerative  prices.  He  had  lately  returned 
from  that  country.  After  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  shipper  and  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  W. 
said: 

The  season  just  closing  has  been  unprecedented  in  character, 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ones  immediately  preceding  it. 
Last  year,  at  this  time,  we  had  to  report  to  you  a  dull  and 
declining  market,  with  full  stocks  of  cheese  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  this  year,  stocks  are  everywhere  light,  and  the 
market  wears  a  firm  and  healthy  aspect.  Last  year  one  of 
your  most  prominent  speakers  expressed  his  fears  that  you 
were  on  the  high  road  to  over-production,  and  consequently 
ruinously  low  prices;  to-day,  in  looking  back  on  the  closing 
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season,  you  must  confess  that  prices  have  at  least  been  fairly 
sustained,  and  yon  know  better  than  I  can  tell  yon  whether 
yonr  cheese-houses  are  encumbered  to  any  extent  with  surplus 
or  unsaleable  stock.    A  brief  reriew  of  the  current  season  will 
enable  us  to  account  for  this  changed  position  of  aflEEurs.    Last 
season  wound  up  badly,  with  heavy  stocks  left  oyer,  both  of 
American  and  English  cheese.    Holders  of  the  latter,  with  a 
keen  recollection  of  their  disastrous  experience  of  the  previous 
year,  were  determined  to  clear  out  before  the  hot  weather 
should  set  in.    Dealers  in  American  had  no  option  but  to  drop 
their  prices  in  correspondence  to  the  decline  in  English  cheese, 
and  hence  it  was  that  some  rather  heavy  purchases  made  in 
New  York  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  resulted 
in  a  smart  loss  to  the  over-sanguine  shippers.    The  trade  in 
England,  occupied  in  the  disposal  of  these  heavy  stocks  of  old 
cheese,  were  much  less  eager  than  usual  for  early  shipments  of 
the  make  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic    In  a  certain  sense 
this  was  well,  for  your  fodder  cheese  last  Spring  was  not  only 
short  in  quantity,  but  for  the  most  part  very  poor  in  quality. 
It  was  not  till  we  were  fairly  working  on  the  grass  cheese  that 
we  had  any  active  English  demand.    From  that  time  out  we 
had  a  flowing  trade,  which  continued  until  the  English  dealer 
and  English  consumer  alike  began  to  get  a  surfeit  of  that 
strong-flavored,  loosely-made,  bad-keeping  quality,  which  was 
the  universal  characteristic  of  your  July  make  of  cheese.    This 
inferior  quality  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  the  intensely 
hot  weather  then  prevailing;  but  whatever  the  cause,  your  very 
serious  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  for  not  one  single  dairy,  as  far  as  my  personal  experi- 
ence and  pi^tty  full  inquiries  extended — ^not  one  single  dairy 
stood  the  test  of  that  most  trying  month.    Even  those  dairies 
of  which  I  spoke  last  year — dairies  that  for  a  series  of  years 
have  been  always  and  uniformly  excellent — did  not  hold  thieir 
own  last  July,  but  proved,  in  the  matter  of  flavor  and  keeping- 
qualities,  to  be  no  better  than  the  great  majority  of  your  State 
factories.    Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  the  mark- 
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ets  of  London  and  Liverpool,  were  fall  of  badlj-made,  strong- 
flaTored  cheese,  of  which  both  dealers  and  consnmers  were 
heartily  sick,  and  there  was  a  general  ontcrj  for  some  rich, 
closely-made,  dean-flayored  cheese  at  any  price.  Let  ns  now 
see  in  what  position  was  the  English  farmer  for  snpplying  this 
demand. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  Jane  the  season  in  England  was  most 
fayorable  for  dairying,  and  the  make  of  cheese  there  was, 
perhaps,  the  largest  ever  known.    Then  came  a  drought,  unpre- 
cedented for  seyerity  of  duration.    Under  its  blighting  influence 
the  make  of  cheese  had  fallen  to  one-half  of  an  average  by  the 
middle  of  July.    When,  toward  the  latter  part  of  August,  the 
longed-for  rain  did  at  last  come  to  the  rescue,  the  pastures 
did  recover  with  unexpected  rapidity,  and  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  November  Ist,  there  was  a  fair,  but  not  an  aver- 
age make  of  cheese  of  good  quality,  which  will  probably  be 
brought  to  market  about  February  or  March  next.    Some  very 
sharp  frosts  closed  up  cheese-making  by  November  11th.    To 
recapitulate.    Up  to  the  middle  of  June  we  had  a  very  large 
make  in  England;  by  the  middle  of  July  it  had  shrunk  to  one- 
half  an  average;  by  the  middle  of  September  it  had  recovered, 
and  to  the  Ist  of  November  was  fair  in  quantity  and  good 
in  quality.    The  decrease  in  the  make  was,  however,  by  no 
means  the  only  consequence  of  the  unexampled  heat  and  dry- 
ness.   Not  only  was  the  quantity  short,  but  the  quality  was 
worse  than  had  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  added  to  this 
was  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  very  much  of  the  early 
make,  which  I  have  described  as  being  both  abundant  and 
good,  was  spoiled  on  the  farmer's  shelves  by  the  excessive  heat. 
Hence  a  dean-flavored  dairy  of  English  cheese  was  very  hard 
to  find — ^in  iskot,  really  choice  quality  was  never  so  scarce — and 
of  course  for  his  diminished  make,  inferior  though  it  might  be, 
the  farmer  naturally  expected  an  increased  price.     You  will 
thus  see  that  the  English  makers  were  in  no  position  to  satisfy 
that  demand  for  fine  mild-flavored  cheese  which  was  so  eager 
and  so  general    We  had  no  resource  but  to  see  what  the 
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American  dairymen  conld  do  for  us,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  did  not  tnm  to  them  in  yain.  Tour  August  and  Sep- 
tember make  of  oheeee  proyed  to  be  of  nnostially  fine  quality. 
I  am  only  repeating  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  to  judge  on  this  pointy  when  I  tell  you 
that  never,  since  the  factory  system  was  inaugurated,  has  there 
been  so  large  a  selection  of  fine  and  almost  firaltless  American 
cheese  as  was  presented  in  your  August  and  September  make. 
Not  only  did  most  of  the  standard  favorites  regain  their  char- 
acter and  resume  the  position  they  had  lost  in  July,  but  the 
general  quality  of  the  make  in  all  parts  of  the  State  was  vastly 
improved;  dairies  of  hitherto  only  second-class  reputation 
turned  out  cheese  that  in  point  of  style,  soUdity,  and  flavor 
was  second  to  none.  When  this  fine  quality  which  I  have  been 
describing  first  reached  the  English  market^  its  superiority  was 
at  once  recognized,  and  considerably  enhanced  prices  were  oon- 
ceded  for  it,  but  the  keenness  of  the  first  demand  once  satisfied, 
the  dealers  strenuously  resisted  any  farther  immediate  advance. 
The  result  has  been  a  quiet^  but  firm  and  gradually  rising 
market  ever  since.  While  acknowledging  the  quality  of  the 
American  to  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  better  than  the  bulk  of 
the  English  cheese  this  season,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
our  English  buyers  pay  anything  like  a  full  value  for  the 
former.  It  is,  however,  a  great  point  gained  that  they  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Am^can  make,  and  that  its  recognition 
is  being  surely,  even  if  slowly,  forced  upon  the  consumers  of 
Oreat  Britain.  With  little  or  no  cheese  left  back  in  the  coun- 
try, and  with  a  greatly  reduced  and  rapidly  diminishing  stock 
in  New  York  dty,  the  season  of  1868-9  promises  to  wind  up 
with  a  complete  exhausticm  of  stocks  both  here  and  in  England. 
Hence  the  prospect  for  the  new  season  is  highly  encouraging, 
and  your  energies  should  be  bent  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
increased  production,  but  to  keeping  up  that  production  to  the 
very  highest  standard  of  quality.  In  this  way  only  can  you 
maintain  the  healthy  i>osition  you  have  gained  for  your  lao- 
tories.    A  great  orator  has  said  that  <  the  price  of  liberty  is 
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eternal  Tigilance/  In  these  days  of  competition  and  adyance- 
ment,  no  less  a  price  must  be  paid  by  those  who  would  excel, 
or  even  keep  their  place  in  ranks  of  business,  whether  mercantile 
or  manufacturing. 

I  haye  but  little  to  tell  you  of  other  cheese-making  countries. 
The  quality  of  the  Canadian  cheese  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  very  disappointing.  There  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  harsh,  dry,  and  over-scalded  cheese,  and  where  a  dairy 
showed  quality  it  was  too  frequently  accompanied  by  a  most 
objectionable  flavor.  But  in  August  and  September  our  Cana- 
nadian  neighbors,  like  yourselves,  made  some  really  fine  cheese. 
The  proportion  of  this  sort  was  not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  in 
your  State,  but  the  improvement  was  very  marked,  and  the 
cheese,  being  nicely  colored,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with 
the  English  consumers. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  suffered  more  from  the  effects 
of  last  summer's  drought  than  did  Holland;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  no  country  recovered  so  quickly  from  those  effects.  Of 
course  the  make  of  Dutch  cheese  is  shorty  but  less  so  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  increasing  demand  from 
France  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  the  short  make  to  stim- 
ulate prices  in  Holland  to  an  extreme  pitch;  added  to  which, 
the  quality,  like  that  of  the  production  of  other  cheese-making 
countries  this  season,  was  very  much  below  an  average.  Scot- 
land suffered  far  less  from  the  drought  than  did  either  England 
or  Holland.  There  was  a  fair,  though  by  no  means  a  full  make 
of  cheese  in  that  country.  The  consumption  has  been  mainly 
on  their  own  make,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Amer- 
ican article  from  the  Scottish  market  The  shipments  from 
New  York  to  Glasgow,  and  the  purchases  in  Liverpool  for  that 
city,  have  been  unusually  small  From  Sweden,  no  .progress  is 
reported  in  their  cheese-making  experiment  Their  product, 
while  showing  much  quality,  and  a  beautiful  style  of  curd,  is 
characterized  by  a  rank,  strong  flavor.  But  so  important  is  this 
new  branch  of  industry  in  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish  Oovem- 
ment,  that  they  have  sent  a  deputation  to  visit  the  best  cheese- 
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making  districts  in  England,  and  study  the  methods  there  in 
use,  with  the  view  of  remedying,  if  possible,  this  great  defect 
in  flavor. 

The  competition  for  the  favor  of  the  English  cheese  ctm- 
snmer  virtually  lies  between  the  products  of  the  English  farmer 
and  that  of  your  factories.  In  this  connection,  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  subject  of  color.  It  is  often  asked,  cannot 
we  do  away  with  ihe  system  of  coloring,  which  adds  nothing  to 
the  flavor  or  keeping  qualities  of  the  cheese — ^is  even,  in  some 
instances,  a  positive  draw-back  to  both,  and  above  aU,  is  a 
source  of  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  the  manufac- 
turer ?  It  has  even  been  said  that  if  none  of  you  colored  your 
dairies,  the  English  public  must  perforce  consume  your  white 
cheese !  This  would  be  a  very  cogent  argument  if  you  had 
exclusive  command  of  the  English  market;  but  in  your  present 
active  competition  vrith  the  English  fanner,  the  carrying  out  of 
any  such  policy  would  place  you  at  an  almost  fatal  disadvan- 
tage. During  my  recent  visit  to  the  old  country  I  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  this  question  of  color,  and  found  that  the 
area  of  consumption  of  dead  white  cheese  v^as  a  comparatively 
limited  one.  I  found  less  general  disposition  to  insist  on  a 
very  high  color,  but  some  color  is  indispensable  for  all,  except 
one  or  two  districts.  The  experience  of  my  London  friends  is, 
that  their  customers  make  less  objections  to  a  light  shade  of 
color  than  formerly,  but  they  express  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  any  attempt  to  force  uncolored  American  on  that  market 
would  at  once  drive  the  consumption  on  to  the  colored  English 
cheese,  and  reinstate  it  in  the  position  from  which  you  are  so 
rapidly  displacing  it  Is  the  end  to  be  gained  worth  this  haz- 
ard ?  That  the  supply  of  uncolored  cheese  may  very  easily  be 
overdone,  has  been  conclusively  proved,  quite  recently,  on  the 
Liverpool  market,  where,  within  the  last  three  months,  I  have 
seen  white  dairies,  of  otherwise  faultless  character,  entirely  n^- 
lected,  while  colored  were  in  eager  demand  at  a  premium  of  |o. 
to  Ic.  per  ib.  The  color  that  finds  acceptance  with  the  largest 
number  of  English  buyers  seems  to  be  a  bright  straw  color. 
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Id  telling  jon  all  ibis,  I  have  do  personal  end  to  gain  that  in 
any  way  runs  counter  to  your  interests.  The  more  saleable 
yonr  cheese  in  the  English  market,  the  better  for  «s  all.  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  educate  the  taste  of  English  consumers  in 
the  matter  of  any  article  of  food.  This  difficulty  we  have 
experienced  to  the  full  during  our  endeavors  to  secure  for 
American  cheese  that  recognition  to  which  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence so  fally  entitles  it.  Those  endeavors  were  materially 
aided  by  the  alacrity  with  which  you  adapted  your  manufac- 
ture to  English  usage,  in  the  matter  of  shape,  size,  and,  not 
least,  of  color.  By  thus  conforming  to  English  prepossessions, 
(prejudices,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,)  yon  have  insured  a 
largrer  demand  and  much  better  prices  for  your  cheese;  and 
strong  as  is  your  hold  on  that  market,  believe  me,  you  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  position  to  dictate  or  run  counter  to 
the  requirements  of  your  largest  and  best  customers.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  the  color  has  faded  out  of  this  season's  cheese. 
The  annatto  is  not  altogether  at  fault,  as  the  same  deteriora- 
tion of  color  has  been  observed  in  dairies  using  various  kinds 
of  annatto.  The  cheese  colored  by  the  liquid  imported  from 
England,  has  perhaps  stood  better  than  any  other,  but  still  has 
not  retained  its  color  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  Not  being  a 
practical  cheese-maker,  I  cannot  say  which  of  the  different 
reasons  that  have  been  snggested  to  account  for  this,  is  the 
true  one,  but  it  is  a  point  well  worth  your  very  serious 
consideration. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  must  advert,  is  that  in  some 
factories  there  has  been  placed  in  the  center  of  the  cheese  a 
quantity  of  stale  curd,  apparently  left  over  from  the  previous 
day's  make.  The  most  vigilant  inspection  frequently  fails  to 
detect  it  previous  to  shipment,  but  of  course  it  is  revealed 
whenever  the  cheeses  are  cut  up  on  the  counter  of  the  retailer. 
This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned;  not  only  is  it 
slovenly,  not  only  is  it  a  fraud  on  the  buyer  of  the  cheese,  but 
33 
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it  18  ffttml  to  the  fhtneter  of  the  cUdry.  Sooner  or  later  it 
most  come  to  lights  and  Uien  joa  may  be  8are»  a  yerj  blade 
mark  is  made  against  soeh  a  factory  by  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bnying,  shipping,  or  selling  of  it.  A  little 
care  and  jodgment  in  filling  your  hcwps,  wonld  put  a  stop  to 
all  sadi  complaints  in  the  fatore.  If  necessary,  it  wonld  be 
better  to  make  a  faw  Tery  small,  rather  than  spofl  sereral  foil- 
sized  cheeses.  Oomidaints  ha^e  also  been  made  of  sOTne 
dairies,  otherwise  fsir,  presenting  a  mottled  appearance,  as 
if  the  enrd  bam  diifiBrent  Tats  had  been  carelessly  mixed 
together. 

Shortly  after  the  fsetory  system  was  fairly  started  in  this 
State,  I  Tentnred  to  predict  that  its  manifest  adyantages  woold 
enable  yoa  in  coarse  of  time  to  produce  an  article  folly  eqoal 
to  the  yerj  finest  Knglidi  cheese;  bat  some  of  my  Wngliah 
friends  were  scarcdy  inclined  to  be  as  sanguine  as  I  was  in  this 
matter.  While  from  the  first  there  ha^e  been  a  /etc  factory 
dairies  and  occasional  drafts  of  others,  that  have  come  Teiy 
neariy,  if  not  qnite,  op  to  the  highest  English  standard,  it  was 
not  till  the  Angost  and  September  make  of  the  present  poason 
was  readied,  that  we  were  able  to  show  the  Englidi  dealers 
any  ocmxiderMe  qnantity  of  Ammcan  dieese,  that  in  point 
of  quality,  make  and  flayor,  coold  not  be  beatoi  by  any 
coontry  in  the  world.  Daring  my  yisit  to  London  last  October, 
I  went  through  a  carefully  selected  stod:  of  OTer  10,000  boxes 
of  New  York  State  cheese,  with  one  of  the  Isrgest  and  most 
experienced  eheeee-fsetors  in  the  South  of  England.  The  in- 
q)ection  was  dose  and  critieaL  When  it  was  ccmduded,  I 
asked  two  questions.  The  first  was:  ^*  How  do  these  cheeses 
compare  with  the  English  make  of  the  curreM  season  T  Said 
this  most  competent  authority:  **  The  season  has  been  so  on- 
&Torable  that  I  dont  think  I  could  get  returns  of  equal  qual^ 
ify  in  all  the  South  of  England."  I  thai  asked:  <*  How  does 
the  stock  we  ha^e  been  looking  through  compare  with  the  best 
English  cheese  of  an  oteroyg  season  y*  Theref^was:  **Tbmj 
are  just  as  good,  and  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  get  together 
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60  many  fine  American  cheeses."  This  is  high  praise,  and  the 
character  and  position  of  the  speaker  adds  very  much  to  the 
yalae  of  his  testimony.  I  regret  to  have  in  any  way  to  qualify 
it,  bat  I  am  here  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Indeed,  the  only 
claim  I  have  on  your  atttention  is  that,  without  fear  or  favor, 
I  endeavor  to  represent  things  to  you  as  they  really  are.  Much 
of  this  cheese  that  we  examined  in  the  month  of  October,  has 
been  disposed  of  and  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  consumers. 
Several  of  the  dairies,  those  apparently  most  likely  to  keep 
well,  have  been  held  over,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  latest 
advices  from  London  report  many  of  them  to  have  faded  in 
color,  and  become  strong  or  rank  in  flavor.  The  result  of  the 
closing  season  then,  as  regards  quality,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
during  two  or  three  months  you  have  made  a  larger  quantity 
of  finer  quality  than  you  ever  made  before,  but  also  that  the 
cheese  lacks  keeping  qualities.  Still,  you  have  made  a  great  step 
in  advance,  which  should  stimulate  you  to  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent e£forts  in  the  same  direction.  I  can  honestly  compliment 
and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  position  you  have  gained, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Your  endeavor 
must  be  to  make  superfine  cheese,  not  only  in  one  or  two 
months,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
so  to  make  it  that  it  wiU  retain  its  good  qualities  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  This  is  no  easy  task,  especially  in  a  cli- 
mate of  such  extreme  and  sudden  changes;  but  from  what  you 
have  accomplished  in  the  past,  I  am  very  sanguine  of  the  im- 
provement you  will  make  in  the  future.  The  problem  thus 
presented  for  your  solution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  it  has  been  well  said,  that  <' difficulty  is  only  the 
measure  of  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  superior  force."  In 
this  age,  and  in  this  country,  superior  force  is  only  another 
name  for  superior  intelligence. 

Ifr.  Webb's  address  was  heartily  applauded,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Weeks,  of  Onondaga,  moved  that  the  thanks>of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  valuable 
paper  which  he  had  read  to  the  Convention. 
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RED  CLOVER  AND  WHEAT. 


The  yalae  of  red  clover  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat»  is 
well  known  to  the  agricnltarist.  The  reason  for  this  ha%  how- 
ever, never  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  very  true  that  other 
green  crops  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  our 
rotations;  but  then  these  have  been  commonly  fed  off  by 
sheep.  Other  crops,  such  as  rape,  buckwheat  or  mustard, 
plants  which  derive  the  chief  portion  of  their  purely  organic 
matters  from  the  atmosphere,  have  long  been  grown,  to  be 
either  fed  off,  or  ploughed  into  the  soil  But  here  we  appear 
to  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  operation,  since  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  is  absorbed  by  the  crop  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  added  to  the  soil.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  cul- 
tivator is  careful  to  feed  off  or  plough  in  his  crop  before  it  has 
ripened  its  seed.  He  uses  the  crop  just  when  it  is  coming 
into  flower.  But  these  facts  do  not  apply  in  explanation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  on  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  red 
clover.  In  commencing  a  recently  published  very  valuable 
report  on  this  subject,  Professor  Yoelcker  observes  (Jour.  Boy. 
Ag.  Soc,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  397,  N.  S.):  "  The  heaviest  crops  of  clover 
rernoved  from  the  soil,  appear  to  render  it  more  capable  of 
yielding  a  good  crop  of  wheat  The  addition  of  even  powerful 
saline  manures  to  such  clover-leys,  seems  hardly  to  improve 
the  subsequent  wheat  crop." 

To  refer  to  only  one  series  of  experiments,  with  these  saline 
dressings,  carefully  conducted,  at  Bothamsted:  In  this  case 
the  produce  of  wheat,  grown  after  red  clover,  which  had  been 
cut  three  times,  was  nearly  as  great  without  any  manure  as 
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when  portions  of  the  same  doyer-ley  were  dressed  with  yarions 
fertilizers.    Thus^  the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was: 

Bash.  Pecki. 

From  the  UD  manured  land 20  2 

"    saperphotphite  of  lime  (160  fts.  bone-ash,  112  lbs.  salpburic  acid) ....  32  2^ 

<'    800  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash 80  l}i 

"    800  fks*  salphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  lime 88  Z)^ 

<'    mixed  alkalies— 800  lbs.  salphate  of  potash,  100  f^,  sulphate  of  soda, 

109  lbs- sulphate  of  magnesia 81  I 

"    mixed  alkalieR  and  superphosphate  of  lime 88  1 

Yarions,  indeed,  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  caltivation  of  red  clover.  Bobert  Ba- 
ker, of  Writtle,  in  his  prize  report  upon  the  agricoltore  of 
Essex,  remarked: 

"  Clover  is  grown  only  once  in  six  or  eight  years,  for  if  sown 
oftener  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  plant;  and  even  when  in  plant  it  is 
not  very  productive,  unless  highly  manured,  which  is  done  upon 
the  young  plants  in  autumn.  In  that  case  it  is  mostly  after- 
wards mown,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  feed  with  sheep 
through  the  summer,  or  to  feed  close  until  1st  Jime,  when  the 
stock  is  removed,  and  the  clover  is  reserved  for  seed,  producing 
from  four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  generally  succeeds 
it,  but  not  so  well  as  when  the  clover  is  grown  for  hay,  the  late 
period  of  sowing  giving  opportunity  to  the  slug,  which  fre- 
quently destroys  the  plant  of  wheat" 

Then,  again,  Mr.  C.  Se:v7ell  Bead,  in  his  prize  report  on  the 
farming  of  Oxfordshire,  observes: 

**  One-eighth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  broad  or  red  clover. 
Its  return  only  once  in  eight  years  does  not,  on  Ught  soils, 
guarantee  a  crop;  and  to  insure  a  plan^,  some  excellent  farmers 
drill  the  seed  instead  of  sowing  it  The  clover  is  deposited 
with  a  Suffolk  drill  having  the  turnip-seed  barrel,  the  coulters 
being  six  inches.  It  is  best  done  across  the  barley  when  it  is 
up,  and  is  afterwards  rolled  in.  On  most  soils  the  clover  is 
sown  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  rye-grass,  and  from  12  to 
20  lbs.  of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  Better  crops  of  wheat  are 
frequently  grown  after  the  clover  has  been  ttvice  mourn.    The 
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doYor  roots  increase  in  size  much  more  than  when  fed,  and  so 
afford  greater  noorishment  to  the  wheat" 

Yoelcker  further  observes,  ( Jonr.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc,  toL  iy.  N.  S. 
p.  397,) :  *'  Whilst  it  holds  good  as  a  general  role  that  no  soil 
can  be  cropped  for  any  length  of  time  without  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  infertile,  if  no  manure  be  applied  to  it,  or  if 
the  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  the  crops  grown  thereon  be 
not  by  some  means  or  other  restored,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
.after  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  carried  off  as  hay,  the  land,  far 
from  being  less  fertile  than  before,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted, 
even  without  the  addition  of  manure,  to  bear  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  following  year,  provided  the  season  be  favorable 
to  its  growth.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  so  well  known  that  many 
farmers  justly  regard  the  growth  of  clover  as  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  operations  which  the  land  can  undergo  in  order 
to  its  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  in  the  following 
year.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  clover  mown  twice, 
leaves  the  land  in  a  better  condition  as  regards  its  wheat-pro- 
dudng  capabilities,  than  when  mown  once  only  for  hay,  and 
the  second  crop  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep;  for,  notwith- 
standing that  in  the  latter  instance  the  fertilizing  elements  in 
the  dover-crop  are  in  part  restored  in  the  sheep  excrements, 
yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  this  partial  restoration  of  the  de- 
ments of  fertility  to  the  land,  has  not  the  effect  of  producing 
more  or  better  wheat  in  the  following  year  than  is  reaped  on 
land  from  off  which  the  whole  dover  crop  has  been  carried, 
and  to  which  no  manure  whatever  has  been  applied.  Again, 
in  the  opinion  of  several  good  practical  agriculturists  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  tbe  subject,  land  whereon  dover  has 
been  grown  for  seed  in  the  preceding  year,  yields  a  better  crop 
of  wheat  than  it  does  when  the  clover  is  mown  twice  for  hay, 
or  even  only  once,  and  afterwards  fed  off  by  sheep. 

<*  Most  crops  left  for  seed,  I  need  hardly  observe,  exhaust  the 
land  far  more  tban  they  do  when  they  are  cut  down  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  growth;  hence,  the  binding  dauses  in 
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most  farm  leasee,  which  compel  the  tenant  not  to  grow  com 
erops  more  frequently,  nor  to  a  greater  extent  than  stipulated. 
However,  in  the  case  of  clover  grown  for  seed,  we  have,  accord- 
ingto  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  an  exception  to 
a  law  generally  applicable  to  most  other  crops." 

The  elaborate  investigations  of  the  Professor  are  well  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  of  the  agriculturist,  since  they  materially 
tend  to  the  elucidation  of  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The  result 
of  these  long-continued  labors  rather  inclines  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  accumulated  in  the  soil 
by  the  clover  plant,  that  renders  it  afterwards  so  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon must  not  be  sought  in  the  amount  of  mineral  matters 
required  by  either  the  clover  or  the  wheat 

This  conclusion  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated,  by 
the  fact  well  known  to  the  agriculturist,  that  nitrogenous 
manures  are  commonly  far  more  beneficial  to  wheat  than  those 
of  a  n^eral  or  saline  nature;  and  hence,  also,  we  are  led  to 
strongly  indine  to  the  opinion  that  the  clover  plant  possesses  a 
power  of  assimilating  nitrogen  from  another  source  than  from 
the  soil. 

I  can  only  give  in  this  paper  a  brief  quotation  or  two,  explan- 
atory of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Professor,  referring  to  the 
last  published  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  far  more  complete  and  valuable  details. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  the  amount  of  mineral 
matters  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  wheat  and  clover  crops, 
and  thus  ascertain  if  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  results  of  the  analysis.  On  this  considerable 
branch  of  the  inquiry  the  Professor  remarks  : 

"  By  those  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  auy  injury  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  removal 
of  a  certain  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  altogether  insig- 
nificant, and  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  benefit  which 
results  from  the  abundant  growth  of  clover-roots  and  the 
physical  improvement  in  the  soil  which  takes  place  in  their 
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decomposition.  Looking,  howerer  more  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  in  a  good  crop  of  clover-hay  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  both  mineral  and  organic  substances 
is  carried  off  the  land,  and  that  if  the  total  amoxmt  of  such 
constituents  in  a  crop  had  to  be  regarded  exdusiYely  as  the 
measure  for  determining  the  relatiye  d^frees.in  which  the  dif- 
ferent farm-crops  exhaust  the  land,  doyer  would  have  to  be 
described  as  about  the  most  exhaustive  crop  in  the  entire 
rotation. 

"  Clover-hay,  on  an  average,  and  in  roxmd  numbers,  contains 
in  100  parts: 

Water IT.O 

*Nitrogenoa8  SQbstances  (flesh-formSng  nrntters) 16.6 

XoD-nitrogenou8  compoundf 69.0 

Mioeral  nutter  (aah) T.6 

100.0 
*  Containing  nitrogen, 2.6 

« The  mineral  portion,  or  ash,  in  100  parts  of  dover-hay, 
consists  of: 

PiiOBphoric  acid 7.6 

Salpharic  acid 4.3 

Carbonic  acid 16.0 

Silica. 8.0 

Lime 80.0 

Magnerta 8.6 

Potash SO.O 

aoda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  los.«,  ftc 8.7 

100.0 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  land  to  have  yidded  4  tons  of  dover- 
hay  per  acre.  According  to  the  preceding  data,  we  find  that 
such  a  crop  indudes  224  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  272  ibs.  of 
ammonia,  and  672  Ibs.  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  constituents. 

«  Li  672  Ibs.  of  dover-ash  we  find — 

Phosphoric  acid 61)tf  ftn 

Sulphuric  acid 20       " 

Carbonic  acid 121       '* 

Silica 20       " 

Lime 201       " 

Magnesia 67       " 

Potash 184>i   ** 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  kc 68       " 

67a    ft*. 
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"  Four  tons  of  clover-hay,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  thus 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  remove  from  the  sofl 
an  enormous  quantity  of  mineral  matters,  aboundiog  in  lime 
and  potash,  and  containing  also  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

<<  Leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  untouched,  whether 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  clover  is  derived  from  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere,  or  partly  from  the  one  and  partly  from  the 
other,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  original  source  from 
which  the  mineral  matters  in  the  clover  produce  is  derived.  In 
relation,  therefore,  to  the  ash-constituents,  clover  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  usually  cultivated 
in  this  country.  This  appears  strikingly  to  be  the  case  when 
we  compare  the  preceding  figures  with  the  quantity  of  min- 
eral matters  which  an  average  crop  of  wheat  removes  from  an 
acre  of  land. 

<<The  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  contain  in  round  numbers 
in  100  parts : — 

Grain  of  wheat.  Straw . 

Water 14.0  Ifl.C 

*NUrogeQOQB  eabstaoces  (flesh  •forming  matters) 11.1  4.0 

Non-nitrogeDons  snhstances 72.2  74.9 

ICineral  matter  (ash) 1.7  6.1 

100.0  100.0 

Containing  nitrogen, 1.78  .04 

**  The  ash  of  wheat  contains  in  100  parts  : 

Unth.  St^w. 

Phosphoric  acid 59.0  6.0 

Sulphuric  acid 0.6  2.7 

Carbonicacid — —  .._ 

Silica 2.6  07.0 

Ltme :..: 8.6  6.6 

Magnesia U.6  2.0 

Potash.......... 80.0  18.0 

Soda,  chloride  of  eodiura,  oxide  of  iron,  sand,  &c 2.0  4.8 

<  100.0  100.0 

"  The  mean  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  estimated  at 
25  bushels,  which,  at  60  ibs.  per  bushel,  gives  1,500  lb&;  and 
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as  the  weight  of  the  straw  is  generally  twice  that  of  the  graiD, 
its  produce  will  be  3,000  lb&  According,  therefore,  to  the 
preceding  data,  there  will  be  carried  away  from  the  soil : — 

In  1,600  fts.  of  the  grata 25fts.  of  mineral  food  in  round  nombert. 

In  8,000  )^  of  the  straw 1601b«.  "       **         "     **  ** 

Total 176  fts. 

'*  On  the  average  of  the  analysis,  it  will  be  foond  that  the 
composition  of  these  175  lbs.  is  as  follows: 

In  the  grain.  In  the  straw.  Total. 

Phosphoric  acid 12.6  ft«.  7.6ft8.  SM.tfta. 

Solphurlc  add O.lfts.  4.0  fts.  4.1  fts. 

Garbonlc  acid 

Silica O.Ofts.  100.6fts.  lOl.lfts. 

Lime 0.»fts.  8.2 fts.  O.lfts. 

Magnesia. 2.9ft?.  8.0ft«.  6.0ftp. 

PoUsb 7.6fta.  19.6ft?.  27.0  fts. 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  Iron,  sand,  Ac....    0.6  fts.  7.8  ft".  7.8  fts. 

25.0  ft9.  150.0  ft9.       176.0  fts. 

*<  The  total  quantity  of  ash-oonstitaents  carried  off  the  land 
in  an  average  crop  of  wheats  thus  amounts  to  only  176  lbs. 
per  acre,  whilst  a  good  crop  of  doyer  removes  as  much  as 
672  lbs. 

<<  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amoimt  of  mineral  in  the 
grain  and  straw  of  one  acre  of  wheat  consists  of  silica,  of 
which  there  is  an  ample  supply  in  almost  every  soiL  The  res- 
toration of  silica,  therefore,  need  not  trouble  us  in  any  way, 
especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  proving 
that  silica,  even  in  a  soluble  condition,  has  ever  been  appHed 
to  land  with  the  slightest  advantage  to  com  or  grass  crops, 
which  are  rich' in  silica,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  particularly  grateful  for  a  supply  of  it  in  a  soluble 
state. 

<<  Silica,  indeed,  if  at  all  capable  of  producing  a  beneficial 
effect,  ought  to  be  nseful  to  these  crops,  either  by  strengthen- 
ing the  straw  or  stems  of  graminaceous  plants,  or  otherwise 
benefiting  them;  but  after  deducting  the  amount  of  silica  from 
the  total  amount  of  mineral  matters  in  the  wheat  produce  of 
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one  acre,  only  a  trifling  qnantitj  of  other  and  more  Taloable 
fertilizing  ash-constitaents  of  plants  will  be  left.  On  compar- 
ing the  relative  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  an 
average  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  crop  of  clover-hay,  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  acre  of  dover-hay  contains  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  as  2|  acres  of  wheats  and  as  much  potash  as  the 
produce  from  five  acres  of  the  same  crop.  Qover  thus  un- 
questionably removes  from  the  land  very  much  more  mineral 
matter  than  is  done  by  wheat  Wheat,  notwithstanding,  suc- 
■ceeds  remarkably  well  after  clover. 

"  Four  tons  of  dover-hay,  or  the  produce  of  an  acre,  con- 
tains, as  already  stated,  224  tbs.  of  nitrogen,  or,  calculated  as 
4unmonia,  272  tbs. 

"  Assuming  the  grain  of  wheat  to  furnish  1.78  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  wheat  straw  0.64  per  cent,  and  assuming  also 
that  1,500  lbs.  of  com  and  3,000  lbs.  of  straw  represent  the 
average  produce  per  acre,  there  vrill  be  in  the  grain  cf  wheat 
per  acre  26.7  tbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  straw  19.2  Iba;  or  in 
fK>th  together,  46  tbs.  of  nitrogen,  in  round  numbers  equal  to 
about  56  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  is  only  about  one-fifth  the 
•quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover. 
Wheats  it  is  well  known,  is  specially  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  as  clover  carries  off  so  large 
a  quantity  of  nitrogen,  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  yield  of 
wheat  after  clover  to  fall  ehort  of  what  the  land  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  produce  without  manure  before  a  crop  of  clover  was 
taken  from  it.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this  presumption,  for  the  result  is  exactly  the  opposite,  inas- 
much as  a  better  and  heavier  crop  of  wheat  is  produced  than 
without  the  intercalation  of  clover.  What^  it  may  be  asked,  is 
Hie  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly?*' 

Alter  adducing  various  analogous  facts,  the  Professor  adds: 
«  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  is  there  not  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that^  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  dover-hay,  an  abundant  store  of 
available  nitrogen  is  left  in  the  soil,  and  also  that  in  its  relations 
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towards  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  clover  differs  essentially  from 
wheat  The  results  of  oar  experience  in  the  growth  of  the  two 
crops  appear  to  indicate  that^  whereas  the  growth  of  the  wheat 
rapidly  ezhaosts  the  land  of  its  available  nitrogen,  that  of  the 
clover,  on  the  contrary,  tends  somehow  or  other  to  accnmnlate 
nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
case,  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  clover  is  so 
useful  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  will  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that,  during  the  growth  of  clover,  nitrogenous 
food,  for  which  wheat  is  particularly  grateful,  is  either  stored 
up  <nr  rendered  available  in  the  soiL"  After  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  some  most  valuable  examinations  of  the  composition 
of  a  soil  on  which  the  clover  had  been  twice  mown,  and  then 
grown  for  seed,  he  continues: 

''The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated,  especially  in 
the  surface  soil,  when  clover  is  grown  for  seed,  explains  intel- 
ligibly, as  it  appears  to  me,  why  wheat,  as  stated  by  many 
practical  men,  succeeds  better  on  land  where  clover  is  grown 
for  seed  than  where  it  is  mown  for  hay. 

<'  All  the  three  layers  of  the  soil  after  clover-seed  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  same  sections  of  the  soil  where  the  clover 
was  twice  mown,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  results: 


Percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  dried 
soil, 


Equal  to  Ammonia, . 


1  .^Glotsr-Soi  l  Twicb 

2.— CLOTIB-SOIL    05CK 

Mows. 

Mown  a  Lbtt  pob  Sud. 

Upp«r 

21 

8d 

Upper 

Next 

Lower 

6  Inches 

6  Inches 

6  inches 

6  Inches 

•  Inches 

6  inches 

.168 

.092 

.064 

.189 

.134 

.089 

.198 

.112 

.078 

.229 

.162 

.108 

"  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  nitrogen  in 
clover-land  appears  still  more  strikingly,  on  comparing  the 
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total  amoants  of  nifarogen  per  aore,  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  eleven  acre  fields: 

l8t.  W.  Sd. 

PerceoUge  of  niirogeQ  per  acre 6  iDChc9.    6  incbet.   6  inehM. 

lb«.       fts.     fti. 

•I.  IaHO»l,cl«vertwloemowii 3360       1875    1«» 

tn.  Id  soli,  clover  ODce  mown  and  seeded  afterwards 47S5       8850    Jtittft 

Bqnal  to  %ntnionia: 

♦I.  ClOTor  twlcemown. .* 4060       2276    1000 

tn.  aover  seeded 6726       4080    8700 

L  Nitrogen  in  roots  of  clover  twico  mown. 24)^ 

IL  Nitrogen  in  clOTer  once  mown,  and  grown  for  seed  afterwards 61)^ 

I.  Weight  of  dr  J  roots  per  acre,  from  soil  L 140SK 

IL  Weight  of  dr  J  roots  per  acre,  from  8oUI(....i 8822 

•Total  amonnt  of  nitrogen  in  1  acre  12  in.  deep,  of  soil  I 6248>a 

tTotal  amoont  of  nitrogen  in  1  acre  12  in.  deep,  of  soil  IL 8128)^ 

•Equal  to  ammonia 8874K 

t Equal  to  ammonia 0687 

Excess  of  nitrogen  in  an  acre  of  soil  12  in.  deep,  calculated  as  ammonia 

tn  part  of  field  mown  once  and  then  seeded 8692 >^ 

"It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  the  amount  of  dover-roots 
greater  in  the  part  where  clover  was  grown  for  seed,  bat  that 
likewise  the  different  layers  of  soil  were  in  every  instance  richer 
in  nitrogen  after  clover-seed  than  affcer  clover  mown  twice  for 
hay/' 

•    The  results  at  which  the  Professor,  at  the  condosion  of  his 
paper,  arrives,  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  good  crop  of  clover  removes  from  the  soil  more  potash , 
phosphoric  add,  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  our  cultivated  crops,  than 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  country. 

2.  There  is  fully  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  a  crop  of 
dover  as  in  the  average  produce  of  the  grain  and  straw  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
and  of  ash  constituents  of  plants  in  the  produce  of  an  acre, 
dover  is  an  excellent  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 

4.  During  the  growth  of  dover,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  accumulates  in  the  soil. 
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5.  This  aooomolationy  which  is  greatest  in  the  snrfaoe-soil,  is 
due  to  decaying  leaves  dropped  daring  the  growth  of  dover, 
and  to  an  abundance  of  roots  containing,  when  dry,  from  1  j 
to  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

6.  The  clover-roots  are  stronger  and  more  numerous,  and 
more  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  when  clover, is  grown  for  seed, 
than  when  it  is  mown  for  hay;  in  consequence  more  nitrogen 
is  left  affcer  clover-seed  than  after  hay,  which  accounts  for 
wheat  yielding  a  better  crop  after  clover-seed  than  after  hay. 

7.  The  development  of  roots  being  checked  when  the  produce, 
in  a  green  condition,  is  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  all  probability  leaves 
still  less  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  thui  when  clover  is 
allowed  to  get  riper,  and  is  mown  for  hay;  thus,  no  doubt, 
accounting  for  the  observation  made  by  practical  men,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  the  produce  in  the  sheep  excre- 
ments, wheat  is  generally  stronger  and  yields  better  after  clover 
mown  for  hay,  than  when  the  clover  is  fed  off  green  by  sheep. 

8.  The  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  clover-remain,  on  their 
gradual  decay  are  finally  transformed  into  nitrates,  thus 
affording  a  continuous  source  of  food  on  which  cereal  crops 
specially  delight  to  grow. 

9.  There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  nitrogen 
which  exists  in  the  air  in  the  shape  of  ammonia  and  nitric  add, 
and  descends  in  these  combinations  with  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  ground,  satisfies,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  dover-crop.  This  crop  causes  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  nitrogenous  matters,  which  are  gradually  changed 
in  the  soil  into  nitrates.  The  atmosphere  thus  furnishes  nitro- 
genous food  to  the  succeeding  wheat  indirectly,  and,  so  to  say, 
gratis. 

10.  Clover  not  only  provides  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food, 
but  delivers  this  food  in  a  readily  available  form  (as  nitrates) 
more  gradually  and  continuously,  and  consequently  with  more 
certainty  of  a  good  result,  than  sudi  food  can  be  applied  to 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  nitrogenous  spring  top-dressings. 
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These  examinations  I  have  alifeady  commended  to  the  carefal 
study  of  the  reader.  They  are  not  only  valaable  in  tending  to 
elucidate  one  of  our  great  agricultural  mysteries,  but  they  are 
equally  so  as  leading  to  other  important  reflections  and  re- 
searchea  The  very  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in 
.  the  soil  at  a  depth  far  below  that  to  which  the  plough  commonly 
extends,  indicates  a  fresh  reason  for  the  advantages  of  deep 
and  frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil;  and,  again,  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matters  added  to  the  soil  by  this  growth  of  clover 
will  naturally  tend  to  revive  the  inquiry  whether  the  ammonia 
and  the  nitric  acid  found  in  minute  proportions  in  our  atmos- 
phere, are  the  only  sources  from  whence  that  increase  of  nitrogen 
to  Che  soil  and  our  crops  is  obtained. — Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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PHIFER'S  WHEEL  GANG-PLOUGH  AND 
CULTIVATOR. 


Thib  implement  reoeived  the  first  prize  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricoltaral  Society  at  the  trial  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
September,  1867,  where  competition  was  unrestricted.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  jadges : 

"It  first  operated  as  a  seed-sower,  scattering  rye  very  eyenly, 
and  ooYering  it  with  foar  ploughs  ronning  shallow  and  taming 
the  earth  all  one  way.  Next  it  worked  with  seyen  cultivator 
teeth,  throwing  the  earth  in  opposite  directions.  It  cultivated 
two  rows  of  com,  one  plough  on  each  side  throwing  earth  to- 
wards-the  com,  and  then  both  threw  it  away  from  ii  The 
changes  to  accomplish  these  diiferent  objects  can  be  made  very 
easily;  in  vo  case  did  it  require  more  than  six  minutes  fob  that 
PUBPoss.  It  did  all  the  work,  and  went  through  all  the  tests 
to  which  it  was  subjected  in  a  yebt  pebfeot  manneb.  It  worked 
dose  to  the  com  rows,  and  by  means  of  the  steering  apparatus, 
it  could  be  made  to  move  around  a  hill  or  a  siugle  stalk  which 
35 
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happened  to  stand  oat  of  line,  without  injuring  it  or  toachiog 
it.  It  destroyed  the  weeds  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  tested 
in  as  WEEDY  a  patch  and  as  touoh  a  sod  as  ym  ever  saw.  It  pul- 
verized the  soil  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  very  strong 
in  all  its  parts,  and  we  think  it  is  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order. 
The  machine  is  very  skilfully  constructed,  the  greatest  amount 
of  material  being  distributed  to  the  parts  where  the  straih  is 
GREATEST.    Wc  award  the  Gold  Medal  to  this  implement." 

This  implement  was  used  on  the  farm  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  during  the  season  of  1868,  and  gaira  entire 
satisfaction,  from  its  efficient  and  perfect  operation  in  all  casea 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  changes  have  lately  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  this  implement,  which  are  deemed  to 
constitute  important  improvements.  For  the  frame,  wronght 
iron  has  been  substituted  in  place  of  wood  and  cast-iron, 
rendering  the  implement  both  lighter  and  stronger.  This  and 
various  other  alterations,  were  patended  in  June,  1868.  We 
have  not  seen  the  implement  in  its  new  form,  but  the  proprie- 
tors and  manufacturers,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Brearley  &  Go.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  consider  it  superior  to  the  form  of  1867. 
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FOEESTS. 


Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds,  late  OommisBioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  commnnicates  to  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricoltore,  the  following  paper  upon  a  subject 
meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received: 

The  Uses  of  Forests. — The  progress  of  population  and  settle- 
ment, not  only  on  this,  but  on  the  other  Continents,  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  that  country  only  is  desirable  and 
practicable  as  the  habitation  of  civilized  man  which  is  clothed 
with,  or  is  in  the  vicinity  of  forests. 

Besides  furnishing  the  best  and  most  economical  material  for 
the  convenience  and  many  of  the  necessities  of  civilized  society, 
forests  fertilize  and  moisten  the  earth,  soften  and  modify  the 
climate,  and  protect  men,  animals,  and  vegetation  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dry  and 
sweeping  winds,  which  everywhere  prevail  on  extended  treeless 
plains,  deserts,  or  wastes.  So  marked  and  universal  are  these 
effects,  that  even  the  casual  observer  may  trace  with  accuracy, 
by  the  absence  or  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
line  between  the  rainless  regions  of  the  earth  and  those  which 
are  enriched  and  fertilized  by  the  outpouring  of  the  rain  clouds, 
which  in  our  country,  except  upon  the  mountain  plateau,  every^ 
where  abound. 

To  the  pioneer,  forests  are  a  necessity.  They  supply  building 
material,  tools,  carriages,  fuel, — in  fact  are  the  reliance  of  the 
frontier  settlers  for  almost  all  domestic  purposes,  nor  can  a 
substitute  be  found  which  is  within  the  means,  and  accessible 
to  the  advance  settlements.    It  is  not  until  the  facilities  of 
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eoonomical  transit^  and  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  miner  and 
mannfactorer  have  oconpied  the  country,  that  the  varioas  sub- 
stitates  for  timber,  for  mnltifarioos  domestic  uses,  can  be 
obtained  even  by  the  more  opulent,  and  for  the  indigent,  struo- 
tures  and  implements  of  timber  must,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  continue  to  be  the  main  relianca 

It  is  true,  that  for  buildings,  vessels,  bridges,  and  many  other 
structures,  and  for  machinery,  tools  and  utensils  of  almost 
every  description,  stone,  brick,  iron,  and  other  expensive  mate- 
rials, have  been  substituted  for  timber  in  the  older  and  wealthier 
communities;  but  it  is  not  true  that  these  inventions,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  are  or  may  be,  have  diminished  or  will 
lessen  the  consumption  of  timber.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  this  connection,  that  new  uses  have  been  found  for  timber  as 
well  as  for  its  more  durable  and  expensive  substitutes;  that^ 
while  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  its  use  has  been  dis- 
continued for  many  purposes,  it  has  been  applied  to  new  and 
varied  uses  by  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
that  more,  much  more,  is  now  annually  consumed  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  settlement  of  this  continent. 

If,  then,  forests  are  essential  for  domestic  uses,  and  their 
consumption  annually  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  population;  if 
they  are  esential  for  the  protection  of  men,  animals,  grains, 
grasses,  and  fruits,  as  none  v?ill  deny,  but  all  admit,  what  should 
be  done  to  stay  their  waste;  and  what  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  nation  and  people  relative  to  their  growth  and  preserva- 
tion? 

Their  Waste. — Till  within  a  short  period  the  advancing  col- 
umn of  population  has  been  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  contend  with  the  densely  timbered  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  carrying  with  them  habits  and  tastes  unsuited  to 
the  vast  treeless  plains  now  facing  our  frontier  setUementa 

Upon  the  first  settlement  of  the  continent  communities  were 
weak  and  scattered,  the  open  prairies  of  the  west  were  unknown 
and  inaccessible,  timber  for  every  purpose  was  abundant  and 
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free,  forests  were  the  great  hindrance  to  progress  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  immense  growth  on  the  Atlantic  and  weistem  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, facilities  for  its  transport  to  the  seaboard  did  not  exist, 
and  its  destruction  was  an  apparent  necessity.  The  inconve- 
niences of  a  treeless  waste  were  tmknown,  and  the  consequent 
prospective  value  of  the  forests  unthonght  of  and  unapprecia- 
ted. For  generatipns  the  advance  settlers  continued  the  war 
of  destruction  upon  the  most  extended  and  valuable  forests  on 
the  globe.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country, 
after  having  been  taught  that  they  could  not  live  with  the  for- 
ests, have  now  to  learn  that  they  cannot  live  and  prosper  with- 
out them. 

While  the  war  upon  the  timber  reserve  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  the  population  was  sparse  and  poor,  yet, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  toil  it  has  worked  entirely  through 
this  almost  impenetrable  wilderness,  leaving  but  scattered  frag- 
ments behind,  and  now,  confrontiug  a  treeless  waste,  is  forced 
to  draw  its  supplies  of  an  essential  commodity,  which  requires 
a  century  for  reproduction,  from  a  diminished  and  constantly 
and  rapidly  diminishing  supply,  and  this  for  a  population  ten- 
fold greater  than  that  with  which  our  career  as  a  nation  was 
commenced. 

Now,  the  demand,  the  need  for  indispensable  forest  products, 
comes  from  both  ways;  then  it  came  from  neither.  Now,  there 
is  a  vast  population  to  consume;  then,  there  was  only  a  feeble 
one  to  destroy.  Now,  the  forest  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
its  products  without  certain  prospective  exhaustion;  then,  it 
did  not  afford  space  for  settlement  and  cultivation  except 
through  its  destruction.  Until  recently,  as  new  sections  of  the 
country  were  approached  by  the  settlers,  new  sources  of  timber 
supply  were  opened;  now,  the  country  to  be  peopled  is  the 
most  destitute,  and  the  advance  of  settlements  but  increases  the 
demand  upon  the  already  diminished  reserva 

Except  in  the  mountain  regions,  nearly  the  whole  vast  sur- 
face, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  has  been  despoiled 
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of  its  primeyal  forest  growth  by  preparation  for  and  subjection 
to  cultivation;  and  it  is  only  the  inarable  mountain  lands  which 
have  been  permitted  to  produce  the  forests  of  which  they  have 
been  denuded.  Even  this  is  not  due  to  the  foresight  or  pru- 
dence of  the  people,  but  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the 
obstacles  to  cultivation  presented  by  a  broken  surface.  Nowhere 
have  the  flat,  arable  lands  been  left  to  reproduce  the  forest 
growth.  The  inviting  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  great  length  of 
time  required  for  forest  reproduction,  the  avarice  of  the  people, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  have  all  combined  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  land  to  such  uses  as  promise  immediate 
returns.  And  such  is  the  policy  still  prevailing  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lately  timbered  region. 

The  absolute  waste  is  less  than  formerly,  but  the  waste  and 
consumption  are  far  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  no 
considerable  effort  has  anywhere  been  made  to  produce,  nor  is 
any  such  effort  likely  to  be  made  until  the  people  meet  with 
actual  destitution,  and  its  legitimate  accompaniments  of  sweep- 
ing winds,  parching  droughts,  and  impoverished  or  unproduc- 
tive fields.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  more  advanced  settlers 
on  the  great  plains  have  already  gained  this  experience,  in  time, 
it  is  hoped,  to  impress  upon  the  whole  country  the  importance 
of  immediate  precaution  and  action. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  to  this  time,  our  forests  have 
met  the  demands  and  destruction  osly  of  a  gradually  rising 
population — ^from  three  to  thirty-eight  millions — which  was, 
for  nearly  the  whole  period,  driving  deeper  into  an  unbroken, 
primeval  supply;  whereas  the  people  have  now  gone  through 
and  surrounded  this  great  timber  reserve,  and  already  entered 
on  the  margin  of  the  vast  treeless  plains  and  plateau,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  original  store  consumed,  the  demand 
accelerated,  and  the  number  of  cossumers  rapidly  rising  from 
38,000,000  to  50,000,000.  Only  a  simple  mathematical  calcu- 
lation is  necessary  to  determine  the  proportion  which  the  de- 
mand and  supply  will  bear  to  each  other  at  the  dose,  as  com- 
pared with  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
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Extend  the  time  for  another  50  years,  with  the  added  popn- 
lation,  and  onr  forests  will  be  ezhansted,  the  demand  for  their 
products  quadrapledy  and  the  country  and  people  sufifering  for 
the  protection  which  forests  would  afiford. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Florida  are  the 
only  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  now  export  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  timber  more  than  they  import^  and  the  re- 
serve in  these  States  is  being  rapidly  cut  away  to  supply  the 
markets  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  from 
the  great  lakes  to  the  gulf.  But  a  few  years  will  elapse  before 
the  reserve  in  these  exporting  States  will  be  reduced  to,  or 
below,  the  demands  of  their  own  people. 

The  mountain  and  plateau  region,  occupying  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  has  only  a  moderate  supply  in  the  valleys  and 
gulches,  and  upon  the  foot-hills  and  lower  mountain  elevations. 
No  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  this  region  for  the  older  States, 
or  even  for  the  great  plains,  without  exhausting  a  reserve  which 
is  already  below  the  immediate  prospective  demand. 

In  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  there  is  still  an  adequate 
supply,  but  not  beyond  the  early  prospective  wants  of  their 
ovm  people.  The  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  on  the  west 
have  no  surplus,  and  most  of  them  are  at  this  moment  import- 
ing to  meet  the  demands  of  even  their  sparce  population. 
What  sources  are  they  to  draw  from  when  the  number  of  their 
people  shall  be  doubled,  and  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota  shall  have  been  exhausted— events  which 
will  occur  at  or  about  the  same  time  ? 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Dakota,  have  but  a  meagre  supply,  not  sufficient  for  a  pop- 
ulation as  dense  as  now  occupies  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois. 

Only  the  newly  acquired  Territory  of  Alaska  remains  to  be 
considered.  Very  little  is  known  of  its  timber  resources,  but 
in  much  the  largest  portion  it  is  known  that  its  rigorous 
climate  precludes  the  growth  of  valuable  forests,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  presume  that  the  timber  in  that  Territory  will  be 
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insaffioient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  now  opening  with 
the  great  populations  of  China  and  Japan. 

Considering,  then,  the  present  and  prospective  forest  pro- 
dacts  in  this  oonntry  only  in  the  light  of  their  necessity  and 
economy  for  domestic  purposes,  is  it  nottime  that  waste  should 
cease  and  production  begin  ?  But  considering  forests  and  their 
e£feots  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  men,  animals,  fruits, 
and  grain,  and  their  value  in  inducing  moisture,  protecting  the 
soil  and  tempering  the  climate,  is  it  not  doubly  important  that 
every  section  of  the  country  should  retain  if  it  has  them,  and 
if  it  has  them  not,  should  immediately  engage  in  their  produc- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  of  supplying  local  use  and  protec- 
tion? 

Their  Preservalion. — The  growth  of  forests  is  a  slow  process, 
and  promises  appreciable  returns  only  at  a  distant  period,  but 
their  preservation  may  be  entered  upon  at  once,  not  only 
without  cost,  but  with  immediate  advantage.  And  this  is  per- 
haps all  that  would  be  required  in  the  whole  of  the  recently 
timbered  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  all  this  region 
wanton  destruction  should  be  immediately  stopped,  and  upon 
all  lands  not  required  for  cultivation,  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  timber  should  be  permitted  and  reproduction  should  be  en- 
couraged; and,  if  need  be,  commanded  by  protective  statutes. 
In  all  the  mountain  ranges,  on  abrupt  hill-sides,  along  the 
borders  of  streams,  lakes,  and  water-ways,  in  swamps,  sur- 
rounding every  farm,  in  every  village,  around  every  rural  cot- 
tage, school-house,  and  church,  on  the  sides  of  every  highway, 
and  raihroad,  in  every  cemetery,  and  on  public  parks,  squares, 
and  grounds,  the  growth  of  forest  trees  should  be  promoted 
by  their  protection,  and  by  planting  where  they  do  not  spon- 
taneously spring  up. 

These  precautions  alone  would  save  the  country  from  the 
fearful  e£Fects  of  the  absence  of  forests.  They  would  afford 
protection  from  destructive  winds  and  shield  crops,  animals, 
and  soil  from  the  burning  and  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
would,  in  a  brief  period,  answer  a  part  of  the  demand  for 
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domestic  use,  and  to  that  extent  relieve  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  original  reserve  from  the  increasing  draught  of  a  growing 
population. 

But  one  additional  measure  of  preservation  and  growth  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted,  and  that  is  to  devote  a  larger  area 
to  the  planting  or  reproduction  of  forests,  and  take  compensa- 
tion by  the  superior  cultivation  of  the  diminished  surface. 
There  are  few  cultivators  who  would  not  doubly  gain  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy. 

The  construction  of  railroads  and  railroad  machinery  is  a 
heavy  draught  on  the  timber  reserve,  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  ready  and  economical  transit  which  these 
roads  afford  for  the  products  of  the  coal  mines  from  the  interior 
to  the  centres  of  population  and  mechanical  industry.  And  as 
an  additional  means  of  shielding  the  timber  reserve  from 
exhaustion,  the  most  effective  will  be  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads from  the  densely  populated  regions  to  the  coal  deposits, 
and  operating  them  upon  a  principle  which  shall  so  cheapen 
transit  as  to  induce  the  substitution  of  coal  as  fuel,  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  but  in  the  well-peopled  agricul- 
tural sections.  But  on  the  great  western  plains  and  plateau, 
now  practically  destitute  of  both  forests  and  people,  a  system 
of  planting  and  production  must  be  early  commenced,  or  the 
advance  of  population  into  that  region  will  be  materially  re- 
tarded. It  must  be  shown  by  experiment  that  forests  will  grow 
and  that  they  will  afford  the  protection,  and  induce  the  moisture 
essential  to  agricultural  prosperity,  and  this  before  settlers  will 
incur  the  discomforts  and  hazards  incident  to  their  absence. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  clothing  these  naked  plains  with  life-giving  and  perpetual 
forests,  and  the  measures  which  will  best  and  soonest  accom- 
plish that  desirable  and  essential  end. 

Their  Orowth. — In  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  it 
needs  but  that  the  hand  of  destruction  ehall  be  stayed,  and 
that  a  sufficient  area  shall  be  set  apart  on  which  forests  shall  be 
36 
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permitted,  and  their  growth  protected;  for  ofn  abnost  every 
aore  the  roots  or  germs  necessary  to  reproduction  still  exist 
and  where  they  do  not,  the  ground  will  be  readily  seeded  from 
the  adjacent  forests.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  climate,  superadded  to  these  local  advantages,  would^ 
with  the  simple  permission  of  man,  very  soon  redothe  the 
waste  fields  and  places  with  abundant  forests,  which  would 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Why,  then,  shall  this  policy  i^ot  prevail?  Why  shall 
it  not  be  embraced  by  the  people,  and  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged by  statesmen?  Certainly  no  subject  is  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  both,  and  no  great  measure  of 
public  economy  can  be  entered  upon  with  so  little  incon- 
venience, without  cost,  and  which  promises  such  incalculable 
advantages  in  the  future. 

The  Flains  and  Plateau. — ^The  great  treeless  plains  within  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  and  between  the  Mississippi  on 
the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  present  an  untimbered 
surface  of  1,400,000  square  miles;  and  even  this  estimate  is 
deemed  too  low  by  the  most  careful  observers.  It  is  upon  the 
basis  that,  in  that  region,  skirting  the  water  courses  and  within 
the  mountain  ranges,  there  are  600,000  square  miles  not  wholly 
without  timber,  which  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  at  least  one-half  this  surface,  300,000  square  miles, 
can  furnish  but  a  very  meagre  supply,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  totally  destitute  surface  in  the  tim- 
berless  region,  exceeds  by  more  than  400,000  square  miles  the 
whole  of  the  once  heavily  timbered  section  through  which  our 
people  have  passed. 

Having  considered  what  may  be  done  in  the  latter  region 
towards  the  protection  and  reproduction  of  forests,  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  timberless  section  only  remains  to  be  answered. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  must,  to  some  extent^  be  supplied  with  for- 
estfi,  or  it  cannot  be  successfully  and  densely  peopled.    Is 
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this  praotioable?  It  is  practicable,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Isi  Except  in  the  volcanic  regions,  which  occupy  but  an 
inconsiderable  surface,  the  soil  is  everywhere  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, and  contains  all  the  necessary  food  for  plants  and 
forests.  Along  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  border  of  streams 
and  lakes  are  fringes  of  timber,  protected  from  the  annual  fires 
which  devastate  the  plains  by  the  moisture  from  the  water- 
courses and  melting  snowa 

2d.  These  belts  of  timber  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate  to  forest  productions,  and  will  strew  the 
adjacent  plains  with  plants  and  seeds,  which  require  only  pro- 
tection to  become  forests,  in  their  turn  furnishing  plants  and 
seeds  for  the  circle  thus  enlarged,  and  bringing  moisture  to 
protect  and  quicken  their  growth.  Thus,  by  the  simple  process 
of  protection,  forests  may  be  gradually  extended  over  the  great 
plains,  from  all  the  mountains  and  water-courses  bordering  on, 
or  traversing  these  naked  wastes.  By  ploughing  large  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  timbered  belts,  and  leaving  the  upturned 
soil  uncultivated  to  receive  the  seeds  scattered  by  the  birds  and 
wind,  the  growth  of  forest  plants  would  be  aided  and  multi- 
plied to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  thus  millions  of  trees  might 
be  grown  in  place  of  the  hundreds  which  now  stniggle  up 
through  the  unbroken  prairie  sward. 

3d.  To  the  extent  that  planting  has  been  intelligently  per- 
formed on  the  plains,  the  production  of  forests  has  been  a 
success.  Trees  to  the  number  of  millions  have  been  produced 
from  the  seed  of  almost  every  forest  species,  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  a  single  association  in  Nebraska;  and  individual 
settlers,  for  the  protection  of  their  homesteads,  orchards,  and 
crops,  have  planted  with  success,  though  upon  a  limited  scale. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  clothing  the  plains  with  forests  by  individual  and 
associated  efforts. 
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With  these  facts  and  suggestions,  the  necessity  and  ntilify  of 
forest  preservation  and  culture  are  submitted  to  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  them  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  as  measures  of  paramount  importance,  and 
demanding  their  immediate  and  considerate  attention,  and 
decisive  action. 
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THE  *'NBW  YORKER"  REAPING  MACHINE. 


This  machine,  mannfactnred  by  Messrs.  Seymonr,  Morgan 
&  Allen,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  received  the  first  prize  as  a  self-raking 
reaper,  at  the  trial  of  the  New  York  State  Agricoltoral  Sodetj 
at  Anbom,  N.  Y,  in  1866,  where  competition  was  unrestricted, 
and  where  thirty  reaping  machines  were  entered  for  trial,  eight 
of  which  were  self-rakers.  Some  of  the  self-rakers  performed 
better  in  the  yarious  circumstances  in  which  they  were  tried, 
than  any  of  the  hand-rakers.  In  the  scale  adopted  for  '^  quality 
of  work,"  the  mark  of  40  denoted  perfection.  The  work  of 
the  ''New  Yorker"  was  marked  in  st-anding  wheat,  39;  in 
lodged  wheat,  38;  in  rye,  40;  in  barley,  40.  In  reference  to 
the  performance  of  the  machine  in  rye,  the  judges,  in  their 
report,  said:  "  There  was  a  high  wind  actiug  on  the  tall  rye; 
but  the  gavels  were  laid  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  as  was 
witnessed  by  the  judges  and  the  numerous  spectators."  In 
summing  up  the  points  of  value  possessed  by  the  competing 
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machines,  the  jadges  said:  «  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen  have, 
therefore,  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  valuable  self-raking  reaper.  *  ^  "^  *  We  therefore 
award  the  Gold  Medal  in  this  class,  to  Seymour,  Morgan  & 
Allen,  for  their  <  New  Yorker,'  especially  with  reference  to  its 
superiority  in  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  to 
varied  circumstances  of  wind." 

The  "  New  Yorker  "  was  used  in  the  harvest  of  1868,  on  the 
farm  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  and  fully 
sustained  the  position  given  it  at  the  trial  above  alluded  to. 


ALLEN'S  WEEDING-HOE. 


The  cut  accompanying  this  article,  represents  a  weeding-hoe, 
invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  P.  Allen,  of  Woodbury,  Con- 
necticut. A  very  good  idea  of  the 
implement  may  be  obtained  from  the 
figure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
zigzag  edge  greatly  increases  the 
cutting  surface.  It  is  more  especially 
designed  for  garden  work,  and  is 
used  by  pushing  and  drawing  at  just 
such  a  depth  from  the  surface,  as  will  most  e£Fectually  destroy 
weeds.  The  blade  is  made  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  to 
adapt  it  to  different  kinds  of  work,  or,  more  especially,  the 
varying  width  of  spaces  between  rows  of  vegetables, — as  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  &c.  It  has  been  used  in  the  garden  of  the 
State  Agricultural  CoU^e,  and  found  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  hoes  previously  used  for  weeding,  being  worked  with 
more  ease,  and  doing  at  the  same  time  better  execution. 
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THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP 
POULTRY. 


It  is  the  writer's  aim  to  make  this  essay  as  plain  and  as  brief 
as  possible  where  details  are  given,  that  it  may  be  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  any  one  desirous  to  obtain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  poultry;  since  it  is  the  fruit 
of  long  and  careful  experience,  gained  by  daily  practice,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  similar  results  to  those  that  attended 
ttie  labors  of  the  writer,  may  also  requite  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  follow  the  advise  herein  laid  down. 

It  is  intended  to  point  out  the  best  system  with  regard  to 
the  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management  of  poultry, 
more  than  to  dwell  upon  and  describe  the  different  breeds,  of 
which  so  many  works  now  treat. 

There  are  few  creatures  that  conduce  more  to  man's  comfort 
than  domestic  poultry,  whether  he  be  in  health  or  sickness; 
and,  considering  how  interesting  and  profitable  is  the  occupa- 
tion, it  is  astonishing  how  few  young  people  there  are  who 
make  poultry  their  study,  or  even  bestow  on  it  the  attention  it 
would  so  well  pay.  What  a  lesson  of  industry,  vigilance, 
patience,  perseverance,  care  and  affection,  may  be  learned  from 
the  parent  hen  that  ^'gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings!" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  poultry  may  be  kept  and  managed  so 
as  to  produce  a  profit  on  all  farms  where  grain  and  potatoes 
are  grown,  as  the  light  or  inferior  grain  cannot  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  a  more  profitable  shape  than  as  well-fed  poultry;  but 
like  all  other  farming  stock,  it  requires  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion; and,  if  yon  expect  a  full  remuneration  for  your  trouble, 
you  must  adopt  a  good  system  of  management,  and  see  that  it 
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is  properly  carried  out  in  all  points,  from  first  to  last  I  do 
not  think  it  would  pay  npon  a  small  farm  to  keep  a  regular 
paid  attendant;  that  occapation  most  be  united  with  other 
employment,  unless  it  is  managed  as  a  business,  and  first-class 
poultry  is  bred  and  kept  for  exhibition,  so  that  fancy  prices  can 
be  obtained.  Any  sharp  lad  can,  under  proper  directions  and 
occasional  supervision,  look  after  and  feed  adult  poultry;  but 
to  breed  .and  rear  successfully,  requires  some  experience.  One 
would  not  think  of  trusting  sitting  birds  or  their  young  to 
youth;  they  require  watching  closely  to  keep  the  different 
broods  steadily  thriving;  any  check  at  this  stage  is  a  wasteful 
loss  of  time,  and  invites  disease,  whereas  prevention  is  more 
important  and  more  easily  attainable  than  cure.  The  coops 
and  sitting-house  should  be  near  the  homestead,  so  that  the 
farmer's  vnfe,  daughter,  or,  at  all  events,  a  confidential  servant 
may,  vnthout  much  loss  of  time,  attend  to  those  two  principal 
points,  thus  getting  a  nice  change  from  the  sameness  of 
in-door  occupation. 

Breeding. — ^Where  there  is  defect,  there  is  commonly  a  cause 
which  may  be  traced  out;  and  such  is  the  case  vnth  breeding 
poultry.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  rearing,  is  unskill- 
f ol  breeding.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  of  large  numbers  of 
the  young  dying  v^ithout  any  apparent  cause;  but  I  generally 
find  on  inquiring  into  such  cases  that  they  have  been  bred  from 
old  birds,  and  vnthout  any  infusion  of  fresh  blood  for  years,  or 
that  pullets'  eggs  have  been  used;  in  which  case,  should  there  be 
chickens  they  are  weak  and  delicate,  and  seldom  attain  perfec- 
tion. 

I  keep  five  breeds  of  fowls:  Gray  Dorking,  Brahmapootra, 
Game,  Spanish,  and  Mooniecf,  [often  called  in  America,  Bolton- 
Grays,]  and  breed  all  the  year  round.  For  stock  fowls  I  select 
the  very  best  birds  of  the  difierent  breeds,  and  mate  them 
according  to  age,  and  with  due  regard  to  consanguinity;  that 
is,  of  the  same  age,  if  two  years  old,  or  hens  one  year  old,  and 
cooks  two,  or  vice  versa,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  too  near 
akin,  and  that  fresh  blood  be  introduced  on  one  side  at  least, 
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6Tery  two  years,  and  never  allowing  more  than  five  hens  to  one 
cook. 

My  early  and  late  chickens  for  table  purposes  are  bred  from 
the  Gray  Dorking  hen,  by  a  Game  cook,  and  the  Brahma- 
pootra hen  by  a  Dorking  cock,  mated  as  aforesaid,  which  two 
crosses  will  answer  the  most  sangoine  expectations;  and  those 
who  do  not  care  to  keep  a  pure  breed,  cannot,  I  believe,  select 
more  valnable  fowls.  They  are  not  to  be  excelled  as  parents, 
layers,  or  sitters:  their  eggs  are  large,  and  the  birds  very  good 
for  the  table.  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens 
from  any  of  the  above  named  breeds,  and  feel  convinced  that 
success  depends  on  the  breeding  and  feeding. 

I  find  that  the  cross-breds  stand  the  winter  months  better 
than  the  pure-breds,  and,  therefore,  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter,  because  of  the  high  prices  they  will  command  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  question  is  often  asked,  <<  What  kind 
of  fowls  will  pay  the  best  to  keepV"  The  answer  depends 
entirely  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  chiefiy  kepi  If 
for  laying  purposes,  I  prefer  the  Moonies,  having  had  pullets 
of  that  breed  which  have  laid  for  twelve  months,  without  miss- 
ing more  than  two  days  a  week.  They  are  a  good-sized  fowl, 
and  handsome  withal;  but  as  table  fowls,  I  should  make  choice 
of  the  Dorking  or  Game,  or  the  cross-breeds,  before  alluded  to. 

The  Matching  or  SiUing-Eouse. — To  some  persons  it  may 
seem  quite  absurd  to  think  of  setting  hens  where  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  lay;  but  <<  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way."  The  sitting-house  is  really  a  most  important  apartment, 
necessary  to  insure  the  successful  hatchiog  of  poultry;  for  how 
frequently  do  we  see  hens  spoil  their  eggs  by  forsaking  their 
nests  when  they  are  allowed  to  sit  where  they  are  hourly  inter- 
rupted, and,  perhaps,  driven  off  their  nests  by  other  hens 
wanting  to  lay.  To  prevent  all  this,  a  separate  apartment  is 
required  for  sitting  hens.  It  should  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a  nest  for  one  hen,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  hen  can  be  secured  on  the  nest  by  a  lattice 
37 
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door,  allowing  plenty  of  air;  or  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted:  The  nests,  14  inches  wide,  14  iiiohes  high,  and  16 
inches  from  front  to  back,  may  range  in  two  tiers  along  the 
lower  part  of  a  house — 8  or  10  feet  by  6 — each  nest  being  pro- 
vided with  a  loose  wooden  door,  reaching  within  three  inches 
of  the  top,  so  as  to  ftdmit  of  ventilation,  at  the  same  time  the 
hen  is  secured  on  the  nest;  the  door  when  closed  is  fitted  into 
a  groove  at  one  end  and  fastened  with  a  wooden  button  at  the 
other;  each  button  fastens  two  doors,  and  each  door  is  num- 
bered with  paint,  the  corresponding  number  being  painted  on 
the  fo/oifi  of  each  nest 

I  never  set  less  than  three  hens  at  one  time,  and  that  number 
may  always  be  had  broody  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
by  leaving  a  few  spoilt  eggs  in  the  nests  where  the  hens  you 
wish  to  set  are  accustomed  to  lay.  The  broody  hens  should  be 
managed  thus:  During  the  day  make  as  many  nests  as  you 
require  in  the  sitting-house,  with  dean,  soft,. bruised  straw, 
underneath  which,  during  the  sunmier  months  only,  place  a 
green  sod;  when  evening  arrives,  place  the  broody  hens  thereon, 
and  put  under  each  hen  three  or  four  trial-eggs,  (which  should 
b^  kept  for  the  purpose  marked  with  ink)  taking  care  to  handle 
the  hens  deztrously,  placing  one  hand  underneath  the  breast, 
holding  the  legs  in  the  other  hand,  and  carrying  them  upright; 
otherwise,  have  a  convenient  basket  for  the  purpose.  Feed  the 
newly-set  hens  as  usual  with  the  others,  and  in  all  probability 
at  the  end  of  two  days  they  will  have  taken  to  the  nests;  in 
which  case,  when  ofif  feeding,  on  the  third  morning,  place  the 
eggs  for  sitting  under  each  hen,  and  label  each  nest  naming 
the  kind  of  eggs,  and  date  when  set  On  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day  after  setting,  take  a  lighted  candle,  and,  holding  the 
eggs  up  to  the  light,  observe  if  they  appear  quite  dear;  if  so, 
they  are  sterile,  or  addle,  for  eggs  containing  birds  will  appear 
opaque.  It  may  happen,  should  there  be  jmany  addle  eggs» 
that  two  of  the  hens  will  sit  the  remaining  eggs  of  the  three; 
and  one  can  again  be  set  with  fresh  eggs,  as  before,  and  so  on 
during  the  year.     The  sterile  eggs  should  be  marked  as  trial 
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or  nest-eggs,  or  boiled  as  food  for  chickens,  so  that  none  need 
be  wasted.  As  each  sitting  hen  is  now  secured  npon  her  nest, 
as  many  only  at  a  time  as  may  be  most  convenient  can  be  let 
off  to  feed,  which  should  be  done  every  morning  inside  the 
sittiug-house  with  closed  door,  allowing  them  to  remain  off 
the  nests  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  taking  care  that  each 
hen  returns  to  the  proper  nest.  Give  water  with  grain  in  its 
natural  state,  but  not  with  soft  food.  During  the  summer 
months,  or  dry  windy  March,  and  about  a  week  previous  to 
hatching,  take  a  little  warm  water,  and  when  the  hens  are  off 
their  nests,  sprinkle  the  eggs  therewith.  This  vnll  greatly  assist 
nature  in  the  process  of  hatching,  as  the  eggs  are  often  very 
dry  in  hot  weather.  As  a  rule,  this  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
poultry. 

Feeding, — It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  go  into  the 
market  for  expensive  feediug-stuffs;  stiU,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  food  not  grown  upon  the  farm  which  are  yet  cheap  and  use- 
ful in  the  raising  of  young  poultry,  or  putting  in  condition 
birds  intended  for  exhibition.  One  of  the  cheapest  of  these,  if 
properly  prepared,  is  rice.  It  can  frequently  be  bought  at  l^d. 
per  lb.,  or  even  less.  Preference  should  be  given  to  the  small 
grain,  or  fine  rice,  which  should  be  prepared  in  the  foUovring 
manner,  viz:  To  6  quarts  of  boiling  water,  add  2  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  let  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain;  when  sufficiently  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  hair  seive,  and 
when  cold,  mix  with  as  much  oat  or  barley  meal  as  will,  when 
stirred  lightly  round  with  the  hand,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
weQ-dusted  pills;  each  grain  being  then  separate,  it  vrill 
be  very  convenient  for,  and  is  greedily  devoured  by  young 
birds,  and  being  very  digestible,  is  an  invaluable  food  for  them. 

Another  kind  of  food  is  prepared  by  boiliug  two  or  three 
eggs  until  quite  hard,  afterwards  chop  fine,  adding  two  or 
three  handfulls  of  stale  bread-crumbs;  mix  well  together,  so 
that  one  cannot  be  eaten  v^ithout  the  other.  This  may  be 
thought  expensive  food,  but  as  the  consumption  by  young 
birds  is  at  first  very  small,  I  always  consider  a  little  extra 
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keep  is  not  thrown  away  on  them;  you  are  foroing  and 
growing  birds  that  will  repay  yon  for  all  at  no  distant  date. 

Another  description  of  food  is  Indian  and  barley  meal,  in 
equal  quantities,  slaked  with  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  serred 
cold;  it  cannot  be  surpassed  as  food  for  small  chickens,  and 
answers  admirably,  given  alternately  with  the  rice  and  egg, 
prepared  as  aforesaid.  The  youngest  chickens  I  keep  near  the 
house,  and  feed  very  sparingly  every  two  hours  throughout  the 
day,  giving  little  or  no  water,  as  I  find  over-drinking  spoils  the 
appetite  and  brings  on  indigestion,  which  generally  terminates 
in  death.  As  soon  as  they  grow  and  become  strong,  they 
should  by  degrees  be  put  upon  the  same  food  as  adults,  and 
any  that  promise  to  make  prize  birds,  are  then  transported  to  a 
run  specially  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  which,  of  course,  a  little 
extra  food  is  carried. 

The  adult  poultry  I  feed  twice  a  day  with  light  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  given  alternately  with  boiled  potatoes,  or  turnips 
mashed  up  with  ground  oats  or  barley,  and  I  will  guarantee 
this  food  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  to  produce 
plenty  of  eggs.  Care  should  be  taken  in  not  supplying  more 
food  than  is  eaten,  otherwise  much  may  be  wasted,  as  is  often 
the  case;  and  I  think  if  profit  be  looked  for,  more  poultry 
should  not  be  kept  than  can  be  conveniently  and  well  cared  for 
and  fed  with  the  produce  of  the  farm,  except  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  young  birds  or  those  intended  for 
exhibition. 

TURKEYS. 

These  birds  are  not  troublesome  and  difficult  to  rear,  as  is 
generally  supposed;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
prices,  it  is  a  question  if  any  of  our  domestic  poultry  are  more 
profitable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  pair  of  turkey  hens  to 
rear  thirty  young  ones  during  the  season,  which,  at  an  average 
of  12s.  each,  are  worth  jS18. 

There  are  several  varieties;  the  moat  useful  and  profitable 
being  the  Norfolk,  or  black,  and  the  Cambridge,  of  metallic 
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hue;  in  size  and  beauty  the  latter  is  pre^'mineni  Never  keep 
either  male  or  female  for  breeding  purposes  beyond  four  years; 
neither  depend  entirely  npon  year-old  birds.  On  a  farm  of 
ordinary  size,  three  hens  and  one  cock  will  be  found  a  suffi- 
cient number  with  other  poultry.  Take  care  to  introduce  fresh 
blood  in  your  stock  occasionally,  from  the  best  birds  you  can 
procure;  and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  keep  on  a  young  cock 
and  a  couple  of  hens  as  late  into  the  season  as  may  be  con- 
venient^ for  fear  of  loss  or  accident  to  your  stock  birds.  Tur- 
keys should  be  provided  with  an  apartment  to  themselves,  with 
perches,  and  fitted  up  on  the  ground-floor,  with  separate  nests, 
so  that  each  bird,  when  sitting,  may  be  secured  on  her  nest^ 
otherwise,  on  hearing  the  young  at  the  time  of  hatching,  they 
are  apt  to  leave  their  own  nests  and  interrupt  each  other,  per- 
haps leaving  some  of  the  eggs  to  perish.  As  the  laying  season 
approaches,  place  clean  straw  in  their  nests,  with  an  egg  by 
way  of  encouraging  them  to  lay  at  home,  as  they  are  often 
inclined  to  lay  astray,  to  the  great  danger  of  losing  their  eggs. 
If  the  hen  be  seeking  a  nest,  confine  her  in  the  place  you  wish 
her  to  lay;  where  the  first  egg  is  dropped  there  will  she  lay  the 
remainder. 

If  fed  alike,  they  will  generally  all  be  broody  at  or  near  the 
same  time;  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  first  broody  hen 
must  be  detained  until  the  others  are  ready, — that  is,  suppos- 
ing you  wish  to  have  a  second  flock,  as  hereafter  described, — 
then  place  a  green  sod  at  the  bottom  of  each  nest,  with  plenty 
of  dean,  short  straw  thereon,  and  allow  the  hens  a  day  or  two 
to  form  and  take  to  their  nests.  The  time  of  incubation  is  four 
weeks,  and  the  hen  will  sit  seventeen  of  her  own  eggs,  if  it  is 
not  intended  to  add  a  few  common  hens'  eggs,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  week's  sitting,  which  is  often  done,  with  a  view 
to  the  chickens  encouraging  tbe  young  turkeys  to  feed  at  the 
first  onset  The  sitting  hens  will  require  food  and  water  daily, 
for  which  purpose  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  doors, 
as  they  will  not  remain  ofif  their  nests  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  they  return  to  their  proper  nesta 
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About  a  week  before  hatchisg,  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm 
water,  as  directed  in  reference  to  chickens,  and  on  the  actual 
arriyal  of  the  period  of  hatching,  ascertain,  by  feeling  under 
the  hen,  whether  the  eggs  are  chipping,  or  any  birds  out;  if  so, 
after  taking  out  the  shells,  if  any,  leave  her  undisturbed  for  the 
day.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  egg,  being  sb'ghtly  dam- 
aged, it  is  requisite  that  a  portion  of  the  shell  should  be  very 
carefully  removed,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  little  prisoner* 
which  otherwise  might  perish.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
turkey,  like  all  other  birds,  is  best  left;  alone.  The  birds  being 
now  all  hatched,  allow  them  to  remain  about  a  day  with  the 
mother  in  the  nest,  and  on  the  following,  weather  permitting, 
place  the  hen  under  a  roomy  coop,  with  boarded  bottom,  and 
'  selecting  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot,  turn  out  the  young  birds  in 
front  thereof,  feeding  them,  whilst  smaU,  every  two  hours  with 
a  little  hard-boiled  egg,  alternately  with  other  food,  as  before 
mentioned,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  mother  a  substantial 
meal,  after  which  she  will  soon  gather  the  little  ones  under 
her  wing.  Should  the  weather  be  wet  and  cold,  they  must  be 
kept  under  cover,  and  if  confined  beyond  a  week,  a  few  onions, 
chives,  dandelion,  or  dock  le^ives  must  be  chopped  up  and  given 
with  the  egg;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  mother  and 
young  can  have  their  full  liberty  in  about  a  week  after  hatch- 
ing, in  which  case  they  will  select  their  own  vegetables,  and 
forage  for  themselves  better  than  they  can  be  fed  by  hand. 
Give  water  in  dry  weather  after  the  young  are  a  week  old;  but 
until  they  are  three  .weeks  old,  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  by 
them  after  feeding.  As  they  become  strong,  feed  four  times, 
and  by  degrees  come  to  three  times  a  day  with  grain  or  other 
food.  It  is  a  critical  time  for  young  turkeys  when  the  fleshy 
tnberdes  begin  to  appear  on  the  head,  generally  termed  "strik- 
ing the  red,''  the  birds  being  then  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon. 
The  surest  safeguard  is  regular  and  wholesome  food.  I  have 
known  them  to  perish  in  a  thunder-storm.  To  avoid  this,  a 
temporary  shed  should  be  erected  at  the  spot  to  which  you 
wish  them  to  resort,  near  which  they  should  be  regularly  fed, 
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and  water  placed  for  them  to  drink.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  they  will  then  seek  its  shelter  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  If  tnrkeys  be  fed  as  herein  advised,  they  will  be  foond 
in  8n£Scient  condition  for  the  market,  withont  confining  them 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  as  is  often  dona 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  rearing  two  flocks  in 
one  year,  but  rather  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  raise  one 
first-rate  flock;  the,  hens  will  then  be  in  better  condition  for 
early  work  the  following  spring.  The  second  hatch  is  gener- 
ally very  delicate,  and  subject  to  great  mortality  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  unfavorable;  however,  in  some  establishments  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  have  a  supply  of  late-hatched  turkeys 
during  Lent,  and  after  the  game  season  is  over,  in  which  case, 
and  when  the  first  flock  is  hatched,  confine  one  hen — giving  all 
the  young  to  the  otbers^ — in  a  coop  or  other  convenient  place 
for  several  days,  feeding  her  well;  afterwards  set  her  at  liberty, 
allowing  the  cock  to  accompany  her.  She  will  soon  commence 
to  lay  again,  and  probably  have  her  second  flock  hatched,  and 
the  birds  will  have  attained  strength  ere  the  cold  weather  sets 
in.  They  nearly  always  lay  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  during 
the  season,  and  the  desire 4)0  sit  is  very  great;  but  by  confining 
them  a  short  4ime  and  feeding  them  well,  you  may  easily  put 
them  olSr,  without  resulting  to  the  uncouth  way  of  plunging  in 
cold  water,  as  practiced  by  some  persons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rearing  of  turkeys  is  highly  re- 
munerative, and  could  be  profitably  extended  if  circumstances 
permitted;  but  if  the  corn-fields  and  mowing-grass  are  near 
the  homestead,  I  should  not  advise  keeping  too  many,  as  a 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  preventing  their  doing  consid- 
erable injury  to  such  crops,  unless  there  be  a  conveniently 
situated  pasture-field  or  plantation  (woods)  to  which  they 
oould  be  taught  to  resort 

OIEBE. 

Geese,  like  turk^s,  are  some  of  our  largest  edible  birds,  and 
second  to  none  in  value,  considering  the  very  little  trQuble 
they  give  from  first  to  last,  their  usefulness  upon  the  table,  and 
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the  luxurious  down  and  feathers  which  they  supply;  but  a 
good-sized  pond,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  good 
pasturage,  are  indispensable  to  make  geese-keeping  a  paying 
business,  for  they  are  very  large  consumers. 

The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  breed,  and  as  size  is  an  object 
in  the  goose,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  fine  birds.    This 
breed  seldom  attain  full  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  or 
four  years  old.    Let  them  have  an  outhouse  to  themselTce, 
regularly  supplied  with  dean  straw,  with  which  make  nests,  on 
the  floor,  as  the  laying  season  approaches,  and  partition  the 
nests  off,  according  to  the  number  required.    One  gander  will 
be  sufficient  for  three  or  four  geese.    When  arrived  at  maturity, 
they  generally  lay  about  twelve  eggs  each,  which  number  they 
vnll  sit    The  eggs,  for  safety,  should  be  collected  daily  and 
placed  in  bran,  with  the  narrow  end  downwards,  until  the 
geese,  by  remaining  on  their  nestd,  show  their  desire  for  sitting; 
the  eggs  must  then  be  placed  under  them,  and  the  house  so 
arranged  that  they  can  have  free  liberty  of  egress  and  ingress 
at  all  times  of  day,  as  they  will  require  food  and  water  daily, 
to  which  they  will  help  themselves,  if  a  pasture-field  and  pond 
of  water  be  near,  and  afterwards  return  to  their  nests;  little 
attention  is  therefore  required  whilst  they  are  sitting,  beyond 
keeping  their  nests  undisturbed  and  protected  from  vermin. 
When,  after  four  weeks,  the  time  of  hatching  has  arrived,  in 
case  any  young  birds  are  out,  see  that  the  shells  are  all  removed, 
for  fear  they  may  cap  the  other  3ggs,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
hatching.    Allow  the  goslmgs  to  remain  in  the  nest  for  a  day 
and  night;  they  vnll  not  require  feeding  during  that  time,  but 
will  gather  strength;  and  if  the  foUo^^Bg  morning  be  fine  and 
sunshiny,  they  can  be  moved  at  once  upon  a  grass-plot  or  other 
convenient  place,  where  they  will  be  safe,  and  supplied  v^ith  an 
abundance  of  nice  young  grass,  of  which  they  will  soon  par- 
take.   This,  their  natural  food,  suits  them  much  better  than  to 
be  crammed  v^ith  pellets  of  meaL    Forget  not  to  place  some 
water  in  a  shallow  vessel,  in  which  a  little  oat-meal  may  be 
mixed,  for  them  to  drink.    If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  they 
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mast  be  confined  in  an  outhoase,  and  plentif  ally  sapplied  with 
grass-tarf,  and  water.  Pellets  are  sometimes  made  of  oat- 
meal, formed  into  paste  with  cold  water,  and  of  convenient 
size  to  be  swallowed  by  the  goslings;  five  or  six  are  given  at 
one  feed  for  each  bird;  bat  to  cram  fifty  goslings  three  times  a 
day  for  a  fortnight,  will  be  foond  a  long  and  tedioas  job,  and 
in  most  farm-hoases  time  cannot  be  afforded  for  the  parpose; 
besides,  it  is  really  not  requisite. 

The  most  critical  time  for  yoang  geese  is  about  midsammer; 
if  it  is  very  dry  weather,  and  the  pasturage  and  water  not  plen- 
tiful, it  is  then  desirable  to  give  them  a  few  oats  night  and 
morning  to  assist  nature  over  this  peculiar  juncture,  and  help 
them  on  until  the  stubbles  are  ready  for  them,  and  when  those 
are  cleared  they  will  be  in  nice  condition  for  fattening;  which 
is  best  done  by  making  them  up  in  lots  of  ten  or  fifteen  in 
number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  supplying  them 
with  plenty  of  water  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  oats  for 
three  weeks,  giving  them  a  clean  bed  of  straw  when  required; 
they  will  then  be  ready  for  the  market.  The  day  previous  to 
killing,  turn  them  on  the  pond  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  feathers,  and  supply  a  bed  of  clean  straw  in  the  feeding- 
house  before  their  return;  but  take  away  all  food  and  water, 
and  let  them  fast  until  killed  the  next  day,  when  they  must 
be  dressed  for  the  market  It  is  unwise  to  sell  green  geese,  on 
account  of  the  loss  in  the  feathers,  as  well  as  in  the  carcass, 
unless  a  fancy  price  is  obtained  for  all  together;  but  not  sell 
by  weight  at  an  ordinary  price.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  geese  pay  well  where  there  are  proper  conveniences 
for  keeping  them,  but  they  must  be  well  managed,  and  kept  out 
of  the  mowing-grass  and  cornfields,  or  they  wiU  soon  do  dam- 
age to  the  amount  of  double  their  profit. 

DUCKS. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  ducks,  but  the  two  most  profit- 
able and  best  suited  to  the  farmer  are  the  Aylesbury,  a  white 
duck,  with  flesh-colored  bill,  and  the  Bouen,  which  should  be 
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ezftcUy  like  the  Mallard  in  feather,  though  much  larger  in  size. 
Both  kinds  are  equally  good,  and  gain  great  weight  if  property 
bred  and  fed,  and  well  supplied  with  water;  they  will  weigh  16 
or  IT  lbs.  per  couple  at.  eight  months  old.  In  breeding  for  the 
market,  ducks  are  best  hatched  under  the  common  hen,  and 
kept  off  the  pond;  they  thriye  better  without  access  thereto, 
and  are  fit  for  the  table  at  eight  weeks  old;  but  those  intended 
for  store  should  hare  plenty  of  water,  and  be  provided  with  a 
house,  furmshed  occasionally  with  straw  and  nests  prepared, 
and  if  regularly  fed  they  will  become  attached  to  their  abode; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  raknble,  eq»ecially  if  there  is  a  brook 
near,  in  which  case  many  eggs  are  lost  They  commence  to 
lay  early  in  the  spring  if  well  fed,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  sit, 
continue  laying  until  autumn.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  early  and  late  broods,  which  always  fetch  a 
high  prica  There  is  very  little  trouble  in  rearing  ducks, 
whether  the  eggs  are  set  under  the  common  hen,  as  before  men- 
tioned, or  under  the  duck;  the  time  of  incubation  is  one  month. 
Let  the  ducklings,  when  hatched,  have  a  good  nesting  for  about 
twenty-four  hours;  afterwards  clip  off  the  down  of  the  tail  to 
prevent  their  being  drabbled;  then  place  them  with  their 
mother  in  a  ooop,  and  feed  with  coarse  barley-meal,  to  which 
water  is  added,  making  the  food  quite  sloppy;  afterwards  give 
Indian-meal  and  bran  mixed  up  with  buttermilk,  so  as  to  form 
a  proper  consistency,  occasionally  adding  a  few  boiled  potatoes 
by  way  of  a  change;  and  as  I  have  before  stated,  they  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  eight  weeks,  which  is  the  chief  end  to  aim 
at  to  get  them  into  money  as  soon  as  possible  Early  duck- 
lings are  generaUy  sent  to  market  in  the  feathers,  but  if  kept 
over  two  months  old,  it  is  better  to  dress  them,  on  account  of 
the  feathers  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  valuable  as  those 
of  the  goose;  and  the  duck,  when  dressed,  is  more  convenient 
ito  the  buyer,  consequently,  will  command  a  better  price. 
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OUINKA-FOWLS 

Are  Tisefol  and  handsome  birds,  and  are  in  season  during  the 
months  of  Febroarj,  March,  and  April;  they  lay  a  great  quan- 
tity of  eggs  during  the  summer,  but  being  of  a  wild  nature, 
they  generally  lay  astray,  consequently  their  eggs  are  some- 
times lost.  Their  flesh  is  of  yery  game-like  flavor,  and,  coming 
in  after  the  game  season,  they  are  useful  for  the  table;  their 
eggs  are  small,  but  fine-flavored,  and  always  worth  the  same 
price  as  common  hens'  eggs.  It  is  the  best  way,  in  case  of 
breeding,  to  set  the  eggs  under  the  common  hen,  the  time 
of  incubation  being  one  month.  After  hatohitg,  place  the  hen 
under  a  coop,  around  which  fix  a  guard  to  prevent  the  young 
from  straying,  as  they  are  very  wild.  They  may  have  the  same 
food  as  young  turkeys.  The  coop,  which  should  have  a  boarded 
bottom,  will  require  to  be  removed  to  fresh  ground  every  other 
day,  at  least  After  the  first  week  the  young  birds  should  be 
shut  up  within  the  coop,  to  avoid  injury  while  being  removed. 
They  may  have  their  liberty  when  three  weeks  old,  but  the 
mother  should  be  kept  in  the  coop  a  week  longer.  The  young 
wiU  by  degrees  become  tame,  and  good  foragers,  and  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  rearing  them  under  this 
method;  but  they  are  troublesome  among  other  poultry, 
being  regular  attendants,  however  well-fed,  at  the  chickens* 
coops,  besides  being  very  quarrelsome,  often  driving  the  most 
spirited  cocks  before  them,  and  perhaps  injuring  them  in  some 
way.  From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  according  to 
circumstances,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  or  not  upon 
an  ordinary  farm.  As  many  males  as  females  are  required,  as 
they  always  pair.  The  spotted  variety  is  the  hardiest;  the 
white  are  very  delicate. 

PIOEOMS. 

There  being  so  little  trouUe  with  these  birds,  it  is  always 
deskable  to  keep  a  few  at  most  places;  they  are  always  readily 
sold,  and  are  in  great  demand  when  game  is  out  of  season  and 
spring  chickens  are  scarce.    For  breeding  purposes  they  should 
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not  be  kept  too  old;  a  convenient  way  of  denoting  their  age,  is 
to  cat  oS  the  nail  of  the  claw  every  year.  A  good  cote  with 
separate  nests  should  be  provided,  and  kept  scmpnloosly  dean, 
and  u  plentiful  supply  of  rock-salt  afforded.  For  the  table  and 
profit,  the  Blue  Bocks  are  preferable  to  most  other  breeds;  one 
pair  will  produce  ten  hatchings  during  the  year.  Feed 
regularly  but  scantily,  as  .they  vdll  find  the  greater  portion  of 
their  food. 

EOOS. 

Eggs  should  be  gathered  daily;  in  fact,  whenever  they  are 
to  be  found,  for  fear  of  loss  or  accident;  those  from  select 
poultry  should  be  placed  in  bran,  with  the  narrow  end  down- 
wards, marking  thereon  the  date,  as  the  preference  is  always 
given  to  the  freshest  eggs  for  setting,  though  they  will  keep 
good  for  three  weeks,  and  if  you  have  more  than  required, 
they  may  be  sold  at  a  good  price.  But  ordina^ry  eggs  should 
be  sold  only  when  dear,  and  preserved  when  cheap,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  there  are  many,  procure  a  tub  that  will 
contain,  say  40  gallons,  which  place  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool 
room,  and  put  therein  one  bushel  of  quicklime,  two  pounds  of 
common  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  cream  of  tartar;  then  add 
thirty  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  stir  round  a  few  times  to  mix 
the  ingredients;  afterwards  leave  until  the  following  morning, 
when  again  stir  up  all  well  together.  It  should  then  be  of 
such  a  consistency  that  an  egg  will  float  on  the  surface.  An- 
other vessel  of  convenient  size  must  now  be  provided,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  preserved,  packing  them  close  together,  vrith 
narrow  end  downwards,  adding  as  much  of  the  prepared  liquor 
as  will  just  cover  the  eggs.  Xhis  must  be  done  day  by  day 
until  the  vessel  is  filled  within  three  inches  of  the  top;  then 
fill  up  the  vessel  with  the  liquor,  and  in  a  few  days  a  cruflt  of 
ice-like  appearance  wiH  be  formed  over  the  surface,  so  as  to 
keep  it  perfectly  air-tight  Eggs,  if  fresh,  preserved  thus  wiU 
keep  as  long  as  required,  and  for  all  cooking  purposes,  vrill  an- 
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fiwer  as  well  as  the  freshest^  from  which  they  can  soarcdy  be 
distiDguished.  Having  practiced  the  system  for  years,  I  will 
guarantee  it  to  have  the  desired  effect,  if  properly  carried  ont. 
Where  labor  is  a  consideration,  eggs  may  be  managed  so  as  to 
pay  better  than  raising  fowls,  as  far  less  time  and  attention  are 
required  with  laying  hens;  but  the  non-sitting  varieties  should 
generaUy  be  kept,  though  others  vnll  be  required  to  produce 
early  chickens,  which  must  furnish  the  fresh  eggs  for  the 
breakfast  table  during  the  winter  months. 

CONOLUSIOK. 

No  given  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  the  keeping  of 
poultry  and  its  profitable  extension  on  an  ordinary  farm,  as  so 
much  depends  entirely  upon  the  conveniences  and  attendance — 
whether  the  latter  can  be  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
farmer's  own  family,  whose  time  is  not  otherwise  profitably 
employed,  or  whether  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate;  if 
not,  a  large  number  will  have  to  be  kept  to  produce  a  profit, 
after  paying  for  special  attendance;  but  if  poultry  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  kept  in  large  numbers  on  too  small  a  space,  the 
ground  becomes  tainted,  and  disease  and  death  make  their 
appearance  among  them.  Poultry  in  some  hands  flourish  and 
pay  wonderfully  weD,  whilst  in  others  it  is  just  the  reverse.  All 
depends  on  the  care,  skill,  and  attention  bestowed  in  the  man- 
agement 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  will  state  the  produce 
and  value  for  one  year  of  my  poultry,  as  regards  the  female 
stock  managed  as  herein  stated.  In  some  instances  fancy 
prices  were  obtained,  and  prizes  taken  on  exhibition,  which,  of 
course,  are  included  in  the  value.  No  account  of  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed  was  taken,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  offering 
a  statement  to  the  public.  It  was,  however,  all  grown  on  the 
farm  except  the  worth  of  about  £i: 

One  hundred  and  four  hens  produced  13,739  eggs,  exclusive 
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of  those  set;  they  reared  372  chiokens,  besides  haiohing  the 
dneks  and  gainea-fowl& 

Five  torkey-hens  reared  74  young. 

Six  geese  reared  58  goslings. 

Ducks  hatched  under  hens,  42.    Reared  and  sold. 

Attendance — a  boy  and  mysell 

Total  value  of  the  above,  £ld6  17&  8cl. 

N.  B. — Seven  store  ducks  kept;  the  guinea-fowls  were  the 
produce  of  one  pair. — Prize  Essay  of  Mb&  F.  Somsbyillb,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgricuUural  Society. 
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fflSTORY  OF  THE  MAUCHAMP   SHEEP. 


[As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  first  International  Exhibi- 
tion,  held  in  London  in  1851,  some  wool  sent  irom  France  by 
Jean  Lionis  Gbranz,  attracted  great  attention  from  its  peculiar 
properties,  being  fine  in  staple,  long,  and  silky.  Mons.  Oranx 
claimed  to  haye  originated  a  breed  of  sheep  producing  this 
singular  description  of  wool,  and  a  Ootincil  Medal  was  awarded 
to  him,  at  the  Exhibition.  Since  that  time,  through  the  efforts 
of  M.  Ghrauz  and  others  in  France,  the  "  Mauchamp-Merinos," 
— as  the  sheep  which  bear  this  silky  wool  are  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  farm  where  they  originated, — have  been  .greatly 
increased,  and  the  wool  seems  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  fabrics.  The  history  of  this 
breed  of  sheep  must  be  interesting  to  eyery  one  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  iuTolyed  in  the  production 
of  animals  of  peculiar  characters.  The  following  essay  was 
translated  by  John  H.  Elippart,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the  French  of  Mons.  Tyart, 
GoTemment  Inspector  of  the  yeterinary  schools  and  national 
sheep-breeding  establishments  of  France.  It  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  yaluable  matter  in  reference  to  the  principles  of 
breeding,  and  the  proper  points  of  animals,  as  connected  with 
thdr  adaptation  to  yarious  purposes.] 

For  some  time  past  the  sheep-growers  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturers haye  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  new  breed 
of  sheep  known  by  the  name  of  Mauchamp  Mebino.  Some  per- 
sons consider  this  breed  as  one  which  is  to  produce  a  wool  so 
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precious  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  Cashmere ;  others  sap- 
pose  that  this  type  will  not  perpetuate  itself ,  and  will  not  be  of 
any  practical  usefulness.  Obseryations  made  upon  scTyeral 
flocks,  induce  me  to  belieye  that,  if  the  rams  of  Mauchamp  can- 
not yet  be  used  to  produce  the  wool  economically  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  down  of  the  Cashmere,  they  can  in  any 
eyent  improye  some  fleeces  yery  greatly  which  are  used  in 
manufactures. 

To  demonstrate  how  I  arriyed  at  this  conclusion,  I  will  endea- 
yor  to  show  that  there  exists  two  sorts  of  merino  wool  which, 
with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  must 
necessarily  be  of  different  qualities.  I  shall  endeayor,  in  the 
next  place,  to  show  what  the  Mauchamp  breed  now  is,  and  what 
it  may  become  when  intelligent  care  shall  haye  been  bestowed 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  improyingit  I  will  show  how  it 
may  hereafter  and  henceforward  become  an  essential  ingre- 
dient for  the  improyement  of  a  part  of  our  woolens.  This  me- 
morial will  lead  me  to  make  a  comparison  in  some  respects  of 
the  sheep  of  English  origin  with  the  sheep  of  Spanish  origin, 
in  order  to  remoye  any  existing  doubt  with  regard  to  the  Mau- 
champ breed.  I  shall  also  be  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
different  methods  pursued  in  Germany  and  in  France  in  the 
breeding  of  oyine  animals ;  but  these  digressions  will  not  di- 
yert  me  from  the  principal  subject  I  haye  in  yiew  to  discuss. 
The  merino  breeds  are  distinguished,  amongst  the  yarions  ijffies 
of  the  oyine  species,  by  the  fineness  of  their  wool  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  fleeces.  Introduced  (imported)  from  Spain  into 
France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  they  were  not  long  in 
becoming  the  source  of  great  profits,  for  the  reason  that  the 
French  manufacturers  supplied  themselyes  with  fine  wool  in 
Spain  and  in  France  only.  It  is  no  longer  so  to-day.  Far 
from  remaining  restricted  to  these  two  countries,  these  breeds, 
now  spread  oyer  many  parts  of  Europe,  multiply  themselyes 
yery  considerably  in  Australia,  and  are  largely  introduced  into 
America.  Not  only  is  the  merino  wool  produced  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  in  the  past,  but  it  often  acquires  out  of  France 
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certain  qualities  which  all  the  French  woolens  are  far  from  hav- 
ing ;.  and  hence  results  the  lowering  in  the  price  of  this  raw 
material,  and  the  necessitj  in  which  many  of  our  manufacturers 
are  placed  of  buying  wherever  they  find  the  qualities  the  most 
suitable  to  their  industry. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  production  of  the  merino  wool  in- 
creases and  its  value  decreases,  this  wool  is  used  for  purposes 
which  it  had  been  regarded  as  being  not  well  adapted  when  it 
was  more  scarce,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  less  advanced. 
Formerly  it  was  only  used  after  having  been  carded,  and  for 
the  manufacturing  of  pressed  and  felted  stuflGs,  that  of  doth 
particularly;  whilst,  subjected  to  combing,  it  enters  to-day  into 
the  making  up  of  a  great  number  of  various  stuffii,  for  which 
the  taste  and  use  iB  constantly  increasing. 

It  vnll  be  understood  that,  placed  in  a  new  condition,  tht 
agriculturists  find  themselves  tmder  the  necessity  of  studying 
with  the  most  serious  attention  all  that  which  concerns  the 
merino  flocks  in  order  to  manage  them  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing either  wool  the  most  suitable  for  carding,  or  that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  combing.  Two  principal  essential  qualities 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  the  fleece — they  are  the 
elasticity  of  the  wool  and  the  strength  of  the  flbre  when  one 
tries  to  break  it;  the  elasticity,  which  iB  required  when  the  wool 
is  subjected  to  the  work  of  carding  and  fulling;  its  degree  of 
strength,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  when  it  in  subjected 
to  the  action  of  combing;  for  then,  far  from  breaking,  nicking 
and  felting,  the  staples  ought  to  range  themselves  parallelly, 
preserving  their  entire  length  as  much  as  possible. 

Ihatead  of  being  straight,  the  most  elastic  wools  show  a  series 
of  regularly  arranged  curvatures  [crimps],  and  which  makes 
them  tmdulated.  These  tmdulations,  or  crimps,  are  so  remark- 
able that  it  has  been  proposed  to  count  them,  and  to  regard  the 
quality  of  the  wool  according  to  their  number.  The  greatest 
fineness  in  these  very  elastic  wools  is  also  sought  These  difier- 
ent  qualities  exist  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  locks  of  little 

length  only. 
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When,  affcer  haying  stretched  a  staple  of  this  wool  in  snoh  a 
manner  as  to  take  out  all  the  crimps,  the  tension  being  remoTod, 
and  it  is  left  to  itself  again,  it  immediately  resumes  its  original 
crimps.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  sereral  times  without 
destroying  this  kind  of  elasticity.  If  we  continue  to  pull  at 
both  ends  of  the  staple,  we  perceive  that,  having  become  com- 
pletely straight,  it  stretches  considerably  before  breaking. 
Finally,  after  breaking  the  fibre,  the  two  parts  of  the  staple  re- 
sume the  length  and  the  shape  they  had  before  being  distended. 
Such  are  the  most  striking  qualities  of  the  most  elastic  wools. 
The  strongest  wools  have  less  and  broader  undulations;  some- 
times they  are  even  quite  straight;  in  both  cases  they  are  lon- 
ger, less  fine,  and  less  elastic.  The  staples  less  numerous,  less 
dose  together,  make  the  fleece  less  dense;  but  what  the  fleece 
loses  in  weight  by  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  staples,  it  re- 
covers again  through  their  length  and  their  greater  diameter. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  merino  sheep,  which  jields  long 
and  resisting  locks,  yield,  generally,  even  after  washing,  more 
wool  than  those  which  have  locks  very  fine,  very  short,  and  very 
thick. 

In  adopting  either  of  these  two  types  of  merinos,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  cultivators  take  in  consideration  the  pastures  they 
can  command,  and  the  kind  of  dwelling  for  their  animals;  for 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  usefulness  which  may 
exist  in  sometimes  having  their  sheep  travel  to  make  them  live 
more  economically,  during  the  summer  upon  hilly  pastures, 
during  the  winter  in  countries  lower  and  flatter;  sometimes  to 
have  them  folded  upon  the  fields  to  deposit  manure;  sometunes, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  them  sheltered  during  the  whole  year 
in  folds;  these  various  circumstances  exert  a  greater  or  less 
influence  upon  these  two  kinds  of  wooL 

When  the  sheep  are  very  abundantly  fed  the  fleece  becomes 
more  dense.  Nothing  appears  at  first  more  easy  than  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  wool;  yet  the  French  breeders  seldom  endeavor 
to  obtain  that  kind  of  wool,  because  when  entering  into  the 
practical  details  of  this  matter,  they  recognize  that  it  loses  much 
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of  iU  simplicity.  The  quality  of  fine  wool  depends  more  upon 
the  health  of  the  animal  than  npon  any  other  condition;  there- 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  food,  without  being  abundant, 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  animals  to  be  kept  in  good  health. 
It  is  necessary  thus  to  ascertain  with  care  the  allowance  suitable 
to  presenre  health  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  fine  wool  If, 
momentarily,  the  allowance  is  less  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  the  wool  becomes  diseased — ^it  becomes  tiun, 
tainted,  and  brittle.  Ji  will  be  shrunken  in  a  part  of  its  length 
durii^  the  line  of  scarcify,  thickened  whilst  the  food  is  more 
abundant;  the  staple  ceases  to  haye  that  cylindrical  form  so  im- 
portant to  its  quality.  The  diet  ought,  then,  to  produce  the 
same  e£foct  during  the  whole  year.  These  are  difficulties  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind;  but  this  is  not  alL 

Supposing  that,  from  their  birth,  the  animals  be  subjected  to 
a  diet  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  produce  the  finest  wool,  their 
growth  necessarily  becomes  slow;  from  the  slowness  in  growth 
the  sheep  cannot  be  fattened  before  an  adyanced  age,  and  that 
thus  they  no  longer  produce  so  much  for  the  shambles  as  when, 
from  their  youth,  they  had  been  abundantly  fed. 

FinaUy,  it  is  proper  to  calculate  the  relative  depreciation  of 
the  wools  more  or  less  fine,  through  the  effect  of  external  agents. 
All  the  wools  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  moisture  and 
drought,  as  well  as  to  the  contact  with  foreign  matters,  espec- 
ially with  the  soil,  have  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  hardened. 
This  efibct  is  observed  upon  the  wool  of  medium  fineness  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  greatfineness;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more 
marked  upon  the  latter  which  the  sur&ce  of  the  whole  of  the 
stipes  increases  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  fleeces. 
What  happens  in  very  fine  and  very  numerously  stapled  fleeces  ? 
It  is  very  evident  that,  though  this  very  great  bulk  (masse)  of 
the  secreted  wool,  this  bulk  (masse)  presents  a  very  extended 
surface,  composed  of  the  surfaces  of  a  multitude  of  small  cylin- 
ders. If  by  their  proximity  to  each  other  causing  density,  al- 
low the  water  and  other  foreign  matter  to  penetrate,  particu- 
larly the  dust  with  great  difficulty,  they  also  retain  these  bodies 
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longer  which  contribute  to  their  deterioration.  If  we  add  that 
this  deterioration,  which  takes  place  upon  the  largest  sorfaoe, 
affects  the  wools  which  haye  the  greatest  yalne,  (for  the  fine  wod- 
ens  are  worth  more  than  the  coarse  ones,)  we  shall  haye  the  ap- 
proximate estimation  of  the  deterioration  of  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Thus  are  these  principles  laid  down:  Isi  The  merino  wool, 
very  fine,  yery  elastic,  the  most  suitable  for  carding,  can  atdj 
be  readily  obtained  upon  healthy  pastures,  and  these  sufficient 
although  not  abundant^  and  through  the  means  of  a  diet  nearly 
as  nutritious  in  winter  as  in  summer.  2d.  The  production  ol 
a  fine  and  dense  fleece  is  detrimental  to  the  production  of  meat 
3d.  Fine  wool  is  produced  best  when  the  conditions  are  proper, 
riz:  the  animals  are  to  be  sheltered  the  longest  time  possi- 
ble, in  folds,  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  rain;  from  the 
drought,  as  well  as  from  the  soil,  dust,  sand,  &c.,  which  adheres 
to  thefleece& 

If  the  pastures  are  abundant;  if  the  sheep  are  sought  after  for 
the  slaughter-house;  if  the  breeders  are  obliged  to  leaye  their 
sheep  in  the  open  air,  which  takes  place  during  the  whole 
<<  transhumance  "  and  during  the  season  of  folding,  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  very  fine  weols  will  be  a  failure. 

It  is  then  often  considered  as  being  good  economy  to  prefer 
the  merinos  better  fed,  more  productiye  for  the  slaughter-house, 
to  the  merinos  poorly  fed,  of  a  slow  growth  and  of  small  size, 
which  produce  the  finest  and  the  dearest  wools.  In  that  case, 
one  endeaTors  also  to  compensate  the  decrease  in  the  quality  <rf 
the  wool  by  the  abundance  of  the  fleece;  in  order  to  be  able  to 
produce  with  profit  a  material  of  less  yalue,  one  seeks  to  obtain 
it  in  larger  quantity. 

Before  the  long  merino  wools  were  in  demand  for  combiiig 
purposes  by  manufacturers,  the  breeders  exerted  themsdyes  to 
obtain  heayy  fleeces  through  the  great  development  which  they 
endeavored  to  give  to  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  Nature  produced 
in  the  merino  breed,  some  animals  which  have  a  folded  skin  un- 
der the  neck,  around  the  neck,  near  the  knee-pan  and  upon 
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their  buttocks;  these  sheep  yield  more  wool  than  if  their  skin 
had  a  less  surface.  Some  breeders  haye  preferred  rams  whose 
akin  was  yery  folded  (wrinkled),  and  they  have  not  been  long  in 
making  these  folds  hereditary;  but  if  they  have  been  snccessfol 
by  this  means  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleeces,  they  have 
spoiled  a  part  of  these  fleeces;  and,  moreover,  they  haye  dimin- 
idled  the  qualities  sought  for  in  the  sheep,  with  respect  to  the 
daughter-house. 

In  fact^  singular  modifications  are  then  remarked  in  the  text- 
ure of  the  skin,  and  of  the  wool  it  secretes.  The  skin  becomes 
white,  dry,  and  very  thick  at  the  place  of  the  folds;  the  wool 
there  also  becomes  harsh,  yery  stiff,  and  so  inferior  to  that  of 
the  good  parts  of  the  fleece  that  it  is  of  yery  little  value. 

Another  criticism  which  the  sheep  with  folded  skins  occasion, 
is  of  more  importance,  yiz :  Every  time  that  one  increases  the  ex- 
tent of  the  skin,  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gas- 
tro-intesiinal  canal  is  liable  to  be  increased.  This  result  is  ob- 
served in  the  ox  species  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sheep.  If  we 
examine  the  animals  which  have  considerable  dew-lap  and  a 
folded  skin,  we  will  fed  assured  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mucous  gastro-intestine,  these  animals  have  generaUy 
a  large  belly.  The  kind  of  food  has  much  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  belly;  very  nutritious  food  in  a  small  com- 
pass (bulk)  diminishes  its  space  (capadty) ;  food  less  nutritious, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  it.  What  I  widi  to  say,  is  that  with 
the  same  food  the  animals  whose  skin  is  very  extended  are  in- 
dined  to  have  a  greatly  developed  intestinal  organ.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  abdomind  cavity  injures  that  of  the  thorax; 
the  inclination  which  exists  upon  the  inferior  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, from  the  pubis  to  the  sternum  causes  the  digestive  viscus 
(organs)  to  weigh  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  renders  the  breath- 
ing less  extended;  experience  proves  that  animals  thus  built  re- 
main smaller  than  those  which  have  a  different  form,  and  that 
they  cost  more  to  fatten.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  breeders, 
and  which  is  particularly  appreciated  by  all  the  English  breed- 
ers, that  all  the  breeds  destined  for  the  daughter-house  of  our 
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neighbors,  neyer  haye  their  skin  folded  nor  the  belly  inordinately 
deyeloped  at  the  expense  of  the  breast. 

Convinoed  through  experience  that  the  sheep  whose  skin  ia 
folded  have  the  serious  defects  just  described,  most  of  the 
breeders  no  longer  seek  to  obtain  heavy  fleeces  through  the  use 
of  rams  of  this  lower  breed;  they  now  prefer  the  use  of  nuns 
whose  fleece  possesses  the  desired  length  for  the  comb,  and  has 
all  the  density  which  such  a  long  wool  will  admit  of.  These 
sheep  may  be  fed  abundantly  without  any  inconyenience,  be- 
cause if  the  wool  loses  its  fineness,  it  acquires  as  a  compensa- 
tion much  strength  of  resistance;  and,  moreoTer,  the  food  con- 
tributes to  the  rapid  development  of  the  animals.  After  these 
general  considerations  upon  the  wools  for  carding  and  thosif 
which  are  more  suitaUe  for  combing,  I  think  that  the  Mau- 
champ  breed  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  improvement  of  tiie  lat- 
ter. But  since  the  sheep  which  produce  a  combing  wool  are  at 
the  same  time  to  be  a  mutton  sheep,  and  as  the  Mauchamp 
breed  unfortunately  at  first  struck  the  breeders  as  being  very 
unfavorable  for  the  production  of  food,  it  is  indispensable  that 
I  should  enter  into  particular  details  upon  the  origin  of  this 
breed,  and  upon  the  changes  it  has  experienced. 

They  call  the  Mauchamp  breed  a  new  type  of  merinos,  one 
which  produces  a  straight,  smooth,  and  silky  wool,  similar  in 
its  form  to  the  long  English  wool,  but  very  much  softer  and 
finer. 

Thanks  to  M.  Graux,  farmer  on  the  Mauchamp  estate,  near 
Berry-aubac,  department  of  Aisne,  the  creation  of  this  new  ^rpe 
dates  back  as  ito  as  the  year  1828.  The  Mauchamp  farm,  com- 
posed of  not  very  fertile  lands,  subsisted  a  flock  of  merinos,  of 
medium  size,  for  a  long  time,  when  in  1828  one  ewe  dropped  a 
male  iamb  which  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  wool 
and  horns.  Its  straight,  smooth,  and  silky  wool  was  not  ttiick; 
each  lock)  composed  of  staples  unequal  in  length,  ended  in  a 
point  The  appearance  of  the  horns  alone,  almost  smooth  on 
their  surface,  indicated  that  the  wool  was  to  be  straigl^t,  or  at 
most,  very  little  crimped,  for  the  hair  and  horns  have,  by  their 
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mode  of  secreiioD,  so  much  afS^ity  with  each  other  that  the 
wool  caxmot  be  modified  without  the  horns  indicating  the  same 
modification&  This  ram,  which  was  yery  small,  presented,  in 
its  form,  defects  which  we  at  first  shall  see  reproduce  themselyes, 
and  which  it  became  necessary  to  make  "  breed  out "  after- 
wards. 

Struck  with  the  strangeness  of  its  fleece,  foreseeing  the  advan- 
tage that  could  be  derived  from  it,  M.  Graux  used  this  ram  in 
1829,  with  the  intention  of  using  rams  in  the  future  which  should 
have  the  same  kind  of  wool.  The  crop  of  lambs  of  1830  yielded 
one  ram  lamb  and  one  ewe  lamb  only  with  silk  wool;  that  of 
1881  produced  four  lambs  only  and  one  ewe  that  had  these  de- 
sired qualities.  Finally,  it  was  in  1832  only  that  the  rams  with 
silky  wool  were  numerous  enough  to  serve  the  flock. 

These  rams  were  shown,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  agricul- 
turists in  1835,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  Boxoy  (Seime-et-Mane).  I  was  then  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  study  them;  I  ascertained  that  their 
forms  were  very  bad  for  the  slaughter-house.  Their  heads  were 
inordinately  large,  necks  long,  breasts  narrow,  flanks  long,  and 
knees  drawn  very  closely  together.  Whether  this  creation  is  to 
be  considered  an  aooidental  one  or  not,  M.  Graux  was  endeav- 
oring not  only  to -preserve  the  silky  character  of  the  wool,  but 
also  to  remove  the  defects  in  form  just  mentioned. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  this  double  result. 
In  fact,  since  the  rams  of  the  new  type  are  bred  to  the  merino 
ewes  at  Mauchamp,  this  is  what  has  been  produced :  The  ewes 
preserve  the  qualities  of  the  old  breed,  and  produce  a  dull-ap- 
pearing wool,  a  little  longer  and  softer  than  the  ordinary  merino 
wool;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  resemble  the  rams  of,  the 
new  breed;  they  have  precisely  the  same  wool,  but,  very  often, 
their  defeotive  forms  also.  Each  jear  reproduce^  the  two  kinds 
of  lambs. 

Well  constituted  rams  have  been  very  difficult  to  find,  because 
the  lambs  with  silky  wool  were  not  at  first  numerous  in  com- 
parison with  those  that  preserved  the  ordinary  merino  wool 
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little  by  little,  it  is  trae,  the  former  have  become  more  abun- 
dant; but  the  progression  has  been  so  slow  that  the  yeaning  d 
1847-48,  which  produced  153  lambs,  still  produced  22  whose 
wool  had  the  appearance  of  ordinary  merinos.  From  this  one 
may  judge  how  long  and  difficult  it  is  to  establish  a  new  type 
or  to  ''  fix  "  a  yariation  from  an  old  one. 

We  must,  however,  mention  an  important  fact,  namely,  that 
breeding  the  rams  to  ewes  with  well  characterized  silky  wool 
has,  even  from  1829,  always  produced  lambs  with  silky  wool 
also;  so  that,  from  the  beginning  of  its  formation,  the  breed  has 
been  steadily  fixed  in  its  type.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  at  Mauchamp,  the  animalfl  have 
been  gradually  improved  in  their  forms;  their  flanks  are  shorter, 
their  loins  larger,  and  their  necks  shortened.  The  breast  has 
become  more  full,  particularly  towards  the  sternum  (breast 
bone) ;  if  sometimes  it  retains  some  narrowness,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  withers.  Finally,  their  heads  are  smaller,  but  without 
contracting  the  cranium.  This  smaller  space  depends  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  homa  The  horns  uselessly  increase  the 
space  of  the  head  of  the  adult  animal,  and  moreover  they  cause 
in  the  fcBtus  a  great  thickness  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
(skull,)  that  the  parturition  of  it  becomes  sometimes  very  labori* 
ous.  It  was  advantageous  to  eliminate  these  useless  and  dan- 
gerous parts;  the  perseverance  in  this  direction  has  caused  the 
horns  to  disappear  in  the  later  generations  of  rams. 

Improved  in  its  form,  the  new  type  reproduces  nearly  the 
forms  of  the  old  merino  breed;  M.  Graux  intends  to  demon- 
strate it  by  sending  twenty  sheep  with  silky  wool  to  the  Fair  at 
Paris.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  silky  type  requires 
the  same  food  as  the  old  breed.  £xx>eriments  have  been  made 
with  animals  of  the  two  types  or  breeds  still  existing  in  the 
flock  at  Mauchamp,  and  thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  with 
the  same  treatment  and  the  same  diet,  they  acquire  the  same 
weight 
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Before  the  Bhearing  of  1848 — 

Knogmmmes. 

The  silky  yearlings  wei^ied 27,600 

The  merino    "           "        26,600 

The  silky  (ewes)  30  months 33,600 

The  merino   "            **       32,660 

The  silky  sheep  over  30  months,  and  having  nourished  lambs. 32, 660 

The  merino  sheep  of  the  same  condition 82,006 

No  comparison  is  made  of  the  male  animals,  because  the  ewes 
are  kept  entire  and  abundantly  fed,  whilst  the  others  are  cas- 
trated an4  not  so  well  treated;  in  limiting  the  comparison  to 
the  females,  one  can  study  the  two  breeds  sufficiently  well  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

The  silky  breed  does  not  grow  very  rapidly;  but  this  is  also 
true  of  the  merino  flocks  which  have  heretofore  been  kept  at 
Mauchamp.  The  middling  lands,  upon  which  rye  only  can  be 
cultivated,  with  success,  present  no  facilities  for  raising  stout 
sheep.  M.  Graux  is,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  having 
them  of  medium  size;  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  new  breed  has  fully  maintained  the  average  weight  of  the 
sheep  kept  on  the  estate.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  weight  of  the  fleeces. 

Compared  with  the  merino  sheep  of  the  same  age,  same  keep- 
ing, feeding  and  breeding,  the  silky  sheep  do  not  yield  so  much 
wooL  This  fact  can  be  confirmed  by  the  yearlings,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  produce  fleeces  of  one  year's  growth;  these 
fleeces  of  the  silky  sheep  weigh  less  than  of  the  merino  type. 

If  this  comparison  is  made  with  sheep  which  have  produced 
and  suckled  lambs,  the  difference  is  still  more  marked,  for  the 
reason  that  the  silky  sheep  lose  a  great  quantity  of  wool  at  the 
time  of  sucking.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  animals 
whose  fleeoe  is  too  lights  and  the  ewes  which  lose  their  wool  too 
frequently,  are  excluded  from  breeding. 

The  present  condition  of  this  breed  has  given  occasion  to 
the  following  observations  on  the  animals,  whose  fleece  was 
washed  on  the  sheep,  as  this  is  practiced  with  many  animals  of 
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Champagne  and  of  Bnrgoyne;  the  fleeces  of  the  silky  yearlings 
haye  been  fourteen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  fleeces  of  the  merino 
yearlings;  the  difference  has  been  as  high  as  twenirfr-seren  per 
cent,  in  ewes. 

The  price  of  the  wool,  however,  compensates  for  these  differ- 
eneee.  Up  to  the  present  time  M.  Oranx  has  always  sold  his 
silky  wool  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  tiian  the  merino  wool; 
for  several  years  the  kilogramme*  of  the  latter  was  sold  at  6 
franc8,t  while  the  kilogramme  of  the  former  was  sold  at  8 
francs. 

The  valne  of  the  new  wool  is  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
strength  and  softness.  Through  its  greater  strength,  it  is  mudi 
more  economical  in  combing;  through  its  greater  soflaiess,  it  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufocture  of  several  kinds  of 
precious  stufib. 

Combing  divides  the  wool  into  two  parts:  one  part  leaves  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  and  constitutes  combed  wool,  which  receives, 
in  the  manufactory,  the  name  of  "cceur*^-  (heart);  the  other 
part,  composed  of  the  staples  which  break,  remain  in  the  teefii 
of  the  comb,  and  is  called  *<  la  Nousse;"  this  blouses  can  only  be 
carded. 

The  proportion  of  coeur  which  the  wool  produces  is  of  much 
importance,  on  account  of  the  very  different  value  of  the  cceur 
and  of  the  blousse;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  silky  wool. 

The  proportion  of  coiur  produced  by  combing  depends  not 
only  upon  the  breed,  but  also  upon  the  health  of  the  animals; 
upon  their  age,  and  finally  upon  the  skill  of  the  comber.  The 
comparison  is  best  made  by  taking  as  examples  the  lots  of  wool 
collected  under  similar,  if  not  identical,  circumstances,  and 
handled  by  the  same  workmen.  Such  comparisons  have  twice 
been  made  by  M.  Bietry.  These  trials— comprised  each  two 
lots — the  one  of  silky  wool,  the  other  of  ordinary  merino  wool, 

*  The  kilogramme  Is  2  pounds  S  ouneee,  4,438  drams  avoirdnp(rit.—J.  H.  Kuppabt. 
t  The  franc  is  18X  cente.—J.  H.  Kuppabt. 
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bat  lengthened  and  rendered  more  resisting,  for  having  been 
prodaoed  by  animals  prodaoed  by  a  silky  ram  and  merino  ewea 
I  will  call  these  latter  Mauchamp  merino  woolen& 
In  one  of  these  trials,  the  silky  wools  produced — 

Coeur 62  per  cent 

Blonsse 14       •• 

Loflfl  by  Bcouring 24       <' 

Total 100 

The  Manchamp-merino  wool  prodnced — 

Ccenr 56       '* 

Blonsse 18 

Loss  by  scoiiriDg 26       '* 

Total 100 

This  result,  which  in  both  cases  is  very  excellent  indeed,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  fleeces  of  well-fed  animaLs. 

In  a  second  comparison,  made  with  more  than  800  kilo*- 
grammes  af  cleansed  wool  (they  haye  never  made  any  compari- 
sons with  a  less  quantity  in  any  of  the  trials  mentioned),  the 
reeoU  has  been  less  advantageons. 

The  wool  entirely  silky  produced— 

Cceur 59  per  cent. 

BloiOBe: 13       " 

Loss  by  Bconring 28       ** 

Total 100 

The  MaUchamp-merino  wool  produced — 

Coeur 51  per  cent. 

Bloosse 20       ** 

Loss  by  scooriDg 29       *♦ 

Total 100 

Tet  the  result  of  this  second  comparison  is  not  markedly 
dififerent  from  the  first  trial;  for  in  the  two  cases,  the  quantity 
of  combed  wool  is  always  considerably  more  in  the  silky  wool 
than  in  those  which  have  not  yet  entirely  obtained  that  quality 
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Later,  we  ahall  compare  the  wools  of  the  second  oategorj 
with  the  wools  of  pore  merino^  prodnoed  from  animals  having 
no  oonsangninitj  with  the  rams  of  Manchamp,  and  then  we 
shall  see  what  results  we  may  with  propriety  expect  from  the  nse 
of  these  rams.  For  the  present,  we  state  one  single  &ct  only, 
Tiz.,  that  the  Manchamp  wools  having  the  entirely  smooth  and 
silky  quality,  yield  much  combed  wool,  which  proves  how  strong 
and  resisting  it  is.  In  the  spinning  and  in  the  use  of  these  very 
soft  wools,  the  quality  of  softness  which  they  have  on  the  ani- 
mal, is  fully  preserved.  We  shall  state  in  corroboration  of  this 
assertion,  a  comparative  statement  made  through  the  care  of  a 
skillful  manufacturer,  M.  Fortier,  a  ehawl  manufacturer  of  Paris. 
Three  shawls  entirely  similar  in  their  texture  and  pattern  had 
been  prcipared  for  the  exhibition  of  French  industry  in  1845. 

The  one  shawl  made  of  the  down  of  Cashmere,  the  other  of 
the  silky  Mauchamp  wool,  the  third  of  very  fine  German  merino 
wooL  The  three  shawls  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
jury,  were  distinguishable  by  the  difference  in  their  softness. 
In  this  respect  the  Cashmere  shawl  was  classed  the  first,  the 
Mauchamp  shawl  the  second,  and  the  merino  shawl  the  third. 
The  reporters  of  the  commission  for  tissues,  M.  M.  Denidvous 
and  Legentil,  expressed  themselves  thus  in  speaking  of  this  ex- 
periment: These  three  shawls  of  great  fineness,  equally  well  exe- 
cuted, have  offered  us  a  very  important  comparison.  So  far  as 
suppleness  and  softness  are  concerned,  the  wool  called  Mau- 
champ surpassed  that  of  Saxony,  and  compared  well  with  the 
pure  Cashmere.  The  decision  is  interesting  for  the  future  of 
this  new  wooL  This  softness  whidi  the  Mauchamp  wool  pre- 
serves will  render  it  very  suitable  to  mix  with  the  down  of  Cash- 
mere. The  Mauchamp  wool,  says  M.  Bietry,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Cashmere,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  readily 
made  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  warps  in  giving 
them  more  strength,  and  without  in  anywise  impairing  the  bril- 
liancy and  sof  tnes&  This  quality  is  so  much  the  more  impor- 
tant to  us  because  until  now  the  pure  Cashmere  tissues  always 
had  a  great  defect  from  not  having  sufficient  body.    Thanks  to 
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the  mixture  of  the  Mauohamp  wool  with  the  Oashmere  in  the 
warps,  the  tissue  acquires  the  necessary  density  and  body  for 
its  use  in  dresse& 

The  particnlar  or  special  qnalities  which  the  silky  Mauchamp 
wool  retains  in  the  combing  and  in  the  mannfactore,  explain 
the  valoe  which  the  manofactnrers  attach  to  it  when  they  prop- 
erly understand  its  use;  these  qualities  compensate  the  de- 
<;rease  in  weight  of  fleece,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  hop- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  may  be  increased  by  a  judicious 
aelection  of  rams  and  ewes. 

With  time  and  patience  no  doubt  fleeces  will  be  obtained  as 
heaTy  as  those  of  the  merino;  the  locks  composed  of  staples  of 
equal  length,  and  finally  locks  quite  straight  or  having  a  few 
large  undulations  only.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  comb, 
fleeces  bringing  a  better  price  than  those  which  have  heretofore 
been  used  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  the  diminutiye  weight  of  the  fleeces,  we 
no  longer  find  any  other  than  very  slight  imperfections  in  the 
Mauchamp  breed. 

Some  manu&oturers  who  consider  the  nature  of  the  wool  sta- 
ple, only  admit  that  it  is  not  a  pure  merino,  but  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  of  English  rams  upon  merino  ewes.  This  is 
an  error  which  may  do  very  serious  mischief  if  propagated.  In 
fact  the' half-breeds  do  not  reproduce  their  quaUties  with  near 
ttie  certainty  that  the  pure  breeds  do,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  half-breds  are  better  adapted  to  the  agricultural 
localities  and  other  droumstances,  in  which  the  merino  ought 
not  to  be  placed. 

The  &ct  that  a  merino  ewe  dropped  a  lamb  bearing  a  wool 
somewhat  English  in  appearance  is  not  unique — simply  an  iso- 
lated instance — very  far  from  it.  This  occurrence,  noticed  at 
Mauchamp,  has  also  been  noticed  in  a  flock  belonging  to  M. 
Bourgois,  a  former  manager  of  the  national  sheep-breeding 
establishment  at  Bambouillei  Quite  recently  I  reoeived  proof 
that  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place  in  a  flock  of  merinosin 
the  neighborhood  of  YilleneuTe-r  Archeyeque  department  of 
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the  Yoxme.  There  was  no  mixtare  of  English  blood  with  the 
merino,  neither  in  the  AoAb  of  M.  Qrauz  and  of  M.  Boorgois, 
nor  in  the  flock  at  YiUeneaTe-r  Aroheveqae. 

The  difficulties  met  with  at  Mauohamp  in  the  propagation  of 
the  qnalities  of  the  new  breed  proTe  also  that  it  was  not  oansed 
by  any  kind  of  cross  with  a  different  breed  of  sheep,  but  is  an 
entirely  original  production.  But  if  doubts  exists  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  English  long-wooled  sheep  with  the  merino 
would  soon  remove  them. 

I  said,  in  the  commencement,  that  the  merinos  were  distin- 
guished by  the  fineness  and  abundance  of  their  fleece;  the  con- 
trary is  the  rule  in  the  English  long-wool  breeds,  evep  in  the 
most  famed  and  the  most  extensiTely  spread.  The  wool  was  at 
a  very  low  price  in  England  and  mutton  very  much  in  demand, 
when  the  English  breeders,  and  particularly  the  renowned  Bake- 
well,  developed  precocious  breeds  which  obtained  so  great  a 
reputation  and  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  England.  Since  then,  these  commercial  circumstances  have 
become  more  and  more  influentiaL  The  immense  commerce  of 
the  English  induces  them  to  bring  the  flne  wool,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  soft  and  light  stuflBs,  from  great  dis- 
tances, whilst  the  increase  of  the  population  in  their  countries 
and  its  agglomeration  in  the  large  manufacturing  centres  ren- 
ders the  production  of  meat  necessary.  All  the  English  breeds 
have  this  characteristic:  that  the  meat  is  its  principal  produc- 
tion, and  the  wool  its  secondary  production.  The  shape  of  the 
sheep  has  been  modified  with  great  intelligence  so  as  to  attain 
this  result  We  said  and  repeated^  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  give  the  best  meat  received  a  very  great  development;  of 
this  every  one  can  be  a  judge.  This  is  not,  however,  the  most 
important  change  that  has  been  obtained;  the  English  breeders 
wished  especially  to  produce  animals  capable  of  being  fattened 
with  the  greatest  economy.  To  effect  this  the  adipose  tissue 
has  been  developed  as  much  as  possible;  and  this  tissue,  in  ttiese 
breeds  modified  by  man's  intelligence,  offers  very  remarkable 
peculiarities.    This  tissue  shows  itself  particularly  under  the 
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cataneoos  moadeB,  and  from  the  first  years  of  life,  whilst 
in  the  meriiio  breeds,  the  fat  is  secreted  at  a  mnoh  later  period, 
and  aocnmulates  in  larger  quantities  in  the  peritcmeal  folds,  not 
far  from  the  fleshy  ooating  miveloping  the  mnoons  mend>rane  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

CoTered  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease  (fat,)  the  English  ani- 
mals endure  the  lower  temperatore,  which  they  oonld  not  have 
done  withont  this  condition  of  their  organization;  this  is  an  im- 
portant point,  since,  in  the  rural  economy  of  England,  sheep 
rmnain  during  the  entire  winter  in  the  open  air. 

But  this  coating  of  fat  hinders  the  action  of  the  vessels  and 
the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  ends  by  impsdring  the  fnndions  of 
tills  ofgan:  I  mean  the  secretion  of  the  wool  and  of  the  cutane- 
ous perspiration. 

In  the  first  year  the  skin  on  the  English  sheep  is  supple,  rosy 
and  unctuous,  the  wool  soft  and  long;  but,  according  as  these 
sheep  grow  old,  and  their  fat  becomes  thicker,  the  skin  and  tiie 
wool  change  in  nature;  the  skin  becomes  white  and  dry,  the 
wool  shorter,  less  alive,  and  miore  brittle.  With  old  rams  abun- 
dantly fed,  it  sometimes  even  happens  that  the  fleece  falls  off  in 
flakes.  In  all  cases,  the  wool  of  the  first  shearing  is  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  sebsequent  shearings,  that  it  is  always  sold 
separatdy.  When  the  stoutness  has  become  excessive  and  the 
vitality  of  the  skin  decreased,  the  animal  can  only  bear  the  ef- 
fects of  the  heat  by  the  decrease  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 
I  have  seen  Engliflh  breeders  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
covering  old  rams  recently  shorn;  this  precaution  was  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays,  which  would 
have  become  extremely  punful,  and  even  dangerous.  The  Eng- 
lish sheep  perspire  with  difficulty,  and  suffer  much  from  the 
heat;  one  of  the  causes  whichmakes  them  sufbr  is  entirely  phys- 
ical, we  may  even  remark  that  they  only,  in  the  spedee  of  the 
sheep,  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  Imrd  spread  over  the  iriiole 
body.  li,  in  s<Hue  southern  breeds,  the«fat  is  secreted  in  great 
quantity  under  the  skin,  this  secretion  takes  place  upon  a  part 
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Tory  little  extended,  as  the  tail,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep  hay- 
ing large  or  &t  tails. 

The  whole  organization  of  the  English  sheep  haying  been  di- 
rected with  the  yiew  of  the  production  of  meat,  and  not  chiefly 
towards  that  of  wool,  this  organization  offering  the  peonliaritieB 
which  haye  just  been  mentioned,  it  is  important  that  no  doubt 
should  exist  concerning  the  breed  of  Mauchamp;  for,  if  it  is  en- 
tirely merino,  it  must  be  in  condition  to  produce  good  fleeces 
during  a  long  period,  and  the  better  to  midure  the  high  tem- 
perature. Not  only  its  external  forms,  but  also  its  internal 
structure,  proye  that  it  is  free  from  any  mixture  with  the  Eng- 
lish breed& 

In  &ct,  the  Mauchamp  sheep  neyer  show  externally  the  coat- 
ings of  fat  which,  in  the  Eoglish  breeds,  are  as  thick  as  the 
lard  of  the  hog;  they  cannot  bMea  before  the  age  of  three  years; 
finally,  the  fat  is  always  deyeloped  in  a  large  quantity  in  the 
abdomen. 

In  order  to  proye  the  extent  of  these  opposite  qualities  or 
characteristics^  it  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  on  the  one 
hand,  obeeryations  made  on  two  rams  three  years  old,  killed  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Sdiiool  of  Alfort»  and  being,  one 
of  the  Diahley  breed,  the  other  of  the  New  Kent  breed;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  obsenrations  made  on  a  Mauchamp  ram 
fiye  years  old,  killed  by  M.  Delong-Oliquet^  butcher  at  Beiry- 
au-Bao. 

The  two  English  rams,  weighing  together  110  kilogrammes, 
produced  50  kilogrammes  of  fat^  which  could  be  taken  from  the 
external  part  of  the  body  yrithout  making  the  meat  too  lean  fen: 
consumption,  and  of — kilogrammes  onlyof  suet  in  the  abdomen; 
whilst  the  Mauchamp  ram,  weighing  31  kilogrammes^  could  not 
have  its  fat  remoyed  externally,  but  gaye  15  kilogrammes  of 
suet  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  suet  was,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  meat. 

In  breeds  so  yery  di&renf;  the  composition  of  the  blood  could 
not  be  quite  the  same.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point  I 
requested  M.  Lassigne,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Alfort,  to 
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make  a  oomparaiiTe  analysis  of  the  blood  of  a  Dishley  or  Lei- 
cester sheep  with  that  of  the  Maachamp.  The  following  is  the 
result : 


Venootbloodofa 

Venoiiabtoodofa 
UGniix'ssilkjrilMeiK 

Water 

802.3 
3.8 

800.4 

Fibrine 

3.6 

GlobuleB 

125.0 

134.6 

Albumen  and  soluble  salts  of  the 

wmn .,,.., ......  t .  w ..,  t 

68.9 

61.4 

1.000  1.000 

In  If.  Granx's  breed  is  remarked  a  decrease  of  the  water  and 
albumen,  and  an  increase  of  the  globnles. 

In  somming  up,  althongh,  throngh  the  absence  of  the  horn 
and  form  of  the  wool,  the  Maachamp  breed  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish breeds,  it  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  degree  of  oon- 
sangninity  between  them;  a  very  decided  difference  separates 
ihem.  The  composition  of  the  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same,  while  the  forms  of  the  globnles  are  very  dissimi- 
lar, particularly  that  of  the  first  animals  of  the  new  breed; 
finally,  the  secretion  of  the  fat  does  not  take  place,  either  at  the 
same  age  or  in  the. same  quantity,  nor  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
body.  These  differences  caose  the  wool  to  be  very  little  im- 
paired by  age  in  the  Maachamp  breed,  and  that  this  breed  is 
susceptible  of  bearing  a  degree  of  heat  and  undergoing  a  degree 
of  fatigue  which  must  be  avoided  vdth  the  Eoglish  sheep. 

We  must  add  that  the  new  breed  belongs  to  the  small  or, 
at  most,  the  medium  sized  merino,  but  so  far  as  the  size  of  the 
iitittwAla  is  due  to  the  barrenness  of  the  Mauehamp  farm  can 
be  easUy  changed.  Provided  vrith  better  pastures,  like  those  of 
Lahagetaux  (Vosges),  and  those  of  G^vrolles  (Cote  d'Or),  the 
breed  in  two  generations  attains  such  proportions  ^tthe 
sheep  weigh  from  forty-four  to  forty-five  ]dlogramme& 

The  final  result  attained  is  a  new  breed  of  pure  merinos, 
producing  a  very  ftof t,  very  strong,  slightly  elastic  wool,  destined 
41 
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exolosiyely  for  combing,  bat  prodacing  fleeces  of  a  light  weight 
only. 

The  question  is  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  this  breed* 
We  must  ascertain  what  profit  we  can  deriye  from  it,  and  to 
what  purposes  it  may  be  applied  in  the  future.  M.  Graux  has 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  After  twenty  years'  unre- 
mitting efforts,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  his  entire 
flock,  consisting  of  six  hundred  animals,  produce  the  new  wool 
which  he  is  seeking.  Every  breeder  who,  like  M.  Graux,  would 
undertake  to  work  out  a  practical  problem  producing  such  a 
complete  change,  would  probably  find  that  it  was  not  a  very 
lucrative  enterprise.  The  silky  breed  is  still  too  recent  to  have 
the  rams,  through  a  few  cros^s,  transmit  all  their  qualities  to 
half-breeds,  and  to  transform  them  into  sheep  with  silky  wooL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  and  the  weight  of  the  silky  fleece, 
in  which  its  value  consists,  do  not  at  present  yield  an  increase 
superior  to  that  of  a  merino  fleece. 

We  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Mauchamp  silky  wool  will  become  profitable  only  in 
the  future. 

By  this  assertion  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
advantage  may  not  be  derived  from  the  Mauchamp  rams  for 
the  improvement  of  the  intended  merino  combing  wools.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  a  series  of  trials  in  an  experi- 
mental sheep-fold,  which  the  government  has  established  first 
at  Lahagevaux  (Vosges),  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Gct- 
roUes  (Cote  d'Or). 

Bred  to  merino  ewes,  the  silky  rams  produce  very  few  lambs 
vrith  silky  wool,  and  fnany  lambs  which  preserve  the  merino 
wool,  remarkable  only  for  the  growth  of  its  length,  its  softness, 
and  its  strength  or  resistance.  When  the  animals  of  this  last 
dass  are  bred  together  the  characteristics  are  reproduced, 
whilst  it  is  exceptionally  only  that  a  few  lambs  vrith  pure  silky 
wdDls  are  produced.  If  through  breeding  to  merino  rams  we 
give  to  their  produce  a  merino  wool,  it  is  neither  very  difficult 
nor  does  it  take  long  to  modify  in  a  certain  measure  a  whole 
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flock.  At  Lahagevanx,  as  well  as  at  Gevrolles,  they  have  on 
many  animals  succeeded  in  lengtheniog  the  wool  without 
destroying  its  merino  qaalities.  Here  are  the  comparatiye 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  sheep  which  I  shall  call 
Manchamp-merino,  and  upon  sheep  of  the  Bambouillet  type. 
The  growth  of  the  Kambooillet  merino  and  that  of  the  Manchamp 
merino,  raised  and  fed  in  the  same  pastures,  the  same  sheep- 
folds,  do  not  sensibly  differ,  as  we  can  see  by  the  following 
weight,  ascertained  at.  OevroUes  immediately  after  the  shear- 
ing: 

Kilogrammes. 

The  merino  sheep  of  more  than  30  months  old  weighed 48,018 

Haachamp  merino 46,753 

The  merino  sheep  of  30  months 46,750 

Manchamp  merino 45,069 

The  yearling  merino 41,083 

Manchamp  merino 41,643 

The  6  months  merino  ewes 25,045 

Manchamp  merino 24,500 

The  5  months  merino  ram 32,857 

Manchamp  merino , 33,325 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  weight  of  the  animals  and  the  weight 
of  their  fleeces  washed  on  the  back,  we  obtain  this  result,  that 
100  kilogrammes  of  live  weight  haye  produced  wool,  washed  on 
the  back,  from — 

KUognmmea. 

Merino  sheep  of  more  than  30  months 3,975 

Manchamp  merino 4,252 

From  the  merino  sheep  of  30  months 4,840 

Manchamp  merino. 4,894 

Prom  the  yearling  merino 5,623 

Isi  These  tables  prove  how  near  to  each  other  the  two 
breeds  have  been  brought,  both  with  regard  to  the  produce  of 
meat,  and  that  of  the  wool  washed  on  their  back. 

2d.  They  prove  in  what  proportions  the  fleeces  decrease  by 
the  effect  of  age  and  that  of  gestation. 
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The  secretion  of  the  wool  becomes  somewhat  less  from  the 
second  to  the  third  jear;  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  it 
becomes  still  less,  bnt  for  two  causes,  the  age  and  conditicm  of 
gestation  of  the  sheep,  for  it  is  only  after  80  months  that  they 
commence  to  bear  (carry).  The  merino  and  the  Mauohamp 
merino,  well  fed,  lose  howeyer  but  the  ninth  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool  they  produce  in  the  second  year. 

3d.  The  table  proTCS  still  that  the  sheep  descended  from 
the  Mauchamp  rams,  but  which  have  not  acquired  a  wool 
entirely  smooth  and  silky,  have  not  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
apart  of  their  fleece  at  the  time  of  suckling,  as  it  unfortunately 
happens  to  be  silky  Mauchamp. 

The  Bambouillettype  very  strongly  resembles  the  Mauohamp- 
merino. 

Let  us  see  what  results  the  wools  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
ottestf  when  scoured  and  combed;  it  is  here  that  the  advantage 
of  using  the  Mauchamp  rams  will  be  made  manifest 

M.  Pichat,  manager  of  the  sheep-fold  of  Qevrolles,  and  II. 
Plivart,  comber  at  Brion,  county  of  Montigny-sur-Aube,  have 
pursued  these  trials,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  totality  of  the 
merino  and  Mauchamp-merino  wools  produced  in  1847,  at 
Gevrolles. 

They  sorted  from  the  Bambouillet  wools,  a  dass  not  well 
adapted  for  combing,  10  per  cent  designated,  in  the  manufac- 
tory, by  the  name  of  ofihl  (abass).  In  the  second  lot  (Mau- 
champ-merino  wools),  the  ofihl  (abass)  was  only  7^  per  cent 

The  first  lot  (merino)  lost  in  scouring. 41  e-lOpercent 

The  second  lot  (Ifaachamp-merino)  lost  in  sconring 32  7-10     <* 

The  merino  lot  yieldedin  •'coenr" 39  1-10     " 

The  Maachamp-merino  in      *•      60  8-10     " 

The  merino  produced  inblonsse 19  3-10     <' 

The  Maachamp-merino       **      17  ** 

What  shall  we  conclude  from  these  facts  other  than  that  the 
use  of  a  Mauchamp  ram  can,  by  one  single  coupling  and  with- 
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out  entirely  changing  the  nature  of  the  fleeces^  render  them 
moreprodaetive? 

The  ofifal  (abass)  are  less  considerable  when  sorting.  The 
proportion  of  combed  wool  or  <<coenr  "  wool  is  much  greater. 

In  this  experiment  I  giye  as  an  example  wool  which  had  been 
a  little  thickened  by  the  use  of  the  Maachamp  rams.  Oonse- 
qnently,  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  qualities  of  combed 
wools  into  first,  second,  third,  fourth,"  fifth  and  sixth  qualities, 
the  Mauchamp-merino  lot  has  not  been  so  advantageous  as  the 
Bambouillet  lot  Neyertheless,  in  estimating  each  of  these 
qualities,  according  to  a  scale  which  would  reach  from  17  francs 
to  9  fr.  75  (these  are  the  prices  of  1847)  M.  Plivart  and  his 
partners — M.  M.  Tames,  Yanfronard  and  Noirot,  estimate  that 
100  kilogrammes  of  the  Mauchamp-merino  wool  from  the  flock 
of  Qevrolles  had  acquired,  as  compared  with  the  merino  wool 
of  the  same  flock,  an  overralue  of  12}  per  cent. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  these  estimates,  made  by  skillful 
and  conscientious  men,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Let  us  add  that  If.  Bietey,  who  is  a  spinner,  and  in  daily 
relation  with  manufacturers,  entertains  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  these  Mauchamp-merino  wools.  M.  Bietey,  in  1846,  wrote 
to  me  that  breeding  the  Mauchamp  rams  to  merino  ewes  pro- 
duce certainly  a  very  advantageous  wool  for  combing,  prefer- 
able to  the  German  wool  for  length,  nerve  and  quantity.  As 
soft  as  the  latter,  they  are  less  felting,  an  important  advantage 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  muslins  {moualin-de-laine).  It 
used  with  caution  and  intelligence  the  Mauchamp  breed  can,  at 
anytime,  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  merino  wool 
intended  to  be  combed. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  mention  that  the  amount 
of  combed  wool  used  in  France  is  really  enormous.  A  state- 
ment of  the  woolen  industry  published  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  jury  of  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  French  industry,  by 
M.  L^entU,  estimates  at  800  millions  the  annual  value  of  all 
the  tissues  composed,  wholly  or  partly,  of  wool;  and  it  esH- 
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mates  at  180  millioos  the  staffs  not  printed,  (non  foulies,) 
mannfactared  especially  in  Paris,  Mnlhonse,  Beims,  Ameinfl, 
Boubaix,  eta  A  market  would,  therefore,  not  be  wanting  for  a 
merino  wool  whose  lock  should  be  lengthened  and  whose  staple 
made  more  resisting  by  the  use  of  the  Mauchamp  rams.  In  the 
present  state  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  two 
kinds  of  merino  sheep  appear  to  be  necessary:  the  one  must 
supply  the  wool  intended  for  doth;  the  other,  that  which  is 
required  for  the  stu£Es  not  milled  (pressed).  The  animals  of 
the  first  category  must  have  their  locks  short,  very  full  and 
Tery  elastic.  If  the  lock  loses  these  qualities,  the  fleece  wiU 
lose  in  value.  In  order  that  these  qualities  might  be  developed 
to  the  highest  degree,  the  choice  of  the  breed  is  not  sufficient; 
it  is  still  necessary  that  the  fleece,  which  is  of  a  high  price, 
should  be  impaired  neither  by  folding,  nor  by  trakshuhakce, 
nor  by  an  abundant  food. 

Hie  folding  acts  in  a  very  decided  manner  upon  the  fine 
wool,  undulated,  and  because  the  bulk  of  the  wool  ofiers  a  sur- 
face so  much  the  greateras  the  staples  are  more  numerous  and 
thinner. 

The  transhumance,  which  is  in  efiect  to  expose  for  a  longer 
time  these  staples  to  the  injuries  of  external  bodies,  is  still  more 
injurious. 

Theefifect  produced  by  feeding  is  incontestable.  A  very 
abundant  food  is  indispensable  to  the  development  in  a  few 
years  of  the  animals,  and  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  possible  for 
consumption,  is  opposed  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  fleeces, 
a  quaUty  of  the  first  importance  in  those  which  must  be 
carded. 

If  we  endeavor  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  these  efieota  caused 
by  feeding  upon  the  longer,  straighter  and  less  fine  wools  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  stufGs  not  milled  (fulled),  we  will  see  that 
the  staple  becomes  thicker,  and  acquires  as  a  compensation  a 
strength  of  resistance  very  useful  in  combing. 

In  the  production  of  these  two  species  of  wool,  the  one  in- 
tended for  carding,  the  other  for  combing,  the  French  breeders 
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have  the  Germans  for  their  principal  competitors;  npon  the 
London  markets  they  most  compete  with  the  Australian 
colonists,  whose  exports  increase  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  It 
then  becomes  interesting  to  dwell  npon  the  comparatiye 
positions  of  the  French,  German  and  Australian  producers. 
In  France,  the  sheep  must  compensate  for  food  by  its  wool,  its 
meat  and  its  manure;  we  must  add  the  milk  also  in  several 
parts  of  the  South. 

The  breeder  acts  wisely  in  not  allowing  too  great  an  im- 
portance to  the  first  of  these  productions,  when  it  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  In  the  departments 
where  the  breeding  is  managed  with  intelligence,  the  breeders 
consent  with  reluctance  only  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  folding  (penning)  of  their  lands,  for  they  find  in  this 
practice,  besides  the  means  of  saving  the  expense  of  the 
carriage  of  the  manure,  the  possibility  of  burying  the  manure 
of  the  sheep  before  that,  through  its  fermentation,  it  has  lost  a 
part  of  its  fertilizing  principles. 

In  Australia  this  will  be  easUy  understood.  The  cultural  and 
commeroial  cotiditions  differ  widely  from  those  in  France. 
There  the  lands  which  are  not  exhausted  through  the  culture 
of  cereals  require  but  little  manure;  the  meat  is  not  sold  to  any 
considerable' extent;  the  production  of  the  wool  is  sufficient  to 
give  some  value  to  the  lands  which  otherwise  have  almost  none. 
It  will  be  understood  how  important  this  production  becomes 
since  it  constitutes  the  mo9t  powerful  means  of  colonization. 
One  might  believe  that  in  Gtermany  the  position  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  merinos  is  quite  the  same  as  it  is  in  France;  but,  when 
we  examine  it  closely,  we  are  not  long  in  being  convinced  that^ 
with  respect  to  climate  and  certain  conditions  of  economy,  it 
is  &r  from  being  the  same,  at  least  in  the  parts  of  Germany 
where  they  devote  themselves  generally  to  the  production  of 
fine  WQol. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  proprietors  of  fine  flocks  do  not  Uve  in 
countries  where  the  winters  are  colder  and  specially  longer  than 
in  France.    The  winter  fallowing  of  the  sheep  in  the  sheep-folds 
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is  there  more  oomplete,  and  lasts  longer  than  in  onr  oountiy; 
thus  this  stabnlation  contribntes  to  the  qoaliiy  of  the  wool, 
which  is  thns  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  external  bodiea 
Wishing  to  make  the  long  winter-keeping  to  whioh  they  are 
obliged  to  subject  their  flocks  profitable,  the  Germans  strive  to 
avoid  all  the  causes  that  may  injure  the  wooL  It  is  therefore 
exceeding  rare  that  they  have  their  sheep  folded  before 
shearing. 

A  reason  other  than  that  which  is  caused  by  the  length  of  the 
winters  invites  the  Gtermans  to  endeavor  to  produce  fine  wool 
of  the  first  quaUty,  is  the  very  little  value  which  the  meat  of  the 
sheep  obtains.  Hie  depreciation  of  this  food  it  seems  might 
be  explained  not  only  by  the  small  number  of  the  population 
of  that  country,  but  also  by  abundance  of  game  which  exists  in 
Gtermany;  and  this  abundance  of  game  is  accounted  for  in  its 
turn  by  the  comparatively  great  extent  of  woods  and  forests 
which  still  cover  that  country,  Q^rmany,  v^ith  the  exception  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  having,  according  to  Lengerke,  35  per 
cent,  of  its  territory  covered  vdth  forests;  Austria  39  per  cent; 
Prussia  29  per  cent,  and  France  12  per  cent.  only.  There 
exists  in  these  differences  one  of  the  reasons  which  for  a  kmg 
time  will  make  the  German  sheep  much  more  productive 
through  its  wool  than  through  its  meat  The  fact  is  that  the 
ovine  species  multiplies  very  rapidly,  particularly  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  wool  can  acquire  much  softness,  fineness 
and  qualiiy.  This  is  noticed  particularly  in  the  north  and 
north-east,  that  is  to  say  in  a  great  part  of  old  Prussia^  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  etc.,  where  small 
sheep  of  the  breed  called  Electoral  are  very  popular. 

Being  engaged  only  in  improving  the  fleeces,  and  at  libeHgr 
to  neglect  to  a  certain  extent^  the  production  of  meat  and 
sometimes  even  that  of  manure^  the  AustraliaBS,  the  Gennani 
and  Bevcral  other  nationa  are  able  to  produce  fine  wools  witb 
mnch  facility. 

From  these  observationa  let  ub  not  eonclode  that  it  ia 
oecefisary  to  abandon  these  sorts  of  wools  in  Pranea    Their 
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greftt  Talne  must  induce  us  to  produce  them  wheneyer  it  is 
praotieal;  but  it  was  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  all 
the  droumstanoes  which  fayor  its  production. 

Neither  must  we  admit  that  aU  our  breeders  should  now 
neglect  the  carding  wools  to  engage  exdusiVely  in  the  comb- 
ing. It  is  eyen  desirable  that  we  should  now  study  better  than 
in  the  past,  the  flocks  which  produce  in  Germany  the  best 
carding  wooL  The  Germans,  who  surpass  us  in  this  kind  of 
industry,  possess  probably  types  more  adyantageous  than  those 
in  France.  Thus,  certain  flocks  with  fine  wool  of  good  repute 
in  our  country  do  not  have  their  fleeces  sufficiently  thick.  In 
selecting  rams  producing  yery  thick  fleeces  we  shall  succeed  in 
obtaining  with  each  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool 
for  carding. 

But  these  limits  (reserves)  established,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  use  of  the  combing  wool  has  been  greatly  developed, 
that  a  great  number  of  breeders  have  an  interest  to  produce 
them,  and  finally,  that  the  new  or  Mauchamp  breed  can 
contribute  to  the  improvemekit  of  them  by  increasing  the  length, 
the  softness,'  and  the  strength  or  resistance.  To  establish  these 
facts  and  to  direct  the  breeders  in  a  new  path,  I  have  depended 
on  the  opinion  of  practical  men;  I  have  used  comparative 
experiments,  and  I  have  quoted  figures.  I  do  not  intend  that 
these  figures  are  to  be  considered  as  intended  to  establish  a 
rule  with  which  to  measure  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  M. 
Oraux's  discovery.  In  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  all  the  animals  of  the  Mauchamp  breed  of 
the  same  qualities;  but  this  is  not  observed  in  any  type,  even 
in  those  which  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  homogeneous. 
When,  for  example,  the  administration  of  agriculture  sells  rams 
at  Bambouillet  which,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  belong  to  a 
family  free  from  any  mixture  with  other  families^  it  always 
happens  that  some  rams  are  very  much  sought  affcer,  and  sold 
at  very  high  prices,  and  others  that  do  not  sell  so  well  are 
abandoned.  This  proceeds  from  that,  after  having  selected  a 
breed,  the  experienced  breeders  select  the  ram  which  suits 
42 
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them  best,  in  an  absolute  manner  as  well  as  in  a  relative  man- 
ner. I  say  in  an  absolute  manner,  because  there  are  qualitieB 
which  always  suit;  they  are  those  which  indicate  a  good  consti- 
tution and  a  good  health.  I  say  in  a  relative  manner,  because 
in  the  selection  of  a  ram,  it  is  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  sheep  to  which  he  is  to  be  bred,  and  the  object 
which  is  sought  to  be  obtained. 

These  reflections  should  always  be  presented  to  the  minds 
of  the  breeders  who  select  rams  in  the  flock  of  Mauchamp  and 
OeyroUes.  The  first  of  these  flocks  has  small  sized  rams,  whose 
wool  is  straight^  smooth  and  silky;  the  second  has  rams  of  a 
large  size,  whose  wool  is  long  and  soft,  and  presents  still  the 
nature  of  the  merino  wooL  The  issue  of  rams  of  Mauchamp 
and  merino  sheep,  these  rams  of  Gevrolles  may  be  designated, 
as  I  have  said,  under  the  name  of  Mauchamp  merinos. 

The  breeders  who  haye  an  interest  in  preserving  the  size  of 
their  animals  ought  not»  in  my  opinion,  to  become  frightened 
«t  the  weight  of  the  Mauchamp  ram&  In  using  them  only  for 
^  sing^  cross,  and  by  feeding  the  lambs  abundantly,  the 
weight  of  their  sheep  will  not  sensibly  decrease.  We  may,  as 
an  instance,  mention  the  weight  of  the  Mauchamp  and 
Bambouillet  sheep,  dropped  and  fed  at  GtevroUes. 

When  the  sheep  one  possesses  have  a  very  thick  fleece,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  use  of  the  Mauchamp  rams> 
who0e  staples  are  not  very  dose  to  each  other.  One  essential 
pmnt  is,  to  obtain  much  wool;  one  may  have  seen  in  this  notice 
that  the  Manchamp-Bambouillet  sheep  gave  more  than  the 
mothers  which  bore  them. 

But  when  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  are  a  litUe  light,  or  when 
^one  has  used  rams  having  wool  entirely  silky  for  the  first  time, 
the  preference  may  be  given  to  the  rams  of  GtevroUes;  because 
it  is  important  to  have  fleeces  not  too  much  open,  and  because 
now  it  is  3iot  prudent  to  endeavor  to  find  a  wool  entirely  alky. 
The  new  breed  of  Mauchamp,  which  improves  every  year,  can, 
in  a  short  time,  be  used  for  the  production  of  those  woolens, 
<rf  which,  vdthout  any  doubt,  our  manufacturers  wiU  derive 
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great  adyantage;  it  may  be  in  nsiog  them  alone,  it  may  be  in 
blending  them  with  the  silk  and  the  down  of  the  Cashmere;  but 
we  must  know  how  to  wait  Based  upon  the  facts  and  the 
considerations  presented  in  this  memorial,  my  opinion  is  that 
it  is  right,  for  the  present,  still  to  limit  the  use  of  the  new 
breed  to  the  improvement  of  the  merino  fleececf,  in  which  a 
medium  fineness  and  length,  a  great  strength  of  resistance, 
much  softness  and  weight  is  sought. 
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CLASS  m— mssroxDB. 

E.  Phelps,  Pontlac,  boU  Pontlac,  8  yean,  lei,  $40;  E.  Phelps,  PodUsc,  bull  calf  Impeacb- 
ment^  0  moDths,  IsmiO;  E.  Phelps,  PoDtiac,  cow  Rose,  8  yean,  Ist,  |10;  E.  Phelps,  Pontltc, 
Lively,  1  year,  1st,  $20;  E.  Phelps,  Poniiac,  heifer  calf  Cora,  6  weeks,  1st,  |10. 

L  H.  BUTTERFIELD, 
A.  S.  BROOKS, 
J.  LBSSETBR, 
J.  C.  HOWARD, 

OommiUee. 


CLASS  IT— ATSSBIRXS. 

AgricuUnral  Ck)llege,  Lansing,  bull  Donald  Dha,  4  yean,  for  exhibition  only.    S.  C.  Rose 
k  Co.,  Ck>ldwater,  bull  General,  4  years,  Ist,  |40. 

SAXFORD  HOWARD, 

E.  PHELPS, 

C.  DERBYSHIRE, 

Committee. 


0LAB8  ▼— ALDCRKVre  AITO  OALL0WAT& 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  baU  Victory,  4  yean,  for  exhibition  only.  Wniiam  Davey,. 
Detroit,  Polled  Angus  cow,  8  years,  1st,  $40. 

The  Jndges  believe  that  Mr.  Davey*s  cows  are  not  the  Galloway,  bat  that  they  are  the  PoUed 
Angus  breed.  They  therefore  recommend  that  Mr.  Davey  be  awarded  a  gratuity  equal  to  the 
first  premium  offered  on  Galloway  cows. 

&  HOWARD, 

C.  DERBYSHIRE, 

E.  PHELPS, 


CLASB  VI— nUMi  or  TOOBOirOIIBRSD  OATILS. 

Calvin  Pierce,  Disco,  herd  of  Devons,  1st,  |M.     H.  Warner,  Dexter,  herd,  bull  and  foor 
progeny,  1st,  |60;  Calvin  Pierce,  Disco,  herd,  bull  and  four  progeny,  Sd,  $S5. 

W.  R  SCHUYLER, 
W.  H.  ARNOLD, 
A.  a  HOAG, 


CLASS  Vn— GBADS  CATTLB. 

J  S.  Tibbits,  Nankin,  cow,  0  years,  1st,  $16;  Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  cow,  4  years,  9d,  $10. 
H.  A.  Snyder,  Greenfield,  heifer,  8  years,  1st,  $10;  Wm.  Slater,  Sprlngwells,  heifer,  8  years, 
2d,  $«.  J.  SL  Tibbits,  Nankin,  heifer,  2  yean,  1st,  $7;  Michael  Ryan,  Detroit,  heifer,  2  jmn, 
ad,  fS.    K  McPlienoa,  Uvonia,  heirer,  1  year,  lei,  $« ;  E.  Pbelpe^  FodI^,  heifer,  1  jcar^  U, 
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$i.  C.  U  Bkncfaard,  Morond,  pair  8t«era,  2  yean,  Ist^  $12.  C.  J.  Spragae,  FarailDgtoD,  ptir 
■KMWi,  2  yeuB,  2d,  $10.  C  L.  Blandianl,  Morencl,  pair  steers,  1  year,  oommittee  recommend 
as  worthy  of  a  premium.  A.  C  Porter,  Detroit,  heifer  caU;  6  months,  let,  $6.  Hiram  Artxir, 
Ann  Aitor,  grade  steer,  6  years,  commended ;  A.  C.  Porter,  Detroit,  boll,  4  years,  commended ; 
Homer  Bector,  Gady,  bull,  2  years,  commended;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farmington,  pair  twin  calves 
4  months,  commended. 

P.  FOWLER, 
L.  SPRAGUE, 
Q.  M.  DERBYSHIRE, 

CommiUee. 


CLASS  Vin— WOBKUfO  OXKI  AND  8TKER8. 

Seven  yeort  old. 
F.  Fowler,  Reading,  1st,  $20;  J  D.  Perry,  Redford,  2d,  $15. 

Steers. 

F.  Fowler,  Beadii«,  4  years,  1st,  $15;  A.  a  Porter,  Detroit,  2d,  $10.  J.  B.  Arms,  Dexter, 
$  years,  1st,  $10;  F.  Fowler,  Reading,  2d,  $7.  J.  U,  PoRy,  Bedfbrd,  trained  oxen,  7  ymn, 
im,  $ia  A.  C.  Porter,  per  Jedeklah  Benedict,  trained  4  yesar  old  steers,  $6.  C.  J.  Spragne,  1 
year  old,  $5. 

W.  R.  SCHUYLER, 
A.aHOAG, 
J.  E.  ALLEN, 
WH.  CANFIELD, 

Committee, 


CLASS  n— PAT  OATTLI. 

W.  D.  Page,  Morenci,  for  (kt  steers,  6  years,  Ist,  $20;  J.  &  P.  Raoss,  Detroit,  for  tki  oxen,  6 
yeaiB,  2d,  $10.    William  Smith,  Detroit,  (kt  cow,  4  years,  Ist,  $10;  William  Smith,  Detroit, 

M,  $7.  

Wli.  WHIXFIELD, 
Wlf.  RALLBNBCBT, 
JAMES  SATTBRLEE, 

ComwUttee, 


DIVISION  B-H0R8ES. 


Elttoi  Grey,  TecomsA,  staUion  Morris,  4  years,  1st,  $60;  H.  Chappell,  Detroit,  stalUon, 
Book  Mtrandi,  2d,  $26.  H.  ChappeU,  Detroit,  stallion,  Chas.  E.  Stnart,  8  years,  1st,  $20; 
Undon  4  Alrord,  Camden,  stalUon,  Rhoderick  Dhn,  2d,  $10.  E.  N.  WiUoox,  Detroit, 
staUlon,  Maitland,  2  yeais,  1st,  $12.  E.  N.  WlUcox,  Detroit,  stallion.  Golden  Plover, 
1  >ear,  1st,  |ia  E.  N.  WiUcox,  Detroit,  stalUon  foal,  Gladstone,  Ist,  $0.  E.  N.  Willoox, 
Detroit,  brood  mare,  Magdalena,  with  colt  by  side,  6  years  or  over,  1st,  $20.  K.  C.  Barker, 
Detroit,  brood  mare,  with  colt  by  side,  4  years,  1st,  $15.  E.  N.  WiUcox,  Detroit,  brood  mare, 
Madostone,  without  colt,  4  years,  Ist,  $12;  H.  ChappeU,  Detroit,  brood  mare,  Fanny  Howard, 
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withoat  colt,  4  years,  2d,  $8.    H.  Ghappell,  Detroit,  mare  Annette,  3  years,  Ut,  $12;  E  N. 

Wnioox,  Detroit,  mare  Him,  2d,  $8.    E.  N.  Willoox,  Detroit,  mare  Hoddkstone,  2  yetn, 

1st,  f  10. 

K.  E.  CROFOOT, 
GENERAL  CUSTER, 
WM.  C.  DUNCAN, 
A.  J.  DEAN, 

CkfMMUtec 


GLASS  XI— HOBSia  PAKT  THOBOUOHBBn). 

Calvin  A.  Green,  Pontiac,  staUion,  4  years,  Magna  of  Avon,  1st,  $60;  H.  £.  Cady,  Mead*! 
mUs,  stallion,  Eagle  Eye,  2d,  $25.  Robert  S.  Campbell,  UUca,  stallion,  8  years.  Gen. 
Sherman,  1st,  $15— oondiUonal  that  be  files  pedigree.  Y.  E.  Benton,  Linden,  stalUon,  2  yetn 
old,  Plover,  ist,  $12.  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  brood  mare,  5  years,  colt  by  side,  1st,  $20;  E. 
N.  Wlllcox,  Detroit,  brood  mare,  5  years  and  over,  Wlnnona,  2d,  $12L  A.  D.  Power,  Farmii^- 
ton,  mare,  4  years,  withont  oolt,  DoUy,  1st,  $12.  H.  A.  Flint,  Ann  Aibor,  mare,  8  yetn^  1st, 
$12;  H.  A.  Flint,  Ann  Aitor,  mare,  2d,  |&  Richard  Lewis,  Bnuty,  mare,  2  years,  TeOow 
Rose,  1st,  $10;  H.  A.  Flint,  Ann  Arbor,  mare  2d,  $8.  K  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  mare,  1  year, 
Ist,  $7.  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  filly  foal,  1st,  $5;  Calvin  A.  Green,  Pontiac,  filly  fbal,  2d, 
$1  J.T.  Bateman,  Walled  Lake,  gelding,  4  years,  Dea.  Smith,  1st,  $12;  A,  D.  Power,  Fun- 
ngton,  gelding,  4  years,  2d,  $&  T.  E.  Benton,  Linden,  gelding,  three  years,  Prince,  1st, 
$10;  C.  IL  Sly,  Rymonth,  gelding,  Billy,  2d,  $8. 

M.  E.  CROFOOT, 
GENERAL  CUSTER, 
WM.  C.  DUNCAN, 
A.  J.  DEAN, 

CommiOee. 


CLASS  XU— DOBSn  OT  ALL  WOKK. 

W.  H.  Drew,  Birmingham,  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over.  Coachman,  1st,  $50;  OoL  J.  E 
Wood,  Adrian,  stallion,  M.  Paymaster,  2d,  $25.  J.  B.  Coonley,  Farmtaigton,  stallion,  8  yeirs 
and  over,  Bashaw,  Jr.,  1st,  $15;  A.  Swlnerion,  Dnndee,  stallion,  Brick  Pomeroy,  2il,  $ia 
Orson  IngaUs,  Almont,  stallion,  2  years,  Fox,  1st,  $12;  H.  A.Snyder,  Greenfield,  stalUoo,  2d, 
$8.  Homer  Rector,  Cady,  stallion  foal,  1st,  $0 ;  H.  Sprsgne,  Big  Beaver,  stallion  foal,  2d,  11 
H.  A.  Flint,  Ann  Arbor,  gelding  colt,  4  years,  Ist,  $12;  C.  A.  Green,  Pontiac,  gekling  colt, 
Dick,  2d,  $8.  Orson  Ingalls,  Almont,  brood  mare,  5  years  and  over,  with  oolt  by  Bide,  lit, 
$20;  J.  a  TIbblts,  Nankin,  brood  mare,  2d,  $12.  J.  8.  TIbblts,  Nankin,  filly,  2  yetn,  KeUe, 
Ist,  $10;  J.  D.  Perry,  Bedford,  filly,  Maiy,  2d,  fO.    Orson  IngallF,  Almont,  filly  foal,  Ist,  f& 

C.  T.  LOCKWOOD, 
ELUOTT  GRAY, 
CHAS.  MONROE, 
J.  H.  CANNIFF, 

Commmec 
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CLA88  Zin— B0AINRIB8  AHD  TBOTTDIO  STOCK. 

A.  C  Flak,  CoUwater,  staUlon  Mambrino  Chief;  5  jean  and  over,  with  6  colts,  Ist,  $100;  A. 

Walss,  Fraser,  stallion  Bob  Hunt«r,  with  6  colts,  ad,  $60.    J.  D.  Franklin,  Jackson,  stallion. 

Grey  Eagle,  4  yean  and  oyer,  Ist,  $59;  K.  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  stallion  Grey  Erie/ 2d,  $26.    J. 

J.  Oakley,  Detroit,  gelding,  8  years,  Mike  Hays,  1st,  $10;  A.  G.  Fisk,  Coldwaier,  gelding,    2 

years,  Dexter,  Jr.,  1st,  $10;  William  Lockwood,  Detroit,  stallion,  2  years,  Billy  Lockwood, 

2d,  $&    A.  C.  Fisk,  Ck>kiwater,  staUion,  1  year,  1st,  $10;  A.  G.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  stallion,  2d, 

$e.    A.  Wales,  Fraser,  stallion  foal,  1st,  $0.    Mrs.  A.  E.  Bussell,  Detroit,  brood  mare,  6  years 

and  over,  colt  by  side,  1st,  $26.    Charles  Smock,  Detroit,  brood  man,  0  years,  without  colt,  1st, 

$i0;  James  Barnes,  PonUac,  brood  mare,  2d,  $10;  C.  IL  Sly,  Plymonth,  mare,  4  years,  withoot 

colt,  ad,  $8.    K.  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  mare,  8  years.  Belle,  1st,  $10;  W.  T.  Campbell,  Moont 

demens,  mare.  Belle  Hahone,  2d,  $6.    A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  maro,  2  years,  Fanny  Johnson, 

1st)  $6;  A.  a  Fisk,  Coldwater,  maro,  1  year,  Kitty,  1st,  $7.    CoL  J.  B.  Wood,  Adrian,  pair 

driTing  horses,  Jack  and  mate,  1st,  $60;  Wm.  A.  Owen,  Detroit,  pair  driying  horses,  Kitty 

and  mate,  2d,  $80;  Lewis  Barnes,  Pontiac,  pair  driving  horses,  8d,  $20.     W.  B.  Darling, 

Detroit,  single  trotting  horse,  Ristori,  1st,  $80;  J.  Welch,  Canandaigna,  single  trotting  horse. 

Lady  Jackson,  2d,  $20;  John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  single  trotting  horse,  Maximilian,  8d, 

$10. 

A.  J.  DEAN, 

C.  T.  GORHAM, 

C.  J.  HATES, 

O.  A.  CARTER, 

E.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

Committee, 


CLASS  XIV— ORAUQBT  HOBSSS. 

a  J.  Bnckland,  Goelph,  Canada,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Sampson,  1st,  $80.  F.  fil  Sibley, 
Detroit,  stallion,  8  years  and  over.  Punch,  1st,  $10;  F.  B.  Sibley,  Detroit,  stallion,  Chub,  2d, 
$8 .    A .  Fisher,  Oak,  pair  draught  horses,  1st,  $16. 

HARVET  HAINES, 
C.  E.  MIGKLET, 
JAMES  N.  BENNETT, 
R.  PURSELL, 

Committee, 


CLASS  XV— CAHBUOB   ASD   BVQQY   HOPSBS. 

C  L.  Blanchard,  Morend,  matched  carriage  horses,  18  hands  and  over,  1st,  $60;  John 

Starkweather,  Ypsilant^  matched  carriage  horses,  18  hands  and  over,  2d,  $26.    Jas.  C.  DeYoe, 

Jackson,  matched  carriage  horses,  under  16  hands,  1st,  $40;  J.  H.  Morris,  Pontiac,  matched 

carriage  horses,  under  18  hands,  2d,  $20.    Wm.  C.  Duncan,  Detroit,  matched  carriage  horses, 

8  years  old,  let,  $16.    John  Strong,  Detroit,  single  carriage  horse,  Ist,  $8.   J.  H.  Boden, 

Romeo,  single  carriage  horse,  8  years,  1st,  $6;  George  Green,  Farmington,  single  carriage 

horse,  2d,  $6. 

A.  J.  DEAN, 

G.  T.  GORHAM, 

M.  E.  CROFOOT, 

ComwtHtee, 
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OLASfl  Xn— BA]M>L1  BOMBS. 

8.  H.  Smlttien,  Detroit^  gentle  aaddto  hone,  Isi,  $16;  BUioU  Onjr,  Tecamseh,  gent's  SBddle 
hone,  9d,  $10. 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER, 
A.  8.  BERRT, 
J.  C.  DEYOE, 

CSpMmiMee. 


H.  B.  Chapman,  Reading,  pair  matched  hones,  1,200  lbs.  and  over,  Ist,  $S0.  R.  Lee,  Fann* 
ington,  pair  matched  horms,  under  1,200  lbs.,  Isi,  $S0;  A  B.  Donnelson,  Pontiac,  pair 
matched  horses,  nnder  1,200  lbs.,  2d,  $10. 

WM.  C.  DUNCAN, 
P.  L.  SWORD, 
J.  C.  DEYOE, 

Cammitiee. 


CLASS  XTin—JACKS  AKD  MULES. 

George  Gibson,  Wayne,  Spanish  jack,  7  years,  1st,  $80;  A.  B.  Balcer,  Somerset,  2d,  $15. 
Henry  Lyon,  Adams,  pair  of  aged  males,  Ist,  $10;  Henry  Lyon,  Adams,  pair  of  aged  molea, 
2d,  $6.  Henry  Lyon,  Adams,  Jenny,  1st,  $8.  Henry  Lyon,  Adams,  show  of  yoang  moles, 
1st,  $20. 

S.  B.  WAKEHELD, 
A.  8.  BERRY, 
W.P.CLARK, 

CronMitUc 


TRIALS  OS  SPBBO. 

Three  MintUe  HoneB^MUe  HeaU.    Bei<  2  in  a 
Alonzo  Rolfe.  Detroit,  Lady  Rolfe,  2:60,  2:48)^,  1st,  $76;  George  J.  Fuller,  Adrian,  Jack 
Sheppard,  2:60^,2d,$26. 

Stamof»-MiU  heaU,  2  ui  3. 

J.  D.  Franklin,  Jackson,  Grey  Eagle,  let,  $100, 2:80, 2:86)^;  A.  C.  Rsk,  Coldwater,  Belmont, 
2d,  $26. 

StaJOim,  Mare  or  Getding—MiU  Beats,  8  <m  6. 

H.  S.  Compton,  Rock,  Island,  lU.,  Kirkwood,  let,  $260;  Simon  Andenon,  YpsUanti,  Victor 
Hugo,  2d,  $60;  Ume,  2:82^,  2:88^,  2:86)^. 

Bttggjf  Hanet—Two  MUe  DaA. 

J.  B.  Bangh,  Detroit,  sorrel  gelding,  1st,  $76;  time,  0:04.  Protested  by  T.  J.  Bryan,  on  the 
groond  that  his  horse  won  the  race,  but  was  ruled  out  as  a  pacer.  The  Executive  Committee 
sustained  the  protest  at  its  meeting,  but  at  the  annual  meeting,  reconsidered  the  eulOect,  and 
the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Baugh.    A.  S.  Berry,  Adrian,  Billy  Weaver,  2d,  $25. 


^ 


( 
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Tkrte  Tear  Otd$^Ma9  Atat*, 

Wllltam  FoBter,  Detroit,  Sea  GoU,  1:0S,  Ist,  $100;  Landon  k  Alrord,  Oamden,  Bboderick 
Dba,  Sd,  $S6;  time,  1.M,  1:68. 

A.  Van  Slyke,  Ck>niiuia,  Highlj,  Ist,  SaoO;  A.  L.  Chappell,  Detroit,  Rabblthaab,  Sd,  $»; 
time,  d:48X,  i:4»X,  8:48;  8:68. 


DIVISION  C— SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POIJLTRT. 

CLASS  XIZ— SFAMISH  MSBIXOB. 

J.  k  6.  Wood,  LodI,  back,  2  yeais,  Ist,  $20;  J.  k  O.  Wood,  Lodi,  3d,  |ia  J.  k  G.  Wood, 
Lodi,  back,  1  year,  Ist,  $16;  J.kQ,  Wood,  Lodl,  2d,  $8.  J.  k  G.  Wood,  Lodl,  6  bock  lambs, 
Ist^  $18;  J,  kO.  Wood,  Lodl,  6  ewes,  27earB,  let,  $10;  J.  k G.  Wood,  Lodi,  6 ewes,  1  year, 
Ist,  $12;  J.  k  Q  Wood,  Lodl,  6  ewe  Umbs,  Ist,  |10. 

The  committee  on  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  report  that  there  was  bat  two  entries  of  three-year 
old  backs,  neither  of  which  was  thought  worthy  of  the  premlam  offered.  Of  the  ewes 
entered,  all  belonged  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  which  the  three-year  olds  were  exdaded,  they  not 
having  bred  lambs  the  present  season.  On  the  two-year  old  backs,  the  committee  award  the 
flrsi  premlam  to  one  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  Lodi,  and  known  as  the  Stowell  back,  and 
the  second  premlam  to  that  of  the  same  flock,  known  as  the  Hammond  back. 

B.  G.  BUELL, 
WM.  A.  DRTEH, 
EDWIN  PHELPS, 

CommitUe. 


CLASS  XX— XI0mOA2f  FUTS-WOOLS. 

L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams,  bock,  8  years,  1st,  $16;  L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams, 
2d,  $8.  L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adama^  back,  2  yeara,  1st,  $10;  L.  J.  Thompson,  North 
Adams,  2d,  $8.  J.  k  G.  Wood,  Lodl,  back,  1  year,  let,  $8;  L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams, 
2d,  $4.  L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams,  6  ewes,  2  years,  1st,  $8.  J.  k  G.  Wood,  Lodl,  5 
ewes,  1  year,  1st,  |8;  L.  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams,  2d,  $4.  L  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams, 
■6  ewe  lambs,  1st,  $6. 

A.  D.  POWER, 
H.  a  HUBD, 
H.  HUFF, 

OommttUe. 


CLASS  XZI— iOUTHDOWlf  AXO  l/tBMR  MinDLB  WOQLXD  8HEIP. 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Gsnada,  buck,  8  years,  Ist,  $16;  S.  T.  Doogbs,  Groese  Isle,  2d,  |8. 
Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada,  back,  2  years,  Ist,  |10 ;  Wm.  Newton,  Pontlac,  2d,  $6.  Samuel 
TomBy  Oshawa,  Canada,  buck,  1  year,  1st,  $8;  Henry  W.  Lord,  Pontlac,  2d,  $4.  Daniel  Whit- 
field, Pontlac,  6  buck  lambs,  1st,  |8.  Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontlac,  6  ewes,  8  years,  1st,  $10; 
William  Newton,  Pontlac,  2d,  $6.    Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontlac,  6  ewes,  2  years,  Ist,  $8;  Samuel 
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Toms,  Ofihawa,  Oanada,  2d,  $4. 
Newton,  Pontiac,  1  year,  2d,  $4. 


Henry  W.  Lord,  Pontiac,  6  ewes,  1  year,  Isi,  $8;  WilUam 
Daniel  Whitfield,  Pontiac,  6  ewe  lambs,  Ist,  $6. 

A.  IL  FITCH, 
A.  W,  SIGCIU 

OommUtte- 


Sjunuel  Toms^  OsbAnri^  Catvda^  buck,  S  yean,  Itst,  flfi;  GeorgA  Pfiel^  CbiithAiD,  c&tiula^ 
Sd,  $^  Somud  Toms,  Dthawo,  Canniia,  baelc,  2  years,  let,  flO;  John  Cawkcs,  Roeuod^  3d^  fQ. 
Wm.  LovorlDg,  Wooditockj  Canada,  buck,  lycar,  let,  |8;  James  Flub^,  Hyfle  Pirk,  Cacadap 
3df  |4.  L.  I^plcvnKt,  FariB,  Canada,  5  buck  latnba,  Ui,  |8  \  IVfUkun  Ectidrk,  Ham  Elton,  Canada, 
Mj  H*  William  Handrio,  HflmllUin,  Cfltjada,  "b  ewee,  Z  yeari,  1st,  |10;  WlUiam  XvOvieilng, 
Woodstock,  CaDBda^  3d,  fft,  WUIiam  Loverlng,  Woodetock,  Catiada,  6  ew«,  S  ycwu^  Ist,  IS; 
WUllam  Oendrio,  HamiUoa,  CamuK  2d,  |i  h.  Laplewe,  Parta^  Canada,  fi  owes,  1  year,  Im, 
fS.  SaidUDt  TdniiSj  O^hawa,  Canada^  2  ewes,  1  year,  lat,  (4.  William  Hcndrlc',  BamiJioii^ 
Canada,  5  ewe  lambs,  lat,^;  L.  Laplcrs^  Paiia,  Canada,  Sd,  fa. 

Tbe  commluee  would  i^spectrolly  report  that  the  compotltlon  In  tills  clase  waa  laifu,  and 
In  Bome  Instaneca  so  close  that  IL  was  dilhcuU  to  make  a  dociaJon.    There  was  a  lujrgfi  numtwr 

of  worthy  animals  bf^sidts  thosa  receiving  premlnme. 

HARK  HAGLE, 
i  OSaOK  IN6ALLB. 

JAMES  TOBY, 


gkma«l  Itma,  O^hawa,  Canada,  pen  of  A  fat  sheep,  Ist,  fiO;  WIlllflM  LoT«?bi£,  Woodftock, 
Cb]UdL9d,ta. 

SANFORD  HOWARD, 
THOHAS  DAWSON, 
JUBIAN  WINlfE, 


CULE3  iTiT — flwna, 

Sam  Dcl  Toms,  Oehawa,  Canada,  1  bo^r^  small  forolga  brood,  1st,  |20;  H.  D.  Court,  Battlt 
Creekf  boar  any  br«ud,  1st,  flO;  ^  O.  Caun,  BatUfi  Creole,  Chcsier  White  botir,  1st,  f6;  H.  Q. 
Court,  Chester  Wliitfl  boar,  2d,  fS;  e.  D.  Court,  Baltlo  Cnoefc,  pen  Cheater  pigs,  Ut,  ffi;  H.  0. 
Court,  Battlo  Creek,  dSs,^  t3;  J  ?*  Ttbbit^,  Xanltio,  1  Et&vx  boar,  2  yearSj  lai,  W;  J.  St  TlbUts> 
Naakln,  l£ese)t  ww,  2  yaai^,  Ist,  |fi;  Willla^n  Smith,  Detroit,  1  Suffolk  boar,  2  yews,  let, 
f«;  WlUiam  SmiLh,  Detroit,  1  Suflblk  eaw,  3  yeani,  lAL^fa;  Samuel  Toms,  O^hiwa,  Canada, 
1  Berkaliiro  sow^  14  momlm,  Ist,  ft ;  Benaand  Sto  Grey,  Gnleac  Point,  1  Int  prg,  Enex«  11 
muntha,  fS;  Bernard  Sic  Gmy,  Grofiso  Point,  2  beeping  pigs,  Estex,  S>  monthfj  |3;  Jk  SL 
TIbblta,  XankEa,  1  Yorkshire  1>d^,  S  yeaia,  f5;  S.  3.  Tibhiu,  Nankin,  Lot  YorlcEhir«  pigs,  t 
montbaj  dis.,  93;  John  Cawker,  Romeo,  ibest  lot  ct  Eraex  pigs,  let,  £A, 

a  a  STOWE, 
^  CEAB.  £.  BISSEY, 

WM.  ALLEN, 
JOSHUA  SIMMONS, 
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CLASS  XXV— POULTST. 

Mm  A.  Brink,  PeninsvUlo,  1  pair  pea  fowls,  Ist,  |2;  Mrs.  Frances  Leslie,  Dearborn,  8  domestic 
tazfcflya,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  Frances  Leslie,  Dearborn,  pair  common  geese,  Ui,  |2;  Benoit  Ste 
Onj,  GroBse  Point,  coop  gray  Dorkings,  1st,  $2;  Thomas  Blackett,  Roseville,  coop  Spanish 
Amis,  1st,  |2;  Benoit  Ste  Grey,  Groeee  Point,  coop  white  Surrey  Dorkings,  Ist^  |2;  Mrs.  A. 
Brink,  Perrinsville^  coop  gray  Brahmas,  |2;  Eddie  Austin,  Detroit,  2  silver  Poland  chickens, 
|8;  Thomas  Blackett,  Roseville,  1  pair  common  dncks,  Ist,  |2;  George  Wiloox,  Detroit,  1  pair 
Aykebniy  docks,  Ist^  |2;  Herman  Tenwinkel,  Detroit,  1  coop  pigeons,  greatest  variety  of 
bneds,  1st,  $8.    Edward  Moreton,  Detroit,  1  goat,  |3. 

D.  CLARESOK, 
LTMAN  MASON, 
0.  P.  CRANE, 

CommiUee. 


DIVISION  D— FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


J.  F.  Biyan  k  Bra,  Detroit,  plow  for  taming  onder  ^bble,  draught  212  lbs.,  1st,  |6;  J.  F. 
Bryan  k  Bra,  Detroit,  plow  for  general  use,  made  in  any  other  State,  Ist,  |6  and  dip;  F.  C. 
Goff,  Cleveland,  greensward  plow,  draught  287  fts.,  |10  and  dip. ;  F.  G.  GofT,  Cleveland,  sub- 
soil plow,  1st,  |6  and  dip;  F.  C.  Goff,  aeveland,  one  steel  plow,  dip;  0.  C.  Gale  k  Ca,  Albion, 
plow  fbr  general  use,  made  in  Michigan,  $6  and  dip;  F.  M  Mattice,  Detroit,  drain  or  ditching 
plow,  $5  and  dip;  A.  Chaney,  Detroit,  beet  plowing  with  horses,  $10  and  sUver  medal;  M.  H. 
Chase,  Royal  Oak,  plowing  with  horses,  2d,  |6  and  sUver  medal ;  Fairbanks  k  Co.,  New  York, 
one  dynamoneter,  medal. 

E.  W.  RISING, 
WILLIAM  TAFT, 
DAVID  G.  BROWN, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXV1L 

Fords  k  Howe,  Oneonta,  N.  T.,  1  two-borso  wheel  cultivator,  or  horse-hoe,  *^  dip.  Fords 
A  Howe,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1  one-horse  thill  cultivator,  Ist,  f 8.  A.  Chaney,  Detroit  Agricul- 
tural Works,  Detroit,  1  wooden  harro^,  1st,  $8.  A.  Chaney,  Detroit  Agricultural  Works, 
Detroit,  1  Implement  adapted  to  do  the  work  of  tbe  harrow,  2d,  dip.  A.  Chaney,  Detroit 
Agrtonltural  Works,  Detroit,  1  wheel  cultivator  for  fallows,  1st,  silver  medal;  A.  Chaney, 
Detroit  Agricultural  Works,  Detroit,  1  horse-hoe,  for  one  horse,  with  thills,  2d,  dip.  Van  Riper 
A  Trowbridge,  Dearborn,  1  harrow  for  general  use,  1st,  |6  and  dip.  Van  Riper  k  Trowbridge, 
Deaitom,  1  iron  harrow,  1st,  $8;  Thomas  Thorley,  Southfleld  Center,  1  one-horse  excelsior 
TOversfble  culUvator,  ad,  |3.  0.  Charles  Gale  k  Co.,  Albion,  1  machine  adapted  to  the  work 
oi  m,  harrow,  1st,  $8  and  dip.  0.  Charles  Gale  ft  Co.,  Albion,  1  one-horse  cultivator,  Ist,  $3 ; 
A.  K  Dresser,  Lowell,  1  wheel-cultivator,  2d,  dip.  rec.  Ira  Ladd,  Adrian,  two-horse  cultivator, 
Ist,  sUver  medal.  A.  Chaney,  Detroit  Agricultural  Works,  Detroit,  scarifier  and  pulverizer, 
Ist,  dip. 

JAMES  H.  HEMINGWAY, 
JOHN  C.  EMERY, 
EBER  DENISON, 
BENJAMIN  SACKETT, 

CommUtee. 
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OLAas  xzvm. 

J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro. ,  Detroit,  two-hone  seed  drUl  for  gnin,  aUver  media;  Peler  Low,  Adilu, 
broMl-oast  Boeder  calthrator  and  roDer,  snrer  medal;  TbomaB  k  Mast,  Springfield,  Oblo^  gOH 
and  dorer  seed  sower,  |2  and  dip;  Tbomaa  k  Maat,  Springfield,  O.,  gnin  drill  and  griiiwai 
BOwer,  combined,  $2  and  dip;  Charlea  Svtherland,  Romeo,  hand  com  planter,  dip;  P.  a 
Bednrtth,  Oowaglac,  seed-sower  and  roller  combined,  dip. 

J.  D.  ADAMS, 
D.  J.  BRI6G8, 
H.  (XXS, 

ClMiaHttee. 


CLASS  XXIX. 

J.  F.  Brvan  k  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  hay  feeder,  dip;  Abner  D.  Manly,  Washington,  1  hoisting  and 
transferring  pulley,  with  apparatus,  etc. ,  dip;  J.  H.  Gordon,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  self-xaUng  and 
binding  harvester,  silver  medal;  J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  imfter  hook,  dip;  F.  W. 
Tucker,  Loirell,  variety  of  rakes  and  cradles,  dip;  J.  B.  Gordon  k  Ga,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  self- 
raking  and  binding  harvester,  dip.  on  binder;  J.  M.  Wanzer  k  Ca,  Chicago,  1  sulky  bofae- 
rake,  1st,  |8;  £.  B.  Dewey,  Pontiac,  1  horso  hay-fork,  2d,  dip;  J.  P.  Coonley,  Farmlngtoo,  1 
patent  horse  pitchfbrk,  Ist,  silver  medal 

The  committee  on  haylog  and  harvesting  implements  beg  leave  to  report  that  there  was  m. 
fine  display  of  mowers,  reapers,  and  harvesters,  but  the  several  exhibitors  only  placed  their 
machines  on  exhibition  with  the  understandlDg  that  there  should  be  no  OMupetition,  as  any 
reward  that  might  be  made,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  without  any  test  or  trial,  nie 
committee  also  report  that  they  (bund  on  exhibition  a  ftall  assortment  of  almost  every  vartedy 
of  tools  and  machines  adapted  to  harvesting  work,  many  of  which  were  comparatively  nmr 
inventions  or  great  improvements  on  old.  That  the  committee  did  not  have  in  many  of  tbann, 
a  sufficient  test  to  enable  them  to  do  Justice  to  themseves  in  making  their  awards.  Ibey 
noticed  on  exhibition  a  self-binding  attachment,  th^t  seemed  to  do  its  work  well  and  wHh. 
expedition,  and  seems  to  deserve  a  spedal  noUoe  and  premium;  also,  a  hoisting  and  timnafer- 
ring  pulley,  etc  Your  committee  gave  as  good  a  trial  to  the  potato-digger  as  was  posribto, 
and  while  we  see  improvements  that  would  warrant  success  in  the  Aiture,  we  deem  them  »o( 
sufficiently  periled  to  warrant  us  In  ifiaUngany  awards  of  premiums. 

H.  0.  HANFORD, 
WM.  SEARS, 
JOHN  PBINDLB, 


CLASS  XXX. 

J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro.,  Detroit,  threshing  machine  combined  with  power  and  separator,  IsC, 
dip.  and  medal;  J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro.,  Detroit,  1  root  cutter,  Ist,  $8  and  dip;  E.  F. 
Detroit,  American  ftmily  dder  and  wine  mill,  1st,  dip;  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland,  a,  s 
and  stalk  cutter,  hand  power,  1st,  $8  and  dip;  6.  E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland  0.,  straw,  hay  and 
stalk  cutter,  horse  power,  1st,  medal;  W.  A.  Pettinglll,  Inkster,  combined  clover  seed  thnabsr 
and  separator,  1st,  medal;  F.  J.  Tanner  k  Co.,  Detroit,  union  portable  grist  and  feed  mlU,  1st, 
silver  medal;  Thos.  H.  Whelpley,  Monroe,  cane  crushing  mill,  medal 

L.  WOODWARD, 
T.  DENSMORE, 
0.  R.  PETTINGILL, 

ComwtUtee. 
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CLA88  ZZZL 

CaaptLt  Dreher,  Detroit,  1  open  boggy,  Ist,  |10;  J.  F.  Bryan  &  Bro. ,  Detroit,  1  pair  bob- 
flledB  for  lumbering,  let,  dip;  John  Patton,  Detroit,  1  two-horse  family  carriage,  Ist,  $10  and 
iitver  medal ;  John  Patton,  Detroit,  greatest  Tariety  of  carriages  and  boggios,  Ist,  $26  and  dip ; 
Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  fkmily  carriage,  2d,  dip;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  Jumpwseat  rockaway, 
ad,  dip;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  8  top  baggies,  1st,  $10;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  8  open  bnggiee, 
2d,  dip;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  fiunily  sleigh,' Ist,  $10;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  2  dump  carts, 
ist)  $6 ;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  spring  market  wagon,  1st,  $10;  Hopkins  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  1 
baker's  wagon,  1st,  dip;  Frederick  Heichle,  Detroit,  one-horse  family  carriage,  lot,  $10; 
Frederick  Beichle,  Detroit,  1  ph»ton,  1st,  $10;  Frederick  RelcUe,  Detroit,  1  trotting  wagon, 
1st,  $10;  Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  phieton,  2d,  dip;  M.  K  Sntton,  Romeo,  wagon  lifUng-jack, 
dip;  John  Patton,  Detroit,  one-horse  flunily  carriage,  2d,  dip;  Hale&  Flagley,  Grass  Lake, 
equalising  bars  for  carriages  of  all  kinds,  dip;  Brockway  &  Leaverens,  Galesbnig,  wagon 
skeen  and  carriage  axles,  dip;  A.  S.  Berry,  Adrian,  single  light  trotting  buggy,  dip. 

JOSEPH  HOSES, 
SAHUEL  HALET, 
WM.  H.  RUSSELL, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXZII. 

^Icer,  Grossman  &  Ca,  Marshall,  best  pump  and  power  combined,  1st,  medal;  Spicer, 
Grossman  k  Go.,  Marshall,  Granton*s  8-hone  equaliser,  1st,  dip;  R.  S.  Hall,  Hamburg,  best 
riruU  gatherer,  Ist,  dip;  Dr.  L.  G.  Rose,  Detroit, best  half-doaen  hoes,  $1  and  dip;  J.  G.  &  T. 
Manger,  Harrow,  Colchester,  G.  W. ,  friction  roller  ftrm-gate,  1st,  dip;  Gronk,  Boynton  &  Go., 
Auburn,  N.  T.,  patent  attachment  for  applying  to  ordinary  grindstones,  1st,  dip;  J.  F.Biyan 
&  Bra.,  Detroit,  farmers'  grinder,  1st,  dip;  J.  F.  Biyan  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  iron  screw  flrult  pnss, 
Ist,  dip;  Jones  k  Grannis,  Adrian,  harrest  knlfb  sharpener,  1st,  dip;  N.  B.  Rowl^  k  Son, 
Detroit,  best  hay  scales,  1st,  $6  and  dip;  N.  B.  Rowley  k  Son,  Detroit,  5  portable  soalee,  (1st 
premium),  8  grocers*  scales,  MO  lb.  coal  balancei^-4>eautlAil  assortment,  worthy  of  notice. 
Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  k  Go.,  Ghioago,  HI.,  $1  and  dip;  N.  Pleroe,  Ghelsea,  stump  and  grub 
puller,  **  Little  Giant,"  silver  medal;  Mechanics'  and  Inventors',  Detroit,  bag-holder,  1st,  dip; 
Abraham  Maybee,  Monroe,  best  road  scnper,  1st,  $1 ;  H.  M.  Smith,  Kalamaaoo,  8  patent  hay 
knives,  lat,  dip;  E.  F.Benedict,  Niks,  1  animal  poke,  1st,  dip;  W.  H.  Smith,  Kalamasoo, 
patent  bag-holder,  dip;  J.  D.  Mathers,  Springport,  portable  hand-sawing  machine,  dip;  W.  G. 
Tuttle,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  croes-cut  saw,  dip;  Wm.  Weetaway,  Detroit,  combined  stump  and  grab 
puller, dip;  Sydney  Hudson,  Milfbrd,  I  fyoit  ladder,  1st,  dip;  J.  W.  Amphlett,  Detroit,  1  lot 
wash-boards,  dip. 

F.  McLaren, 

F.  M.  BRIGGS, 

CommUUe. 


A  claim  being  made  that  the  scales  had  been  passed  without  doe  examination,  after  receiving 
the  above  report,  a  special  committee  on  scales  was  appointed,  consisting  of  E.  S.  Sill,  of 
Monroe,  and  Austin  Wales,  of  Erin,  who  made  the  following  report: 

Mr.  Austin  Wales,  Erin,  Macomb  county,  and  Mr.  E.  S.Sill,  Monroe  county,  a  oomnUttee 
to  ATamitiA  Fairbanks'  Scales,  1st  premium,  exhibited  by  Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  k  Ga,  Ghicago, 
in.,  report:  This  scale  is  of  superior  character,  and  is  much  improved  fh>m  the  old  scale. 
This  scale  has  a  rack  attadied,  which  adds  much  to  the  convenience  in  weighing  cattle  or 
bogs,  all  of  first  quality  of  material;  can  be  handled  by  one  man  with  perfect  ease.    Weighs 
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from  2  lb.  to  4  tons.    We  trted  the  scale,  ukl  fimimd  it  a  correct  weighiogneale.    Wecoiulder 
this  ecale  of  a  superior  qoalitj,  and  Justly  entitled  to  a  first  premium. 

Haj  scales  made  at  Bnfblo  Scale  Works,  weighs  flrom  1  lb.  to  4  tons,  2d  premiom:  N.  B. 
Rowley  k  Son.  We  examined  this  scale  and  found  it  Ailly  equal  in  all  parts  except  the  rack, 
which  is  a  great  convenience.  The  bar  or  bare  of  this  seems  to  be  of  a  better  character  than 
the  FUrbanks  Scale,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide  which  is  really  the  best;  bat  fbr 
convenience  of  all  things  we  conclude  to  give  the  Fairbanks  Scales  the  preference. 

The  two  reports  being  referred  to  the  business  committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

iZesolMd,  That  vre  recognize  the  report  of  Viewing  Committee  Ka  20,  regulariy  appointed 
to  examine  articles  in  Class  82,  Division  D,  in  which  there  is  awarded  the  first  premium,  Ist, 
Hay  and  Cattle  Scales,  manufactured  by  the  Buffklo  Scale  Works  Company,  N.  B.  Rowley  k 
Son,  agent,  Detroit;  and  2d  premium  to  Fairbanks  Scales,  of  Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  k  CO., 
Chicago,  to  be  correct.  The  committee  did  examine  both  scales,  and  in  our  Judgment  were 
perfiBCtly  competent  to  Judge  of  their  merits;  and  we  believe  no  special  committee  would  have 
been  appointed  but  for  the  misrepresentations  of  the  agent  of  Faiitanks,  Greenleaf  &  Co. 

W.  J.  STERUKO,  Ck'n. 
W.  S.  WILLOOX, 
WM.  ADAIR. 


fn.Ai|ff  xzxni. 

C.  D.  Strubel,'Detroit,  6  milk  pans,  1st,  $1 ;  C.  D.  Strubd,  Detroit,  clothes-wringing  madiina, 
1st,  dip;  C.  D.  Strubel,  Detroit,  1  coflfee  burner, Ist,  dip;  C.  D.  Stmbel, Detroit,l  com  popp*»r, 
1st,  dip;  CL  D.  Strubel,  Detroit,  1  egg  beater,  1st,  dip;  Henry  P.  Crouse,  Hartland,  1  clothes- 
dryer  for  hotel,  1st,  dip;  W.  D.  Whalen,  NorthvUle,  1  water  heater,  1st, dip;  Shepley  k  Irwin, 
White  House,  1  herculean  clothes-washer  and  boiler,  1st,  dip;  David  N.  Greene,  Goldwater, 
improved  grocer's  hand-sooop,  Is^  dip;  Wm.  Davis  k  Sons,  Detroit,  1  refrigerator,  1st,  dip; 
A  C.  Yesey,  Andover,  N.  Y.,  1  hand  loom,  1st,  |6;  S.  B.  Rowley,  Fhikdelphia,  Pa.,  1  lot 
fruit  cans,  (glass)  1st,  dip;  Douglass  k  Co.,  Detroit,  1  lot  Blim's  magic  dry  solder,  1st,  d^; 
Salfol  k  Baldwin,  TUBn,  0.,  1  Union  chum,  1st,  |6  and  dip;  Saflfel  k  Baldwin,  Tiffin,  0.,  half- 
dooen  grooved  wash-boards,  1st  dip;  Detroit  broom  fiu^ryy  1  lot  brooms  and  whisks,  1st,  dip; 
John  W.  Amphlett  k  Ca,  Detroit,  lot  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware,  1st,  |6;  R.  C.  Browning^ 
82CourUand  street.  New  York,  1  lightning  meat  chopper,  Ist,  dip;  A  Bushnell,  82  Cortland, 
street,  N.Y.,  universal  fkmily  scales,  Ist,  $2;  J.  E.  Boswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1  clothes- 
dryer,  Ist,  dip;'  Dr.  J.  H.  Bolder,  Lincoln,  Dl.,  patent  perforated  washboard,  Ist,  dip;  F.  C. 
Prosser,  Detroit,  1  clothes-horse,  Ist,  $1 ;  F.  C.  Prosier,  Detroit,  1  clothes  line  and  holder,  Ist, 
dip;  Cummings  k  Ward, Cleveland,  0.,home  washing  madiine,  1st,  dip.;  N.  B.  Rowley  k  Son. 
Detroit,  dairy  scales  and  weights,  Ist.  |2;  J.  K.  Boswell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1  fhiit  dryer,  dip. 

W.  TEACHOUT, 
A.  BRINK, 
MRS.  A.  BRINE, 
MRS.  WILEY  BRINK, 

Committte. 


CLASS  xxxiv. 

DetroitStove  Woriis,  Detroit,  cooking  stove  for  wood,  Ist,  medal ;  Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit,, 
cooking  stove  for  coal,  1st,  $6;  Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit  best  parior  or  hall  stove,  Ist,  #7 ; 
Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit,  best  self  regulating  stove  for  parlor,  1st,  (6;  Charles  Busch, 
Detroit,  best  cooking  stove  for  wood  or  coal,  let,  f6;  Sales  k  Pelgrlm,  Detroit,  parlor  or  hall 
stove,  let,  $7;  Sales  k  Pelgrim,  Detroit,  cook  stove  for  wood  or  coal,  recommended;  Sales  k 
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Pdgrtm,  Detroit,  cook  stove  for  irood  or  coal,  recommended;  Sales  k  Pelgrim,  Detroit,  parlor 
V»r  hall  stoye,  recommended.  D.  Kellogg,  Detroit,  best  petroleum  stove,  Ist,  $6  and  dip.  D. 
Kellogg,  Detroit,  best  parlor  and  chamber  stove,  Ist,  $6  and  dip.  D.  Kellogg,  Detroit,  best 
fomltore  for  petroleum  stove,  Ist,  dip.  D.  Kellogg,  Detroit,  best  oven  for  petroleum  stove, 
Ist,  dip;  II.  A.  Shipard,  Bridgeport,  Lawrence,  IlL,  patent  plate  holder,  dip;  M.  A.  Hhlpard, 
Bridgeport,  Lawrenoe,  IIL,  patent  stovepipe  boiler  dip. ;  11  A.  Shipard,  Bridgeport,  Law- 
rence, DL,  model  center  fine  kettle,  dip;  John  Orabner,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  heat  radiator  for 
stoves,  dip. 

The  oommittee  awarded  a  diploma  to  the  Detroit  Stove  Works  for  the  belt  display-  of  assort- 
ment of  parlor  and  cooking  stoves,  for  quality  and  finish  of  castings,  also  for  hotel  cooking 
stores,  with  lUmiture  complete. 

F.  H.  ROSS, 
M.  HARRIS, 

G.  8.  DEAN, 

CommiUee, 


DIVISION  E— HELD  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

CLASS  ZZZV. 

J.  D.  Peny,  Redford,  1  bushel  Diehl  winter  wheat,  2d,  $3 ;  S.  K.  Taft,  Detroit,  1  bushel  winter 
white  wheat,  1st,  |3;  S.  K.  Taft,  Detroit,  1  bushel  spring  white  wheat,  Ist,  $2;  S.  K.  Taft, 
Detroit,  new  variety  winter  wheat,  2d,|2;  William  H.  Curry,  Salem,  1  bushel  oats,  (surprise), 
1st,  $2;  Samuel  Rappelyo,  Ridgeway,  1  bushel  winter  white  wheat,  Ist,  $8;  Samuel  Rappelye, 
Ridgeway,  1  bushel  rod  wheat,  $8;  Samuel  Rappelye,  Ridgeway,  1  bushel  oats,  2d,  $1 ;  Samuel 
Rappelye,  Ridgeway,  1  bushel  buckweat,  1st,  $2;  Wm.  Hall,  Greenfleki,  variety  yellow  dent 
com,  2d,  $1;  Wm.  Hall,  Greenfleli,  variety  8-rowed  yellow  com,  2d,  $1;  Wm.  Hall,  Green, 
flekl,  variety  white  flint  com,  2d,  ft ;  John  Gilbert|  Ovid,  1  bushel  rod  winter  wheat,  2d|  $2; 
John  Gilbert  Ovid,  1  bushel  4-rowed  barley,  Ist,  $3;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  1  bushel  yellow  com, 
1st.  12;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  variety  heads  of  wheat,  1st,  S2;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  collections  of 
g  rain  in  heads,  named  and  arranged,  1st,  $10;  John  Gilbert,  assortment  of  ears  of  com,  2d, 
$8;  J.  a  Tibbits,  Nankin,  1  bushel  yellow  com,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  S.  Tibbite,  Nankin,  6  stalks  yellow 
dent  com,  2d,  reoommended;  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Nankin,  12  ears  yellow  dent  com,  2d,  $1;  S. 
F^nno,  Coldwater,  1  bushel  white  rye,  1st,  S2;  John  G.  Elliott,  Grand  Rapids,  sample  hops, 
2d,  $2;  Henry  Hane,  Coldwater,  sample  hops,  1st,  12. 

R.  ROOT, 

J.  H.  BUTTON, 

Committee. 


CLASS  xxxvi. 
Thoa  Blackett,  Roseville,  1  peck  Uble  potatoes,  Ist,  |2;  Samuel  Rappelye,  Ridgeway,  1 
peck  tomatoes,  1st,  $2;  J.  A.  Barry,  Detroit,  sample  superphosphates,  dip;  J.  A  Barry, 
Detroit,  artificial  manure,  dip;  H.  C.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  12  parsnips,  1st,  $2;  Samuel  Rappelye, 
Ridgeway,  Ipeck  white  tomips,  1st,  $2;  Samuel  Rappelye,  Ridgeway,  1  peck  yellow  sweet 
turnips,  1st,  |2;  James  Duncan,  Hamlramck,  6  drum-head  cabbages,  2d;  $1;  James  Duncan, 
Hamtramck,  6  heads  cauliflower,  1st,  $2;  James  Duncan,  Hamtramck,  best  collection  of 
vegetables,  $6;  J.  S.  Tibbits,  Nankin,  half-peck  Lima  beans,  2d,  $1;  E.  J.  Bridge,  Detroit, « 
heads  drum  cabbage,  1st,  $2;  Thos.  Smith,  Hamtramck,  8  Hubbard  squashes,  1st,  82;  Thos. 
Smith,  Hamtramck,  12  pie  plants, 2d,  $1;  A.  Lapham,  Dearbom,  1  pumpkin  vine,  1st,  dip; 
John  Ferd,  Detroit,  12  blood  beets,  1st,  $2;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  6  heads  cauUflower,  2d,  81 ; 
John  Ford,  Detroit,  half-peck  white  onions,  Ist,  82;  D.  a  H«flh>n,  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  1  peck  eariy 
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rose  eeeding  potatoes,  Ist,  $2;  Daniel  Osgood,  Detroit,  half-peck  smooth  red  tomatoes,  2d,  fl; 
Daniel  Osgood,^  Detroit,  4  French  Turban  squaahee,  let,  |3;  Daniel  Osgood,  Detroit,  8  stalks 
pie  plant,  Ist,  $2;  Thos.  A.  Faricer,  Detroit,  12  roots  vegetable  oysters,  1st,  $S;  Thoe.  ▲. 
Parker,  Detroit,  8  crookneok  squashes,  1st,  $2;  Tbo&  A.  Parker,  Detroit^  3  vegetable  mairov 
squashes,  Ist,  $2;  Chauncy  Hnlbert,  Detroit,  quarter  peck  Lima  beans,  recommended,  fS. 

A.  C.  HUBBARD, 

B.  U.  DAVIS, 
W.  W.  TRACY, 

ConmHite. 


CLASS  XXXTII—BDTTBB  AKD  CnSESE. 

Thomas  Brabb,  Washington,  1  crock  (May)  butter,  Ist,  $8;  Thomas  Brabb,  Washington,  1 
crock  (Sept.)  butter,  2d,  $6;  S.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  20  fts.  butter,  (Jnn".)  ist,  $6;  Maple  Grore 
Factory,  Farmlngton,  40  lb&  cheese,  best  display,  silver  medal;  Maple  Grove  Factory,  Farm- 
ington,  50  Bss.  cheese  or  over,  2d,  $5;  Maple  Grove  Factory,  Farmhigton,  60  Hie.  cheese,  or 
under,  1st,  $6;  Fowler,  Elnne  k  Co.,  Reading,  60  fbs,  cheese  or  over,  1st,  810. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  as  there  is  a  premium  Ux  the  best  display  of 
cheese  from  any  one  Ikctory,  and  also  for  the  best  display  of  dairy  products  from  any  one 
county,  that  a  Ikctory  (alone)  should  not  compete  for  both  premiums,  unless  said  cheese 
foctory  is  in  a  collection  of  other  dairy  articles  from  said  county. 

RUFUS  BAKER, 
MB&  J.  D.  HURD, 
MR&  H.  B.  HURD, 

Commmee. 


CLASS  XXXVm— HOXXT. 

W.  Warren,  Shelby,  Ohio,  specimen  of  honey  In  boxes,  2d,  f  I;  J.  H.  Towily,  Tompktea, 
specimen  of  honey  in  boxes,  1st,  $2;  Huff,  Jonesvllle,  hee-hivo  and  method  of  securing  honej, 
1st,  |6;  Huff,  JonesviDe,  specimen  of  honey  in  boxes,  1st,  82;  C  J.  Spragne,  Faxmlngton,  10 
lbs.  nnple  sugar,  1st,  f2;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farmlngton,  1  gallon  maple  mobuses,  Ist^  $2;  M. 
McMillan,  Detroit,  1  jar  (unstrained)  honey,  1st,  dip. 

E.  ROOD, 
WM.  CAMPBELL, 
J.  O.  REICHLE. 
A.  F.  MOON, 


CLASS  xxxn. 

Mn.  B.  Perktas,  Birmingham,  8  loaves  milk  or  salt^tslng  bread,  M,  |8;  Mi&  B.  Peckbu, 
BlmlBgham,  8  loaves  com  bread,  2d,  81;  Clark  Brothen,  Detroit,  display  of  varietias  oT 
cradeers,  1st,  dip;  M.  LesUe,  Deoitwm,  1  cake  of  com  broad,  1st,  82;  S.  B.  Rowley, FhMadsl- 
phia,  Psnn.,  display  of  large  canned  flruit,  1st,  88;  S.  B.  Rowley,  Phttadelphia,  Penn.,  display  of 
small  canned  fruit,  1st,  88;  E  M.  lismmon,  Detroit,  specimen  self-rising  Hour,  dip;  Lottfte  * 
Chapman,  Reading,  specimen  brown  bread,  1st,  82;  S.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  8  loaves  rye  (lad.) 
bread,  2d,  82;  G.  M.  Pettle,  Detroit,  1  barrel  white  wheat  flour,  dip;  Kate  Carle,  Monroe,  Z 
loaves  salt-rising  bread,  1st,  84;  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Chase,  Royal  Oak,  specimen  currant  Jelly,  Ist^ 
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$M;  AlMffOl  Brink,  PvirimvUle,  2  iMveB  brown  bread,  Sd,  dip;  Charlei  Sammer,  Biddle 
e,  Detroit,  bidEer'a  browl.  lit,  medid;  Mrs.  A  D.  Fraier,  Detroit,  buket  of  eggs,  l«t,  dip 

W.  P.  CLARKE, 
liBa  M.  L  BROOKS, 
MISS  EMMA  MORTON, 
MRS.  0.  S.  WAKEFIELD, 

Cfowmittee. 


CLA83  XL— WIXB  AND  TINIOAB. 

C.  F.  AlleD,  P»w  Paw,  8  various  domestic  wines,  Ist,  $5;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  8pe<«nen 
r«d  currant  wine,  Ist,  $2;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  specimen  strawberry  wine,  Ist,  $2;  C.  F. 
ADen,  Paw  Paw,  specimen  blackbeny  wine,  1st,  $2;  C.  P.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  specimen  elder- 
berry wine,  1st,  $2;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  specimen  rhubord  wine,  1st,  f2;  Henry  MlUer, 
Detroit,  1  barrel  lager  beer,  1st,  dip;  8.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  1  half-gallon  grape  wine,  1st,  $2; 
Mary  Jane  Chaso,  Royal  Oak,  1  gallon  cider  vinegar,  1st,  $2. 

W.  WING, 

WM.  GRAY, 

C.  T.  MITCHELL, 

W.  H.  CLEVELAND, 

Committee. 


CLAM  ZU— BmSW,  TOBACXK),  SOAPS,  KTO. 

I  Pyle,  New  York  City,  0.  K.  soap,  Ist,  dip;  James  Pyle,  Now  York  City,  saleratos,  O. 
K,  Ist,  dip;  James  Pyle,  New  Yortc  City,  blneing  powder,  Ist,  dtp;  0.  B.  Llechtenborg,  De- 
troit, 8  sampteB  smoking  tobacco,  1st,  dip;  James  H  JAndrews,  Detroit,  specimen  of  oleuislng 
cream,  1st,  dip;  James  JL  Andrews,  Detroit,  specimen  of  castile  soap,  Ist,  dip;  A  Pohl  k 
Oa,  Detroit,  diq»lay  of  cigars,  1st,  dip;  Frederick  Stearns,  Detroit,  perftimeiy  toilet  artides, 
Ist^  dip;  S.  H.  Hall,  &  Ca,  Chicago,  magic  cement,  1st,  dip;  F.  H.  Boggs,  Detrrtt,  specimen 
or  ping  tobacco,  1st,  dip;  J.  M.  Seely,  Detroit,  display  flavoring  extracts,  1st,  dip;  W.  N. 
Stelle,  Ann  Arbor,  oil  paste  blacking,  Ist,  dip;  C  A.  Mack,  Detroit,  sample  American  oyster 
amice,  1st,  dip;  J.  &  G.  McGregor,  Detroit,  display  of  washing  soap,  lit,  dip;  Jas.  McBride  k 
Ca,  Monroe,  specimen  of  chewing  tobacco,  1st,  dip. 

N.  B.  ROWLEY, 

H.  ARNOLD, 

H.  D.  SPALDING, 

CommiUee. 


DIVISION  6-DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

CLASS  XLU. 

Mi&  A.  Brink,  PerrinsvUle,  double  ooveriet,  fid,  |1;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Peirinsville,  pair  woolen 
blankets,  Ist,  84;  Mi&  A.  Brink,  PerrlnsvUle,  woolen  scarf,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Ferrins- 
vme,  18  yards  faUed  doth,  1st,  |4;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  PerrlnsvUle,  12  yards  flannel  for  dress,  1st, 
|8;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  PerrinsviUe,  4  lbs.  stocking  yarn,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Peirinsvllle,  pair 
woolen  socks,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  PerrinsviUe,  10  yarfs  satinet,  1st,  $3;  Mrs.  A.  Brink, 
ForlDsvUle,  pair  woolen  stecUngs,  1st,  81;  Mi&  A.  Brink,  PerrinsviUe,  pair  woolen  mittens, 
lot,  12;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Vaughn,  Detroit,  patchwork  quUt  (log  cabin),  1st,  $8;  Mrs.  Frances  LesUe, 
DeartKnn,  pair  woolen  stockings,  Ist,  82;  Mrs.  Dubrick,  J)etrolt,  whito  bed  spread,  lst,|2; 
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Mrs.  M.  A.  BremHer,  Detroit,  knitted  lied  sprMd,  2d,  $1;  Clinton  ManaCMtoiing  Compaiy, 
CUnton,SIbi.  stocking  yam,  Ist  S3;  Ure.  Peter  Iftchris,  Detroit,  pfttcbwork  qoIU,  9d,|S; 
Thomas  Biabb,  Wasliington,  piece  rag  carpet,  (10  yards)  let,  $8;  TttoniasBrabb,  Washington, 
piece  cotton  and  wool  hand  made  flannel,  1st,  S4;  Thomas  Brabb,  Washington,  hand  span 
woolen  yam,  1st,  $2;  Mr&  George  E.  DooUttle,  Detroit,  pleoe  rag  carpet,  (82  yards)  Ist,  IS; 
Thomas  Brabb,  Washington,  pair  home-made  woolen  stockinffB,  Isi,  SI ;  Wm.  Will,  Fori  GraUot, 
patchwork  qoilt^  2d,  S2;  Wm.  WiU,  Fort  Gratiot,  patchwork  quUt,  1st,  S8;  Mia  J.  M.  Eldrtdge, 
Flint,  white  qoUt,  1st,  S8;  Mn.  A.  B.  Smith,  Farmlngton,  pair  cotton  stockings,  1st,  f2;  Mis. 
A.  B.  Smith, Farmlngton,  brown  linen  tablecloth,  1st,  S2;  Ura.  A.  B.  Smith,  Fanningtoo, 
linen  bed-spread,  Ist,  S2;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith,  Farmlngton,  linen  towel,  1st,  SI;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Smith,  Farmlngton,  white  linen  table  cloth,  2d,  SI;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith,  Farmtaigton,  white 
linen  table  doth,  Ist,  S2;  Ura.  Joseph  Walton,  Farmlngton,  greatest  display  of  home-made 
articles,  1st,  SIO;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Fenrinsville,  woolen  coveriet,  (doable)  1st,  S2;  Ifrs.  A. 
Brink,  FerrinsylUe,  pair  blankets,  2d,  S2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  PerrinsvUle,  diq>Iay  of  home- 
made doth,  1st,  68;  Belle  Wilcox,  Detroit,  patchwork  qoilt,  dip;  George  Wilcox,  Detroit, 
patchwork  qnlU,  dip. 

MRS.  GEO.  HODGES, 
MRS.  WM.  JONES, 
MISSH.  ADAMS, 


CLASS  XUH— PACTORT-MAnB  00006. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Glaas  48,  esAbradng  laotoiy-made  woolen  flannel,  etCL, 
maunflkctored  in  Michigan,  woold  respectftilly  report  that  the  samples  of  goods  preeente* 
Ihmi  these  exhlbitofs  were  so  superior  in  their  excellenoe,  se  nniform  in  their  rahie  and  dur- 
acter,  that  yoor  committee  foond  it  no  ea^y  task  to  discriminate  so  as  to  meet  the  tenns  of 
the  oflfcred  premloms,  and  yet  do  no  prejndice  to  exhibitors.  They  have  finally  given  their 
awards  as  follows: 

For  best  display  tnm  any  woden  fectoiy  in  Michigan,  first  premiam  awarded  to  Tpdlantl 
Woolen  Manoflictaring  Company. 

For  second  best  diq»lay  firom  any  woolen  Ihctory  in  Michigan,  your  committee  nnanlmonsly 
dedde  that,  in  vlbw  of  the  great  dUficulty  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  product  of  two 
competing  exhibitors  without  detracting  from  dther,  that  the  second  and  third  premiums  be 
divided  equally  between  the  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company «  and  the  JonesvfBe 
Woolen  MiUs  of  H.  R.  Gardner  &  Co. 

For  the  best  piece  of  flmcy  casdmere,  weight  14  ounces  or  over,  first  premium,  Gllnfam 
Manuihduring  Company;  but  your  committee  unanimously  recommend  a  first^slass  premfaim 
for  a  piece  of  casdmere,  wel^^t  18  ounces,  made  by  H.  R  Gardner  &  Ca,  JonesviUe  Wootosi 
Mills,  as  of  marked  exoellence,  but  wanting  in  wdght  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rale. 

For  best  piece  ol  plain  caasimere,  wdght  14  ounces  or  over,  fird  premium  awarded  to 
Clinton  Manuflicturing  Company. 

For  the  second  best  piece  of  ftncy  casdmere,  14  ounces  or  over,  awarded  to  H.  R.  Gardaer 
&  Co.,  Jonesville  Woolen  Mills. 

For  bed  display  of  flannel  ftom  any  one  fiictory  in  Michigan,  first  premium  to  TpeUanli 
Woolen  Mills. 

For  bed  piece  of  overcoat  cloth,  14  ounces  or  over,  fird  premium  awarded  to  H.  R.  Gardner, 
JonesviUe  Woolen  Mills. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  spetft  most  fbvorably  of  the  entire  produdion  in  casdmene  of 
the  Tpdhmti  Woolen  Mauufliduring  Company,  but  they  are  lighter  in  wdght  than  similar 
goods  by  other  exhibitors.    Tour  committee  beg  leave,  also,  to  express  their  great  satisfhclkM 
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In  view  of  the  marked  improvement  evidenoed  by  this  exhibition,  and  wonid  highly  commend 
the  exhibitors  (or  their  enoiisy  and  good  taste  In  bringing  forward  this  valuable  branch  of 
Industry. 

For  display  of  cotton  baUing,  fl»t  premium  awarded  to  Col.  M.  Flanigan;  fbr  handsomest 
display  of  carpets,  T.  F.  Abbott;  fbr  best  and  handsomest  6  hearth  rugs,  T.  F.  Abbott;  for 
best  and  handsomest  6  door  mats,  T.  F.  AbboU;  for  finest  dlspUiy  of  curtains,  T.  F.  Abbott; 
for  finest  disptoy  of  oil  cloths,  T.  F.  Abbott ;  for  white  woolen  blankets,  T.  F.  Abbott. 

PHILO  PARSONS, 
HENBY  L  WALL, 
8.  0.  KNAPP, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XUV— ^ABTICUS  OP  DUBS. 

Mra  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian,  one  gent*s  dressing  gown,  $8;  Bottomley  k  Loud, Romeo, 
hoop  skirts,  1st,  dip. 

B.  fl.  WELTON, 
M.  F.  PIPER, 
MRS.  J.  JABBOE, 

Oommitttee. 


OLASa  XLV— ABTIOLBS  OP  LXATBBB  AMD    IXDU  BUBBSB. 

A.  R.  Morgan,  Detroit,  specimens  of  gent's  cowhide  boots,  1st,  $1;  A.  R.  Morgan,  Detroit, 
specimens  of  ladies*  winter  shoes,  Ist,  |1;  Geo.  Rice  it  Co.,  Detroit,  1  pair  gent's  summer 
boots,  1st,  $1;  Geo.  Rice  &  Co.,  Detroit,  display  of  boots  and  shoes,  medal;  R.  H.  I^fe,  De- 
troit, 1  pair  gent's  winter  boots,  1st,  |1;  R.  H.  Fyfb,  Detroit,  1  pair  ladies'  summer  walking 
shoes,  1st,  $1;  R.  H.  Fyfb,  Detroit,  1  pair  ladies'  slippers,  1st,  H ;  R.  H.  Fyt^^  Detroit,  1  pair 
gent's  slippers,  1st,  $1;  Croul  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  leather  belting,  dip;  Oroul 
Brothen,  Detroit,  display  of  lace  leather,  dip;  Wdif  Brothers,  Detroit,  1  traveling  trunk,  1st, 
|2;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  traveling  trunks,  1st,  $2;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  1 
traveling  bag,  1st,  dip;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  traveling  bags,  1st,  $2;  Wolf 
Brothers,  Detroit,  1  ladles'  satchel,  Ist,  $1;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  traveling 
baskets,  $2;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  1  valise,  1st,  $1;  Geo.  Washer,  Romeo,  1  trace  buckle 
(Fillmore  patent),  dip. 

S.  S.  WICKS, 
ISAAC  CRAKE, 
L.  M.  WING, 
E.  K.  SMITHERS, 

Commitiee, 


CLASS   XLVl— PUBBiTUBB  MADB  IB  MICHIOAB. 

Geo.  Smith,  Detroit,  1  billiard  table,  2d,  dip;  Detroit  Chair  Fnctory,  1  set  cane  seat  parlor 
•bairs,  Ist,  $8;  Detroit  Chair  Factory,  1  cane  seat  easy  chair,  1st,  dip;  Detroit  Chair  Factory, 
display  of  cane  seat  chairs,  dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  billiard  table,  dip.,  for  fhrst-dass 
w  orkmanehip ;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  set  chamber  ftimiture,  1st,  $10  and  dip ;  Heniy  Weber, 
Detroit,  1  bureau,  |8  and  dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  sofa,  Ist,  $3  and  dip;  Heniy  Weber, 
Detroit,  1  set  parior  chairs,  1st,  (8  and  dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  display  of  parlor  or 

drawing-room  furniture,  Ist^flO  and  dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  one  capy  chair,  Ist,  f6  and 

45 
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dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  side-boArd,  1st,  $8  and  dip;  Whli^le  ICana&ctaring  Comptaj, 
Detroit,  1  spring  bed-bottom,  Ist,  dip;  Whipple  Mannfkctaring Company,  Detroit,!  car  aeal^ 
let,  dip;  Whipple  Manaftctaring  Company,  Detroit,  1  carriage  seat,  dip;  L.  CahlU,  Kalamawei, 
1  spiral  spring  bed,  2d,  dip ;  A.  Dondeio,  Detroit,  1  willow  table,  1st,  |5 ;  A.  Dondero,  Dotralt, 
1  willow  arm  chair,  1st,  |6;  A.  Dondero,  Detroit,  1  willow  ladies'  sewing  chair,  1st,  $5;  A. 
Dondero,  Detroit,  1  willow  workstand,  1st;  Jay  C.  Taylor,  Ann  Arbor,  1  spring  bed-botton, 
8d,  dip;  Whipple  Iffanofactaring  Company,  Detroit,  1  car  seat,  dip;  Teaton  &  Swain,  Detroit, 
1  sofo  bed,  1st,  dip;  Teaton  k  Swain,  Detroit,  1  bed  lounge,  Ist^  dip;  C.  Scholenbeig k  Oo^ 
Detroit,  1  billiard  Uble,  1st,  medal;  C.  Scholenberg  k  Co.,  Detroit,  display  of  billiard  taUa 
work,  dip;  Bowerman  k  Dart,  Coldwater,  1  sash  lock,  dip. 

HENRT  GILBERT, 
a  L.  ROOT, 
C.  H.  WETTON, 
WM.  BROWN, 


CLASS  xLvn— htbhitubb  hot  maob  nr  thi  srAn. 
Manly  k  Oalklin,  Detroit,  12  cane^eat  chairs,  2d  and  diploma ;  Smith  k  Ouiteiman,  Detiott, 
1  mattress  for  bed,  elastic  sponge,  diploma;  Smith  k  Goiterman,  Detroit,  display  of  nlnstlr 
pillows,  diploma;  Smith  k  Goiterman,  Detroit,  I  display  of  elastic  qKmge  church  ouahioii, 
diploma;  Smith  k  Goiterman,  Detroit,  1  display  of  elastic  sponge  chair  coshion,  dip;  J.  R. 
Hathaway,  Westfled,  N.  Y.,  1  metallic  burial  case,  dip;  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Westfleld,  N.  T.,  1 
metalUc  burial  case,  dip. 

HENRT  GILBERT, 
a  L.  ROOT, 
C.  H.  WETTON. 
WH.  BROWN, 


CLASS  XLYni— OSVAMIRTAL  IBOH  WOBK. 

C.  D.  Stmbel,  Detroit^  1  ornamental  case  iron  vase,  on  pedestal,  1st,  $1;  G.  D.  Strobel, 
Detroit)  1  iron  chair,  1st,  H;  G.  D.  Stmbel,  Detroit,  1  diq>Iay  of  rustic  work,  1st,  $2;  C  D. 
Strabel,  Detroit,  1  iron  settee,  dip;  C.  D.  Stmbel,  Detroit,  one  ornamental  Tase  wftblB 
pedestal,  dip;  E.  T.  Baranm,  Detroit,  one  wire  connter  railing  for  banking  offices^  dip;  K.  T. 
Baraom.  Detroit,  one  doth  landscape  and  ornamental  window  screen,  dip. 

a  T.  MTTCHBLL^ 
WM.  HEMINGWAY, 
A.  GLEASON, 


CLASS  ZLIX— SBWIRO  MAOKDIBi. 

J.  y.  D.  Eldridge  k  Ga,  Detroit,  beet  machine  for  manoftctaring  paiposes,  medal;  M.  B. 
Cook,  Detroit,  best  and  most  elegant  display  of  machines,  dip;  M.  B.  Cook,  Detroit,  t 
thread  sewing  machine  for  family  use,  medal;  M.  B.  Cook,  Detroit,  best  display  of  fl 
and  flmcy  work  done  by  one  machine,  medal. 

O.  HOSFORD, 
MRS.  FOWLER, 
H.  H.  COLE, 
H.  E.  PHELPS, 
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diploma;  B.  Brlody,  Detroit,  1  case  of  artifldal  limbs,  $2;  F.  Steams,  1  coltocUon  of  scales 
and  balances,  Ist,  diploma;  E.  T.  Barnam,  Detroit,  display  of  club  skates,  1st,  diploma;  E. 
T.  Barnum,  Detroit,  general  display  of  wire  goods,  1st,  dip;  L.  Black  k  Ca,  Detroit,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  1st,  dip.  and  $2;  L.  Black  k  Ca,  Detroit,  1  barometer,  Ist,  dip.  and  $S^ 
L.  Black  k  Ca,  Detroit,  thermometer  for  all  ase,  1st,  dip;  George  W.  Latimer,  Detroit^ 
collection  of  burial  cases,  dip ;  6.  R  Thomas,  Detroit,  dental  work,  dip. 

If.  B.  ANDREWS, 
WM.  H.  BROCKWAY, 
A.  GREEN, 

ComwUUee. 


SPWOLkL  RBPOET  05  GLABS  MASB  1«   MlOHiaAK. 

The  specimens  of  glass  presented  by  the  Detroit  Glan  Works,  being  the  flnt  samples  of 
this  important  manufkcturo  erer  exhibited  to  the  MIcfaigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  importance  of  this  product  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  State  being  recognised,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed,  who  made  the  following  report: 

The  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Agrlcnltord 
Society,  take  pleasure  in  making  the  fallowing  report  on  the  above  articles:  We  find  that,  lor 
smoothness  of  surflkce,  whiteness  of  color  and  brilliancy,  it  compares  fkTorably  with  the  best 
descriptions  produced  in  other  States,  and  Is  superior  to  the  isiporfed  glasty  with  which  ow 
markets  have  hitherto  been  too  freely  supplied.  It  appears  that  the  raw  material  required  in 
the  manufkoture  of  glass  is  found  in  abundance  in  our  own  State ;  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  extensive  glass  works  have  been  established  here,  giving  employment  to  our  own  arti- 
sans. The  q)ecimens  of  gtoss  examined  by  your  committee  demonstrate  that  we  have  not 
only  the  best  raw  material,  but  the  skilled  labor  required  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  gh», 
and  these  conditions  give  assurance  and  promise  that  this  great  and  useful  industry  wiU  expand 
In  our  midst,  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Northwest  It  Is  believed  that  with 
tarilT  laws  aflbrding  suitable  protection  to  American  labor,  we  can  compete  succeasAilly  with 
foreign  countries  In  the  production  of  glass.  We  recommend  that  a  diploma  be  awarded  to 
the  Detroit  Glass  Works. 


CLASS   Ln— FAXCT  AND   HVIDLX  WORK. 

Mr&  E.  Perkins,  Birmingham,  comer  bracket  of  shell  work,  Ist,  $8;  Mrs.  IL  E.  Hade, 
Detroit,  wax  flowers,  Jst,  $8;  Mrs.  M.  K  Hude,  Detroit,  leather-work,  1st,  $8;  L.  Beauchamp, 
Detroit  lace  manuflictory,  cushion,  1st,  $6  and  dip;  R  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  hair  jewelry, lit, 
$S;  R  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  ladies'  and  gent*s  hair  wigs,  1st,  $2  and  dip;  R  C.  Wilson,  Detroit, 
hair-work,  $3;  Mrs.  L.Be&uchamp,  Detroit,  tatting  yoke,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  L.  Beauchamp,  Detroit, 
woricbox,  lst,|2;  Mr&  IL  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  largest  collection  of  embroidery,  1st,  $6;  Mrs.  U.  P. 
Hude,  Detroit,  silk  embroidery,  Ist,  $8;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  flannel  embroldeiy,  Ist,  |8; 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  braided  work,  2d,  |2;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  infhnt*s  doak,  Ut, 
$2;  Mrs.M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  child's  sack,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit, diq)lay  of 
embroidered  handkerchief^,  Ist,  $2;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  chenlel  work,  Sd,|l;  F.  Les- 
lie, Deart)ora,  damed  stockings,  Ist^  $1  and  dip;  J.  Rogers,  Detroit,  silk  embroldeiy,  IM^ 
$8;  J.  Rogers,  chenlel  work,  1st,  $1;  J.  Rogers,  Detroit ,  basket  of  wax  flowers,  2d,  $2;  Dr. 
Oakley,  Detroit,  slipper  case,  Ist,  $2;  Dr.  Oakley,  Detroit,  worsted  pin  cushion,  2d,  $2;  EdMh 
Clark,  Ecorse,  crotchet  mats,  1st,  $8;  James  Hough,  Detroit,  shell  work  box,  1st,  |8;  M.  E- 
Brenner,  Detroit,  crochet  chair  cover,  1st,  (3;  C.  Sarchen,  Detroit,  ornamental  wreath,  2d, 
$1;  James  Brown,  Detroit,  chair  cover,  Ist,  18;  Wm.  Keith,  Detroit,  tatting  tidy  cover,  Ist^ 
$8;  Mrs.  Wm.  McKenna,|Detrolt,  child's  Afghan  robe,  f  2;  Mrs.  S.  P.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  sea  ehell 
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and  mofls  wreatb,  Ist,  $2;  Mrs.  a  P.  Wilcox,  Detroit,  aea  slieU  and  moes  cross,  Ist,  |2;  Mra.  S. 
P.  Wilcox,  sea  sliell  and  moss  anchor,  1st,  $2;  Hortense  Hesse,  Detroit,  embroidered  night 
dress,  1st,  |3;  Hortense  Messe,  Detroit,  embroidered  chemise,  Ist,  |3;  Hortense  Messe,  Detroit, 
embroidered  sicirt,  1st,  dip.  and|8;  Hortense  Messe,  Detroit,  sac^  Ist^  and  braided  cushion, 
1st)  $3;  Joseph  Eeosch,  Detroit,  pine  work,  horn  of  plentj,  Ist,  $8;  Minnie  A.  Beck,  Detroit, 
fiumer's  wreath,  1st,  |2;  Robeaa  Ann  Morgan,  Detroit,  two  wreaths,  special,  $2;  Michael 
Dunn,  Detroit,  seed  wreath,  l8t,|2;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian,  braided  dress,  1st,  $3; 
Mra.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian,  child's  Afghan  robe,  Ist,  $3;  Mrs.  W  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian, 
beaded  mat,  Ist,  $8;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian,  crotchet  Udy,  Jst,  $8;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Qeve- 
land,  Adrian,  tatting  Udj,  2d,  $2;  Mrs.  W.  H.  aevelend,  Adrian,  gent's  crotchet  scarf,  1st,  $2; 
A.  M.  Aohl,  Adrian,  large  Afghan  robe,  2d,  $2;  Mrs.  Jared  Patchen,  Detroit,  wors:«d  arm  chair, 
2d,  |2;  Mrs.  Jared  Patchen,  worsted  camp  case,  1st,  $2;  J.  A.  Goodsell  &  Co. ,  Detroit,  di^Iay 
of  patterns  for  lidies  and  children,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berry,  Detroit,  collection  of  bead 
work,  1st,  $6;  Mrs.  P.  Hade,  Detroit,  embroidered  letter  case,  Ist,  $2;  Mrs.  P.  Hade,  Detroit, 
embroidered  yoke,  2d,  $1;  Mrs.  P.  Hade,  Detroit,  infknt's  qailt,  2d,  $1;  Mrs.  P.  Hade,  Detroit, 
pin  coshion,  2d,  $1;  Mr«.  E.  B.  Newhall,  Detroit,  braided  pin  coshion,  1st,  $2;  Miss  Mazy  E 
Newton,  RosevUle,  cone  basket,  1st,  $2;  Miss  Nettie  Lansing,  Detroit,  2  crotchet  sacks,  let, 
$3;  Miss  Nettie  Lansing,  Detroit,  bead  cushion,  Sd,  $1;  Miss  NeUle  Lansing,  Detroit,  cbUd's 
embroidered  skirt,  1st,  $2;  Miss  Nettie  Lansing,  Detroit,  4  shirts,  made  by  girls  0  and  11  years 
eld,  1st,  $8;  Mary  J.  Roche,  Detroit,  2  hair  wreaths,  1st,  $2;  Mary  J.  Roche,  Detroit,  Afjshan 
n>be,  1st,  $8;  Patrick  B3nnlnghall,  Detroit,  basket  worsted  flowers,  Ist,  18;  Nettie  W.  Meri- 
man,  Jackson,  worsted  picture ,  Ist,  $2;  Ellen  Loscom,  Detroit,  crotchet  shawl,  Ist,  $8;  Mra. 
P.  Hade,  Detroit,  1  pair  embroidered  pillow  cases,  Ist,  $2,  K.  Whitcomb,  Detroit,  case  of 
leather  flowers,  Ist,  $2;  Mrs.  P.  Hade,  Detroit,  embroidered  sheet,  1st,  |8;  F.  L.  Beckwlth, 
CasaopoUs,  flannel  embroidery,  Ist,  $3;  Mrs.  Lucy  Bloodgood,  CaasopoUs,  embroidered  pin 
coshion,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Field,  Detroit,  crotchet  tidy  and  shawl,  $2. 

Mrs.  L.  Beanchamp,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  this  department  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
manaftctaring  of  lace. 

Vary  moch  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fields  for  her  untiring  exertions  and  perseveranoe  in 
putting  up  and  arranging  every  article  brought  to  her  department  fhnn  fliBt  to  last.  She 
stood  to  her  post  doing  her  whole  duty  to  the  last    Such  services  aro  worthy  of  notice. 

E.  8.  SILL, 
MRS.  E.  H.  FIELD, 
MRS.  W.  G.  BECKWITH, 

Committee. 


DIVISION^I 

CLASS  LIV~FL0WaB8,  PROFESSOXAL. 

Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  roses,  2d,  $3;  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  greatest 
variety  of  seeding  dahlias,  dis. ;  Hiram  Simpeoo,  Adrian,  collection  and  diq)Uiy  of  German 
Asten,  2d,  $2;  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  vert>enas,  2d,  $2;  Hiram  SlmpaoD, 
Adrian,  seedling  verbenas  not  provionsly  exhibited,  Ist,  $2;  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  round 
bouquet,  2d,  $1;  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  collection  of  zinnias,  dis.,  $2;  Habbard  &  Davis, 
Detroit,  20  green  house  plants,  2d,  f6;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  10  green  house  plants,  2d, 
|8;  Hubbaid  k  Davis,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  of. flowers,  2d,  |6;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit, 
gmeteat  variety  of  dahlias,  2d,  $2^  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  Perennial  Phloxes, 
1st,  $2;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  seedling  Phloxes,  Ist,  $2;  Hubbard  k  Davis, 
Detroit,  groateet  variety  of  Verbenas,  1st,  $3;  Hubbard  k  Davis ,  greatest  collection  of  seed- 
lings,  2d,  |2;  Wm.  Adair)  Detroit,  23  green  house  plants,  1st,  $5;  Wps.  Adair,  Detroit,  best 
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▼aiieij  of  roMs,  Ist,  $5;  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  beet  varieijoT  dahlias,  lit,  $4;  Wm.  Adair, 
Detroit,  IS  diflrimilar  btoom  of  dahlias  aroand  boaqoet,  1st,  |2;  Jbm.  Viok,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
greatest  varietj  of  dahlias,  8d,  |1;  Jas.  Tick,  Rochester,  ooUeotlon  of  Oennan  Asten,  1st,  $S; 
Jas.  Tick,  Rochester,  collection  of  GladioU,  1st,  $8 ;  JasL  Tick,  Rochester,  eoUectloD  of  pansles, 
1st,  |8;  James  Tick,  Rochester,  ooUection  of  Antirfainoms,  2d,  t2;  James  Tbms^  Ann  Aibor, 
oeDectlon  of  cat  flowers,  Sd,  |2;  James  Toms,  Ann  Arbor,  coUeotion  of  Panslei,  3d,  $S;  James 
Toms,  Ann  Arbor,  collection  ol  Petunias,  $8;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  greatest  ▼aitotT'  of  floweia, 
grouped,  1st,  $10;  John  Ford,  Detroit^  greatest  varletj  of  Phlox.  Perennial,  1st,  $3;  John 
Ford,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  of  hardj  annual  flowering  plants  in  bloom,  1st,  |5;  John  FMd, 
Detroit,  floral  design,  Sd,  $8;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  round  bouquet,  1st,  $1;  John  Ford,  Detroit, 
basket  d  flowers,  1st,  $2;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  flat  bouquet,  1st,  tl;  H.  SImpaoB,  Adrian 
odllectioo  of  Antirfainums,  1st,  $8;  H.  Simpson,  Adrian,  floral  design,  1st,  |6. 

RSY.  B.  P.  POWELL, 
MRS.  D.  MBRRIMAN, 
MRa  &  0.  KMAPP, 
J.  C.  HOLMES, 

OomwMlei, 


CLASS  LT— FLOWKBS,  AXATSUB. 

Mrs.  E.  Perkins,  Birmingham,  best  variety  of  flowers,  skiUhlly  grouped,  1st,  $10;  Mrs.  E^ 
Perkins,  Birmingham,  18  dissimilar  bloom  dahlias,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  E.  Perkins,  Birmingham, 
greatest  variety  hardy  annual  flowering  plants,  Ist,  |6;  Mrs.  E.  Perkins,  Birmin^iam,  basket 
of  flowen,  1st,  $1 ;  Mrs.  E.  Perkins,  Blrmin^iam,  best  flat  bouquet,  Ist^  $1 ;  Rer.  E.  P.  FOweO, 
Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  roses,  Ist,  |5;  E.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian  6  ornamental  leaved  plants,  l8t> 
|5;  E.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  3d,  $2;  E.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  seedUng 
phlox,  perennial,  Ist,  $2;  £.  P.  PoweU,  ooUecUon  of  gladioU,  Ut,  18;  E.  P.  Powell,  Adriam 
<  petunias,  1st  |2;  E.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian,  6  tropeolums,  1st,  12;  E.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian,  6  sin- 
nees,  1st,  $2;  E.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian,  hardy  annual  plants  In  bloom,  Sd,  |6;  B.  P.  PoweD, 
Adrian,  floral  design,  dis.,  #8;  £.  P.  PoweU,  Adrian,  2d  best  basket  of  flowers,  Sd,  |l;  &  P. 
PoweU,  Adrian,  6  pinks,  Ist,  fS;  E.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  ooUection  of  Oennan  Asters,  Sd,  H 

J.  C*  HOLMES, 
MRS  .  D.  MERRlkAN, 
MRS.  &  0.  KXAPP,. 


CLASS  LVI— XEW  FRUITS  AJTD  SnoUKOS. 

C.  W.  Grant,  Ionia,  N.  T.,  variety  of  Eumehm  seedling  grapes,  1st,  Harris*  Insects;  Hub- 
bard it  Davis,  seedling  specimen  of  pears,  committee  commend  a  further  trial;  Wm.  Adair, 
Detroit,  seedling  summer  apples,  1st,  Downing's  fhiit  book. 

nte  Pomological  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  entries  in  oiass  60,  have  awarded  to 
C.  W.  Grant,  of  Ionia,  N.  T.,  the  premium  olTered  for  seedUng  grapes  for  the  Enmelan,  (Ke. 
180,)  Harris'  Insects.  The  committee  also  examined  a  supposed  seedling  grape,  shown  I7  R.  C. 
Davis,  of  Kalamasoo,  and  by  him  called  "  Kalamasoo,"  but  which  arrived  on  the  ground  too 
late  for  entry,  and  esteem  it  very  promising,  so  (kr  ss  they  are  able  to  Judge,  and  commend  it 
for  trial.  A  seedling  pear  (entry  80) ,  shown  by  Hubbard  k  Davis,  is  of  flne  flavor,  bot^  from 
the  defective  or  hnperfoct  character  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  th^  are  unable  to  do  smtb 
than  recommend  its  forther  trial.  Entry  71,  seedliog  peach,  is  too  Immature  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  committee.  Entries  268,  pale  fleshed  peach,  and  2M,  yellow  fleshed  peach,  an  both 
good,  but  with  no  statement  of  alleged  superior  quaUties,  the  committee  were  able  to  t 
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nottUng  to  pboe  them  above  many  already  well  known  Tarietlea  Entry  110,  fidl-bearing 
itoawberry,  doea  not  manif^  in  the  qaality,  nor  yet  in  the  aise  or  appearance  of  the  ftult, 
qualities  that  abonld  entitle  it  to  consideration,  and  the  committee  snggett  that,  if  vahiable 
at  aD,  that  Talne  shonld  be  aongfat  in  the  progeny  of  which  it  may  beoome  the  parents 

The  committee  award  to  entry  202,  (Wm.  Adair)  the  Society's  premium  fbr  the  best  seedling 
■■mmer  apple. 

T.  T.  LYON, 

5.  0.  KNAPP, 

L  E.  ILOENFRTIZ, 

6.  F.  STEER, 

Oontmittee. 


OLAH  LTn-nAPPLBS,  AMATBUB. 

Samoel  RappelytB,  Bidgeway,  0  TarieUes  of  apples,  Ist,  |7;  Samuel  Sapplye,  Ridgeway,  lot 
of  aatmnn  apples,  1st,  $4;  Samuel  Rappelye,  lot  of  winter  apples,  1st,  $10;  Samuel  Rap- 
pelye,  Rideway,  12  specimens  of  winter  apples,  Ist,  medal;  Samnel  Rappelye,  Ridgeway, 
M  12  specimens  of  summer  apples,  1st,  $2;  Samuel  Rappelye,  Ridgeway,  2d  12  specimens 
or  sommer  apples,  dis.,  |6;  John  Gilbert,  Orid,  12  specimens  of  single  variety  summer 
avples,  1st,  #2;  6.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  exhibit  of  winter  apples,  2d,  $5;  Samuel  Rappelye, 
Bidgeway,  12  varieties  of  apples,  including,  etc,  Ist,  |10;  D.  Clarkson,  Northville,  20  varieties 
or  applesi  incladhig,  etc,  2d  or  di&,  $10;  Samuel  Rappeleye,  Ridgeway,  20  varieties  of  apples 
Indoding,  etc,  1st,  $20;  G.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  12  varieties  of  apples,  including,  etc,  dIs.  and 
$0;  G.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  12  single  variety  of  winter  apples,  2d,  medal;  D  Clarkaon,  North- 
ville, 12  specimens  of  single  variety  of  summer  ai^es,  2d,  $2;  0.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  12 
B  of  autumn  apples,  2d,  $2. 

&  M.  PEARSALL, 
E.  M.  PLYMPTON. 
ISRAEL  PENNINGTON, 

Cowtmittee. 


CLASS  LVm— PBAR8,  AXATIUR. 

Rev.  B.  p.  PoweD,  Adrian,  collection  of  antomn  pears,  2d,  $6;  W.  Sowersby,  Detroit,  $ 
specimens  of  winter  pears,  1st,  $2;  S.  T.  Dou^as,  Groase  Isle,  8  varieties  of  autumn  pears, 
Ifll,  $t;  &  T.  DoQgks,  Gresse  Isle,  $  specimen  varieties  of  summer  pears,  1st,  $2;  Mfs.  A.  E. 
,  Detroit,  12  or  more  varieties  of  pears,  etc,  1st,  $10;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  collection  of 
\  pears,  1st,  $7. 

WM.  ADAIR 

I.  R  ILOENFRITZ, 

CkmmiUee, 


CLASS  UZ— PIAOHBS,  FLUME,  A5D  OTHBB  FKUIia. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  Reading,$  specimens  single  varieties  of  peaches,  1st,  $1 ;  H.  B.  Chapman, 
Beading,  6  spcdmens  single  varieties  of  peaches,  2d,  $1 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  12  choioe  varie- 
tiet  or  plums,  1st,  $2;  Thomas  Blanckett,  Roseville,  12  quinces,  2d,|7;  W.  Sower^,  Detroit, 
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12  qaiooee,  1st,  $3;  A.  Ljiphain,  Deaitom,  spocimen  of  watermelons,  iBt,  $2;  J.  W.  Fu4ee, 
Deaf  born,  spocimen  of  watermelons,  2d,  $1;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  specimen  of  nutmeg  melon, 
l8t,$2. 

A   WHEELEB, 
H.  B.  CHAPMAN, 
JOHN  T.  LIGGETT, 
H.  DALE  ADAMS, 

OMmutttc 


CLASS   LX— APPLES,  PROri8BI03CAL. 

L  E.  UgenfriU  k  Co.,  Monroe,  specimen  of  antnmn  apples,  1st,  $6;  L  E.  DgenfHu  k  Ca, 
Monroe,  q>ecimen  of  ¥rlnter  apples,  1st  $10;  L  E.  Dgenflitx  &  Co.,  Monroe,  IS  spedmeB 
single  varieties  of  antumn  apples,  Ist,  |8;  L  E.  DgenfHts  k  Ca,  Monroe,  IS  specimen  single 
Tarietiee  ol  winter  apples,  Ist,  $8;  L  E.  Dgenftits  &  Co.,  Monroe,  IS  qninoes,  1st,  $8. 

JOHN  &rrABKWEATHBB, 
SAMUEL  BAFPELTE, 

Ommime. 


CLASS   LZI— FKAB8,  PftOFBSBIOIIAll 

Hobbard  k  Davis,  Detroit  12  varieUes  of  pears,  8d,  $8;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  8  varietitt 
of  pears,  8d,  $8;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  6  variety  of  pears,  2d,  $2;  Hubbard  k  Davis, 
Detroit,  collection  of  summer  pears,  1st,  #2;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  autumn 
pears,  9d,  $2;  I.  E.  IlgenMtz  k  Co.,  Monroe,  12  variety  of  pears,  Including  a  proper,  etc.,  lit, 
$10;  L  E.  DgenArits  k  Ca,  Monroe,  8  varieties  of  pears,  including  a  proper,  eta,  1st,  $8;  L 
E.  ngenfHtx  k  Co.,  Monroe,  collection  of  antnnm  pears,  1st,  $8;  L  E.  OgenMtx  k  Oo.,  Mon- 
roe, $  specimen  of  summer  pears,  1st,  $2;  L  E.  Dgenfrltz,  k  Q».,  Monroe,  $  q^eotanflosof 
autumn  pears,  1st,  $2;  L  E.  DgenfHts  k  Ca,  Monroe,  8  q>eoimen8  of  winter  pears,  1st,  If; 
Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  12  varieties  of  pears,  2d,  |7;  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  8  varieties  of  pean,  Sd, 
$8;  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  6  varieties  of  pears,  1st,  $2. 

W.  a  HUNTEB,  Ckaimm 


CLASS  LXU— PIA0HI8  AXD  OTBSB  FKUITB. 

Samuel  Hoppin,  Breedsville,  collection  of  peaches,  1st,  $2.  The  oonunittee  also  award  to 
Mr.  Hoppin,  for  his  display  of  canned  flruits  a  year  old,  preserved  without  sugar,  as  tbOom: 
Samuel  Hoppin,  Breedsville,  specimen  of  canned  peaches,  without  sugar,  IM,  $2;  Samoel 
Hoppin,  Breedsville,  specimen  of  canned  peaches,  this  year,  1st,'|2;  Samuel  Hoppin,  Bieedi- 
ville,  specimen  canned  cherries,  without  sugar,  1st,  $2 ;  Samuel  Hoppin,  Breedsville,  sptdmm 
of  canned  Siberian  crab  appler,  vrithout  sugar,  1st,  $2. 

A.  WHEELEB, 
H.  B.  CHAPMAN, 
JOHN  T.  LIGGETT, 

Committte. 


CLASS   LXUI— OBAPKS,  PBOPISSIOKAL  A50  AMATBUB. 

B.  McCreery,  Detroit,  best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  native  hybrid  grapes,  Ist  $6; 
Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  beet  and  most  extensive  collection  of  native  or  hybrid  gnpes, 
2d,  $8;  Diedrich  k  Breisacher,  Monroe,  best  8  varieties  native  grapes,  1st,  $8;  G.  R  Hard, 
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llonroe,  best  eioglo  variety  of  native  grapes,  1st,  $2;  B.  McCroeiy,  Detroit,  best  collection  of 
foreign  grapes,  1st,  18;  Hubbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  2d  best  collection  fbreign  grapes,  2d,  $8; 
Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  best  6  varieties  foreign  grapes,  1st,  |4;  Michael  Pnhl,  Detroit,  best 
S  varieties  ftnreign  grapes,  Ist,  f  2;  Habbard  k  Davis,  Detroit,  best  single  variety  foreign  grapes, 
lrt,|l. 

T.  T.  LYON,  Chairman. 


DIVISION  K. 

CLASS  LXIV— msCKLLAXIOUS. 

H.  Brewer  k  Son,  Tecamseb,  1  drain  tile  machine,  $10;  W.  A.  Carpenter,  Detroit,  1  Union 
planer,  medal;  Samuel  J.  Gldday,  Detroit,  1  specimen  of  slate  roofing,  dip;  G.  B.  Smith,  De- 
irolt,  specimen  stone  plaster,  dip.  and  $2;  G.  B.Smith,  Detroit,  a  barrel  of  ground  plaster,  dip. 
and  |2;  Austin  Burt,  Detroit,  specimen  iron  ore,  dip.  and  $2;  Austin  Burt,  Detroit,  specimen 
of  manufactured  pig  iron,  honorable  mention ;  Austin  Burt,  Detroit,  spedmon  of  mineral 
paint,  dip;  Thomas  Daniels,  Toledo,  1  Daniels'  patent  soda  fountain ,  dip;  Lane  k  Bodloy, 
Cincinnati,  1  i>ortable  circular  saw  mill  and  engine,  dip;  Lane  k  Bodley,  Cincinnati,  1  lath 
machine,  dip;  Lane  k  Bodley,  Cincinnati,  1  cut  off  saw  for  general  use,  dip;  Lane  k  Bodley, 
Cincinnati,  display  of  hangings  and  fixtures  (br  circular  saws,  dip;  Dewey  k  Weller,  Detroit, 
1  railroad  and  farm  gate,  dip;  Thos.  F.  Shaw,  TlflBn,  0.,  ditching  machine  for  tile.  Sawyer  k 
Barber's,  dip;  Joseph  Parks,  Detroit,  display  of  wood  turning,  dip;  Thos.  B.  Roberts,  Detroit, 
1  doable  hung  counter-balance  sash  and  fVame,  dip;  Fulton  Iron  and  Engine  Works,  Detroit, 
1  detached  portable  circular  saw  mill  and  engine,  dip;  Fulton  Iron  and  Engine  Works,  Detroit, 
1  patent  leather  lime  extractor  and  fitter  combined,  dip;  Thos.  W.  Dorwent,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , 
1  portable  steam  cross-cut  sawing  machine,  dip;  B.kO.  Granger,  Memphis,  1  Brett's  eavo 
trough  former,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  double  cylinder  planer  and  matched  header 
(iron  ihune,)  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  sticker  with  brass  head,  medal;  G.  S. 
Wormer,  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  receiving  machine  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  power 
morticing  machine,  medal;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  foot  morticing  machine,  medal; 
G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  scroll  saw  machine,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  I 
tenoning  machine,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  four  side  moulding  machine,  dip;  G. 

5.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  self-oiling  saw  aibor,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  sash 
blind  stiM  boring  combined,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  heading  turner,  dip;  G.  S. 
Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  heading  and  cabinet  planer,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1 
shingle  and  heading  machine  combined,  dip;  G.  8.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  heater  and  lime 
catcher,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  Greenwood  fbot  Jointer,  dip;  G.  B.  Wormer  k 
Son,  Detroit,  2  steam  gauges,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  Snow's  improved  safety 
governor,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  sUve  equalizer  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  De 
trolt,  1  shingle  wheel  Jointer,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  ehingle  and  heading  wheel 
Jointer,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  gauge  lathe,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1 
upri^t  shaping  machine,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  reg.  seal  cutting  machhie,  dip; 

6.  a  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  engine  lathe,  dip;  O.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  power  iron 
planer,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  matcher  head  setter,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son, 
Detroit,  4  samples  American  fence,  2d  premium;  G.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  Woodward 
steam  pump,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  steam  engine  and  saw  mill,  dip;  G.  S  Wor- 
mer k  Son,  Detroit,  1  Improved  lathe  machine  with  bolt  saw  attached,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  k 
Son,- Detroit,  1  portable  grinding.  Queen  of  the  South,  dip;  G.  a  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1 
.mproved stave  cutter,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  American  sheep  shearer  machine, 
dip;  Frank  Sommer,  Detroit,  1  union  fence,  1st  premium,  dip;  J.  D.  Shang,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1 
gas  machine,  dip;  C.  D.  Rice  k  Co.,  Chicago,  1  chemical  fire  engine,  disc'y  premium,  dip;  W. 
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S.  Ganfleld,  Detroit,  1  Richey's  metallic  self-acting  labrtcator,  dlac^f  premiam,  dip;  J.  A. 
Cleavelond  k  Co ,  Lafkyette,  Ind.,  1  screw  cutting  machine,  dip;  Chaa  Ifvdge,  Orld,  1  scaflbM 
for  working  on  roof  of  building,  dip;  Chas.  Madge,  Ovid,  1  soaflbld  tor  working  on  side  of 
building,  dip;  N.  Brlttanft  Ca.  Coldwater,  1  continuoas  copper  stick  Ughtoing  oondnstor, 
dip;  W.  Johnson,  Detroit,  1  soda  fountain,  1st  premium,  dip;  Mechanics'  and  Inventors'  As 
Bodation,  Detroit,  Bums'  lightning  rod,  dip;  Mansfield  Machine  Works,  Mantfleld,  0. ,  1  double 
circular  saw  mill  and  steam  engine,  dip;  D.  Wilkie  &  Son,  Detroit,  samples  of  tinsmiths'  and 
plumbers'  Na  1  solder,  dip;  D.  WUkie  t  Son,  Detroit,.samples  of  Unsmiths'  and  carpentns* 
scratch  awls,  dip;  Pierce  k  Co.,  Buffalo,  two  block  shingle  machines,  medal;  Mechanics'  and 
Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  1  weather-proof  window  blind,  dip;  Bowiinger  Fitch,  Detroit, 
1  portable  blacksmith's  toige,  dip.  and  premium;  Bumham  k  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  1  fluter  and 
chamferer,  recommended;  J.  W.  Penfleld,  Willoue^b7,0.,  1  machine  tor  making  tile, dip.  and 
|10;  Wm.  W.  Pratt,  Jonesville,  1  Andrews  k  Kalbach  hydraulic  water  wheel,  recommended; 
M.  C.  Payment  k  Son,  Sugar  Island,  lot  of  machine  made  shingles,  dis'cy ;  Johnston  k  PbiU 
llps,  Ann  Arbor,  specimen  of  cement  roofing,  1st  premium,  medal;  Johnston  k  Phillips,  Ann 
Aibor,  concrete  or  artificial  stone,  d)p;  Ayres,  Learned  k  Wiswell,  Port  Austin,  H  barrel  salt* 
<ketUed,)  dip.  and  $6;  Ayres,  Learned  k  Wiswell,  Port  Austin,  H  harrel  salt  (solar),  dip  and 
|5;  Stoat,  Mills  k  Temple,  Dayton,  Ohio,  American  Turbine  water  wheel,  1st  premium,  dip; 
E.  B.  Ward, Detroit,  specimen  of  iron  ore,  Ist  premium;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of 
steel  rsils,  1st  premium;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of  steel  wrought,  cold,  1st  premium; 
£.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of  Lake  Superior  iron,  cold,  1st  premium;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detrsit, 
specimen  of  steel  headed  nails,  1st  premium;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of  cfaarooal 
plate,  1st  premium;  F.  C.  Prosser,  Detroit,  specimen  of  concrete  stone,  dip;  James  Jenks, 
Detroit,  engine  and  boiler,  medal;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  direct  action  saw  miU,  dip;  James 
Jenks,  Detroit,  shingle  machine,  medal;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  scroll  saw,  dip;  James  Jenks 
Detroit, steam  pump,  dip;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  heading  turner,  dip;  James  Jenks,  Detroit, 
M.  machine  made  shingles,  dip.  and  $12;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  Hunt's  patent  steam  packing 
piston  head,  dip;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  set  of  woiks  for  circular  saw  mill,  dip;  John  Forrest, 
Nevada,  Wyandotte  county,  Ohio,  a  grain  toter,  medal;  F.  M.  Mattice,  Detroit,  tile  draining, 
(2  rods)  |10;  J.  C.  McEenzie,  Adrian,  specimen  of  brick  made  by  machine,  dip;  Fulton  Iron 
Engine  Works,  Detroit,  1  stationary  engine,  dip;  Fulton  Iron  Engine  Works,  J)etn>it,  1  doidrfe 
portable  saw  min,  1st  premium;  T.  Flagler,  Grass  Lake,  carriage  bolt  and  rivet  cutter,  dip; 
C.J.  Conrad,  Adrian,  improved  serpentine  wire  worm  for  blacksmith's  bellows,  dip;  Lsols 
Wenks  k  Co.,  Detroit,  stone  or  quicklime,  dip;  Japeth  Cross,  Adrian,  improved  weather 
strip,  dip;  Geo.  F.  Tiflkny,  Jackson,  spedmen  of  fire  brick  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile,  dip. 

SPBCLLL  RKFOBT  OV  SiaW  MILLS  JlHD  XAOBIimT. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  E.  &  Sill,  of  Monroe,  and  Austin  Wales,  of  Erin,  wib 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  saw  mills  and  maohineiy  of  that  class,  and  these 
gentlemen  made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  in  the  examination  of  the  several  mills  exhibited,  find  ourselves  in  much 
doubt,  when  we  take  the  several  merits  of  this  class  of  machinery  into  consldsration. 

Messrs.  Lane,  Bodley  k  Co. ,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exhibited  in  most  thorough  working  order, 
an  engine,  saw  mill,  lath  mill,  a  cut-off  saw,  and  setting  apparatus.  The  saw  mill  was  of  a 
very  superior  character,  and  deserves  great  consideration,  but  taking  its  cost  inte  consider- 
ation with  its  other  merits,  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  the  second  position.  The  lath  mill  bea«s 
any  one  we  ever  saw,  and  is  entitled  to  a  first  premium.  The  cut-off  is  also  superior,  and 
we  award  it  the  first  premium.    The  setting  apparatus  is  also  awarded  the  second  pnmlun. 

Mr.  James  Jenks.  of  Detroit,  presented  the  saw  mils  of  Sharps,  Davis  k  Bonsall,  also  a 
gh  ingle  mill  and  setting  apparatus.  This  miU  we  find  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  shown, 
and  on  taking  its  cost  ioto  consideration,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  award  it  a  first  prsmium. 
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Hie  shingle  mill  is  <kr  soperior  to  any  one  wo  e^er  saw,  and  most  award  ii  a  first  preminin,. 
and  also  a  like  premiom  to  the  setting  apparatus,  whioh  Is  very  simple  and  good. 

In  awarding  these  premiams,  we  take  no  pretensions  to  Jndge  with  the  skill  and  aoconcy  of 
able  medianlcs,  bat  give  our  report  npon  what  we  examined,  honestly. 

BPIGIAL  BIFORT  OX  ISOR  AVD  STSBt. 

The  special  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  steel  and  iron  on  exhibition  by  Gapt> 
E.  B.  Ward.  The  steel  is  manoflictared  at  Wyandotte,  ftom  the  iron  ores  of  Lake  Snperior,. 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Bessemer  process,  and  is  called  Bessemer  stoeL  The  specimens  of  T 
rail  and  boiler  plate  are  very  fine,  and  are  of  a  superior  workmanship.  Other  specimens  of 
steel  are  wrooght  into  vailoas  devices,  and  show  their  ductility  and  tenacity,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  worthy  of  fkvorable  notice  and  commendation.  The  iron  Is  of  a  superior 
qoaUty,  tbe  doctility  and  tenacity  of  which  is  well  known. 


CLASS  LXV— XODILS  XXD  IXVB3fTUUm. 

MMhanlcs*  k  Inventon*  Association,  Detroit,  1  collection  models,  dip;  Mechanics'  &  Invent- 
ofs^  Association,  Detroit,  D.  Kelly's  weather-proof  window-blind,  honorable  mention;  Mechan- 
ics'  ft  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  1  Tower's  flower  carrier,  (model)  honorable  mention;. 
Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  Ballet's  hand  brick  machine,  honorable  men- 
tion; Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  Falsom's  Fnmigator,  honorable  mention; 
Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  Boardman's  wagon  axle,  dip;  Mechanics'  k  In- 
ventors' Association,  Detroit,  Priest's  wagon  box,  honorable  mention;  Mechanics'  k  Inventors' 
Association,  Detroit,  Wlthey's  a4)QStable  arm  rest,  honorable  mention;  Mechanics'  k  Invent- 
ors' Association,  Detroit,  Flester's  printing  wheel,  honorable  mention;  Mechanics'  k  Inventors' 
Association,  Detroit,  Linton's  chuck,  dip;   Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,. 
Weniworth's  itake-holder,  dip;  Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  Bninlord's  saw 
tooth,  dip;  Mechanics'  k  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  Nelson's  punch,  |8;  Charles  Wisdom,. 
Brownstone,  Aill-rigged  bark,  (ship)  dip;  John  FUnt,  Detroit,  1  small  ship,  dip;  Parry  ft 
Breoks,  Detroit,  1  rotary  excelsior  cutting  machine,  (model,)  dip;  Geo.  S.  Aker,  Kalamazoo,. 
1  boii^ar  alarm,  honorable  mention;  Fairbank,  Greenleaf  ft  Ca,  Chicago,  1  Baldwin's 
Improved  till  lock  and  dnwer,dip;  Anxell  ft  Ketch,  Adrian,  working  model  brick  machine, 
dip;  A.  Latoorette,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. ,  ditching  machine,  dip;  Fred.  J.  Jones,  Detroit,  adjusting- 
belt  book,  dip;  Amos  Putnam,  Big  Bend,  Wis.,  model  for  feeding  sheep,  patented,  dip;  B. 
Fulton,  Gatskill,  N.  Y.,  Sanford's  reciprocating  reaper  and  mower  grinder,  dip;  F.  G.  Prosser,. 
Detroit,  model  mould  for  concrete  brick,  hononble  mention  ;-Wm.  Earl,  Jr.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
American  sheep-shearer  machine,  dip;  F.  M.  Briggs,  Plymouth,  Briggs'  patent  lamp  for 
destroying  worms  and  insects  on  trees,  dip;  E.  H.  Estell,  St.  Louis,  Estell's  lever  saw  sett,. 
dip;  C.  W.  Coe,  Fenton,  Coe's  self  feeding  upright  drill  and  screw-cutting  machine, dip;  Black 
ft  Alstaker,  Hamilton,  0.,  box  of  sickles  and  sections,  dip;  Geo.  D.  McKloney,  Detroit,  ac- 
oommodatton  ruler,  paper-cutter  and  eraser,  honorable  mention ;  A.  M.  R.  Fitxsimmons, Read- 
ing, boot  crimp,  honorable  mention;  Mechanics'  ft  Inventors'  Association,  Detroit,  1  Lintoa 
tool  holder,  dip;  J.  C.  McKenzie,  Adrian,  improved  brick  machine,  horse  or 
1  power,  dtp;  Henry  Fowler,  Detroit,  1  dozen  band  boxes,  1  dozen  ladles'  hat  boxes,  1 
gentlemen's  boxes,  1  dozen  shelf  boxes,  1  show-case  full  of  perftimery,  and  druggists'^ 
boxes,  1  dozen  muff  and  collar  boxes,  combined  In  one,  1  dip.  on  lot;  D.  E.  ft  A.  M.  Atkins, 
patent  splint  and  dat  butter,  dip;  M.  A.  Hamilton,  Detroit,  tea  and  coflfbe  float,  dip;  Gleason 
ft  Ca,  Hillsdale,  one  show  case  containing  steel  stencil,  dies  and  stamps,  dip;  A.  C  Chubb, 
Grand  Bapids,  model  of  a  flexible  steam  roller,  honoimble  mention;  B.  W.  Conway,  Port  Huron, 
1  spoke  and  felloe  coupliog,  dip;  C.  C.  Collins,  NUes,  model  of  self-adjusting  sash  supporter 
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and  lock  combtoed,  dip,  —  Hart,  Detroit,  1  pateot  Green's  combination  letter  safe,  dip;  L.  B. 

Forrester,  Clyde, hose  and  pipe  coupling,  dip. 

E.  B.  ROOT, 

P.  D.  BECKWITH, 

E.   F.  BENEDICT, 
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PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  MICH.  STATE  AGBICULTUBAL  SOCIETY, 

AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  DETROIT,  JANUARY  26, 1860. 

In  oomplianoe  with  the  notice  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricoltnral  Society,  the  members  of  the  Ex* 
eoatiye  Committee  met  at  the  Biddle  House  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  January  25, 1869,  and  a  quorum  of  the  members  not 
having  arrived,  the  meeting  was  postponed  till  the  next  day  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  the  President  called  the  meeting  ta 
order,  and  the  following  members  were  present: 

W.  G.  Beckwith,  President;  K  O.  Humphrey,  Treasurer;  W. 
J.  Baxter,  of  Jonesville;  L.  S.  Scranton,  Grand  Bapids,  John 
Gilbert,  YpsQanti;  Wm.  Adaif,  Detroit;  J.  A.  Walter,  Kala- 
mazoo; G.  W.  Phillips,  Bomeo;  S.  B.  Wakefield,  Monroe;  A. 
J.  Dean,  Adrian;  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson;  E.  W.  Bising,  Bich- 
field;  K  N.  Willoox,  Detroit;  and  R  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary. 

The  President  made  the  following  address: 

During  the  past  year  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  have 
been  $11,909,  which,  with  the  amount  of  bonds  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1868, 
make  an  aggregate  of  $15,994.  Our  expenses  during  the  same  period 
have  been  $14,759,  leaving  in  the  treasury  for  Aiture  use  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $1,285.  For  fhrther  and  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  our  finances  during  the  past  year,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  permanently 
locating  a  place  for  holding  our  State  Fairs.  I  do  this  with  a  view  to 
saye  to  the  society  the  usual  annual  outlay  for  buildings  and  preparation 
of  groimds.  You  all  well  understand  that  a  considerable  sum  is  paid 
out  every  year  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  which,  if  saved  to  the- 
society,  and  distributed  as  premiums,  would  do  much  towards  increasing 
its  interest  and  usefulness.  It  remains  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  what 
action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken  in  the  premises. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Messrs.  Moore,  Foote  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  have  offered  a  premium  of  $400  for  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  State  during  the  year  1869,  the  premitmi  to  be  awarded 
under  the  supervision  of  the  society.  This  example,  so  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  our  capitalists  and  large  business  houses,  cannot  foil  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  farming  community  throughout  the  State. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  county  and  township  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  that 
relate  to  the  management  of  stock,  the  culture  of  various  soils,  and  &nn 
improvement  generally,  such  as  orchards,  buildings,  fences,  etc.  I  find 
the  interest  in  this  dh'ection  growing,  and  believe  you  may  do  mnch 
toward  stimulating  fhrther  and  increased  action  amcmg  our  formers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Mechanics  associate  together  with  a  view  to 
mutual  advancement  and  profit ;  so  do  tradesmen ;  so  do  men  of  other 
callings ;  why  not  the  farmer?  The  time  was,  when  the  uneducated  and 
ignorant  resorted,  in  the  main,  to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  bettering 
their  condition  in  life.  Now  our  farmers  are,  to  a  large  extent,  educated ; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  educated  are  the  most  thrifty  and  success- 
ful. At  the  present  day,  it  does  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  those 
who  by  indolence  and  want  of  proper  mental  culture  are  unfitted  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  resort  in  the  end  to  some  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  professions  lose  much  of  char- 
acter by  such  accessions,  while  the  farming  community  gain  somewhat 
by  the  loss. 

I  would  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
the  mechanical  interests  of  the  State.  These  interests,  second  only  in 
importance  to  agriculture,  have  a  right  to  demand  a  large  share  of  your 
consideration;  also,  your  active  cooperation,  so  far  as  bringing  them 
prominently  before  the  public  is  concerned.  As  a  Society,  we  may  offer 
premiums  to  the  Michigan  mechanic.  As  individuals,  we  may  do  more 
than  this ;  our  influence  may  be  exerted  in  his  behalf  on  all  suitable 
occasions ;  we  may  purchase  ourselves,  as  well  as  recommend  his  wares 
to  others.  When  quality  and  price  compare  favorably  with  foreign  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  kind,  there  can  be  90  good  reason  given  why  our  own 
mechanic  should  not  be  preferred.  Take  for  example  woolen  goods  of 
Michigan  manufocture.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  our  mechanics  can 
compete  fovorably  with  those  of  the  Eastern  States  in  regard  to  style, 
quality  and  prices.  If  this  be  so,  why  not  more  heartily  espouse  their 
cause  as  against  the  overgrown  factories  of  those  States?  It  is  our  duty 
to  do  so.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  earnest  of  our  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  to  the  manufacturers  generally  of  Michigan,  I  propose  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  appear  at  the  next  annual  foir 
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In  regard  to  the  manafactiire  of  agricultural  implements,  probably  no 
one  of  the  Northwestern  States  excels  oois.  Then  let  us  purchase  at 
home,  and  save  our  moltej  for  chxnilation  amongst  ounelves,  rather  than 
take  it  abroad  to  enrich  other  communities,  the  rivals  of  our  ftiends  and 
neighbors.  If  the  buyer  believes  that  the  manufacturer  desires  to  meet 
him  on  fair  grounds,  by  making  a  good  article,  and  placing  upon  it  a  foir 
profit,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  increase  of  our  manufiictures,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them.  Mutual  confidence  between 
buyer  and  seller  must  exist  if  we  would  &cilitate  trade  at  home  or  with 
foreign  parties. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  our  ftaners  the  necessity  of  paying 
more  attention  to  stock  of  all  kinds,  than  they  do  at  present.  Almost 
eveiy  ikrmer  has  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  feed  sufficient  to  winter  in 
£iur  condition  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  which,  if  not  fed 
out,  is  liable  to  waste,  if  not  to  entire  loss,  even  as  manure.  An  econom- 
ical arrangement  of  fields  will  also  afford  sufficient  pasture  for  them 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  I  know  it  is  uiged  by  many  that  the  low 
price  of  stock  will  not  justify  them  in  trying  to  raise  or  keep  it.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  if  the  laws  of  trade  had  irrevocably  fixed  the  price 
of  sheep  and  wool  for  all  time  to  come  at  the  prices  paid  during  the  past 
six  months,  there  would  be  some  show  of  reason  why  we  ought  not  to 
look  to  sheep  and  wool  as  a  source  of  profit ;  but  such  is  not  the  case ; 
everything,  every  article  or  commodity  is  liable  to  the  inevitable  laws  of 
trade— to  those  rules  which  govern  supply  and  demand.  As  to  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  stock  one  should  keep,  he  must  be  governed  by  the 
dze  of  his  fimn,  its  adaptation  to  stock,  and  surrounding  circumstances ; 
in  other  words,  he  must  use  good  judgment  in  this  as  in  other  matter 
that  relates  to  fimn  management.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  not  less 
than  80,000  sheep  have  been  slaughtered  in  Michigan  during  the 
past  fidl  and  winter;  no  reason  is  assigned  for  this  wholesale  work, 
except  the  low  price  of  that  kind  of  stock.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
better  time  will  be  found  than  now  in  which  to  start  new  flocks  of  sheep 
with  profit  to  the  beginner ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  price  of  wool  will  for 
many  years  rule  so  low  as  during  the  last  fall.  To  fkrm  well,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  means  to  farm  profitably,  no  farmer  can  dispense  with  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for 
a  few  moments.  That  Institution,  although  richly  endowed  by  the  gen- 
eral and  State  €k>vemment,  in  my  opinion,  falls  short  of  what  the  farm- 
ers of  Michigan  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  The  general  impression 
is  that  this  institution  $hould  thoroughly  fit  our  young  men  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  in  other  words,  it  should  so  educate  as  to  inspire  them 
not  only  with  the  profits,  but  the  nobility  of  the  farmer's  occupation. 
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That  it  has  failed  to  do  this,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  four  of  our  young  men  who  graduate  there  embark  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  after  learing  school.  If  its  course  of  study,  or  general 
management,  has  had  the  effect  to  induce  farmers'  sons  to  abandon  the 
occupation  of  their  fathers,  then  it  seems  to  me  to  have  lailed  to  accom- 
plish what  its  founders  intended.  Where  the  fault  is,  I  will  not  presume 
to  say,  but  this  I  do  most  earnestly  suggest,  that  you,  by  resolution  or 
otherwise,  respectfhUy  ask  the  Legislature  now  in  session  to  investigate 
its  affairs  and  management,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  Institution,  with  240,000  acres  of  valuable 
land  under  its  control,  given  by  the  General  Qovemment,  and  with  6,000 
acres  more  given  it  by  the  State,  should  not  be  supported  from  year  to 
year  by  direct  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury,  unless  it  can 
show  to  the  tax-payers  of  Michigan  corresponding  benefits  in  the  shape 
of  soundly,  practically  educated  young  farmers.  If  its  general  manage- 
ment or  course  of  study  tends  to  shut  out  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  or 
those  in  limited  circumstances,  certainly  a  radical  change  should  at  once 
be  entered  upon.  These  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
but  from  a  desire  to  see  the  College  made  a  model  school  of  ite  kind. 
Frequent  conversations  with  men  of  good  judgment  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  something 
should  be  done  to  rescue  the  College  from  the  policy  which  deprives  it  of 
public  sympathy  and  support.*  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  lands  un- 
der its  control  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  put  at  interest  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school ;  thus  opening  to  actual  settlers  aJarge  amount 
of  lands  from  which,  at  an  early  day,  the  State  might  derive  an  income 
in  the  shape  of  taxes,  etc.  To  hold  these  lands  for  high  prices  is  but  to 
adopt  the  speculator's  policy,  which  has  always,  proven  hurtful  to  the 
progress  of  new  States. 

It  would,  perhaps,  seem  out  of  place  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  enter  at 
length  into  arguments  in  support  of  the  several  suggestions  made;  I 
would,  therefore,  merely  lay  them  before  you  for  your  consideration,  be- 
lieving that  your  action  in  the  premises  will  result  in  much  good  to  the 
Society,  and  consequently  to  those  great  interests  which  you  represent. 


The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report  of  the  boaineas  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  1869,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  PrtHdent  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  AgricaUaral  Sodetg: 

The  Secretary  submits  the  following  report  as  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1868: 
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Ai  the  dose  of  the  year  1867,  there  remained  on  hand,  according  to  the  report  then  i 
the  following  amounts,  after  all  aoconnts  and  ezpenees  had  been  paid  up  to  the  Slat  of 
December  that  had  been  presented  and  audited : 

InTested  in  U.  &  bonda, -. $8,000  00 

Building  fUnd  of  moseam , 8,260  00 

Balance  of  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 1,0M  40 

Total  fhndsonhand  Jan.  1,1808, |T,804  40 

DoriDg  the  year  there  has  been  received  the  following 
amoonts  from  the  Tarioos  souroes  named,  viz: 

From  proceeds  of  tickets  at  the  State  Fair, $7,444  10 

'*    interest,  lea, % 118  00 

**•    Detroit  sulracripUon  funds,  net, 2,784  83 

"    rents, 948  00 

"    entries  at  Secretary's  office, 767  00 

"    sundries,.. A 7  00 

Total  receipts  for  1868, 12,018  82 

$19,317  93 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  1868  have  been  as 
follows: 

Premium  checks  issued  fbr  awards  made  in  1867, $242  00 

Premium  checks  issued  for  awards  of  1868, 6,144  00 

Citlzens'prenUams  for  awards  of  1868, 1,006  00 

Business  checks  for  accounts  of  1867, 808  68 

Business  checks  for  expenses  of  1868, 7,626  82 

$14,819  90 

Deduct  the  amount  invested  in  Normal  School  building  and  granted  to 

the  State  Board  of  Education  at  winter  meeting  of  1868 8,260  00 

18,009  00 

Balance  remaining  after  all  checlcs  outstanding  are  paid, $1)248  08 

Uncollected  ren  t  due, 80  00 

The  Society  also  owns  the  buildings,  fixtures  and  dock  on  the  present  &ir  ground  at 
Hamtramck,  which  are  of  the  same  value  as  they  were  last  year,  having  had 

additions  made  to  them  the  past  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,200, 13,407  24 

Total  avails  of  the  Society  January  1, 1869, $14,666  27 

The  details  of  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  under  the  following  heads.  The  items  will  be 
found  on  the  schedule  of  checks  accompanying  this  report: 

1.  Accounts  of  expenses  of  IS67, $808  68 

2L  Winter  meeting  of  Executive  Committee, 224  86 

8.  Summer  meeting, 186  00 

4.  Construction  and  preparation  of  Fair  Grounds,  lumber  and  shingles,     $432  64 

Nails  and  hardware, 61  90 

Other  materials  and  labor  pay  rolls 819  62 

1,804  06 

8.  Postage  and  express  charges, 200  CO 

6.  Cartage  and  fkir  expenses, 46  83 

47- 
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7.  Rents  of  Fltlr  Grounds  and  office, |U0  00 

8.  Decoration  of  bandings  and  gronndSy 145  Iff 

0.  ICarshals,  gate  keepers  and  saperintendents, t64M 

10.  Hayand  straw, 488  TO 

!!•  Meals  for  committees  and  officers, 808  SO 

12.  Gralnand  feed  for  live  stock, 7060 

18.  Transportation  of  military, 186  00 

14.  Mnsic, 26  i& 

16.  Steam  engine,  wood,  and  fixtures, 280  80 

lOL  Water  and  pnmjM, 167  00 

17.  Labor  on  track, 87  00 

18.  Assistant  Secretaries, 268  60 

W.  BiU  posting, 1060 

90.  PrinUng  premiom  lists 288  00 

Zt.  Printing  posters,  circulars,  cards,  tickets,  &&, 701  IT 

22.  Stationery, 9810 

28.  MlsoeUaneoos,  ribbons,  dynamometer,  &c^ 112  00 

24.  Cost  of  medals,  diplomas, 846  40 

26.  Salary  of  Secretary, 1,000  00 

28.  Expenses  of  Treasurer, 106  00 

27.  Insnranoe, 104  00 

28.  Carriage  hire  for  Bnsinees  Committee, ; 62  00 

Total, 88^28  00 

The  premiums  awarded  and  checks  iasaed  on  the  seTeral 
classes  daring  the  year  1868,  are  reported  as  follows,  yiz: 

j>maos  A.— CARLS. 
Class. 

1.  Short-horas, 1866  00 

2.  Derons, 887  00 

8.  Herefords, 120  00 

4.AyrshireB, 40  00 

6  Aklemeys  and  Galloways, 40  00 

8.  Herds, 126  00 

7.  GradecatUe, 110  80 

8.  Working  catUe, 07  00 

0.  rm  cattle, 47  00 

81,««IW 

DinSIQII  B.— BOISB. 

10.  ThorvDghbreds, 8220  00 

U.  Part  thoroughbreds, 286  00 

12.  Horsesof  all  work, 420  00 

18.  Roadsters  and  trotting  horses, 638jX> 

14.  Dranij^t  horses, 82  00 

16.  GuTlage  and  baggy  horses, 180  00 

16.  Saddle  horses, 26  00 

17.  Hatched  horses, 80  00 

18.  Jacks  and  moles, 88  00 

-    1,82100 

Class  for  trials  of  speed, 1,006  00 
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DITI8I01I  C—BBXBF^  SWUn,  AXD  POULTRY. 

10.  Spanish  MertnoB, $108  00 

ao.  Miohigan  fine  wools, 76  00 

31.  Soaihdowns  and  other  middle-woded  sheep, 108(0 

22.  Leicester,  Gotswold,  and  other  long-wooled  sheep, 114  00 

28w  Fat  sheep, 4100 

Si.  Swine, 66  00 

S6.  Poultry, 26  00 


1,688  00 


MTUIOIf  D.— FABM   IMPLnCBni  AMD  THBB  TRIALS. 

98L  Flows,  plowing  matches,  &c., $64  00 

ST.  Harrows,  cultiTators,  scarifiers,  &a, 22  00 

S8L  Seed  drills,  sowers,  planters,  &C., 4  00 

89.  Haying  and  hanrestlng  implements, 8  00 

80.  Apparatos  and  machinery  connected  with,  &a, 0  00 

81.  Wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs, 110  00 

82.  Barnyard  articles, 11  00 

88.  Dairy  and  household  articles, 2100 

84.  Stores  and  hoUoware, 88  00 

DiYisioir  s.— fuld  ahv  aAROBif  products. 

86.  Grain,  floar,  meal,  and  seeds...... $64  00 

36.  Roots  and  Tegetables, 44  00 

DIYiaiOX  p.— DAZRT  AlTD  HOUSBHOLD  MAXUPACTURSS. 

87.  Batter  and  cheese, $4100 

88.  Sugar,  honey  and  bee-hires 14  00 

30.  Bread,  preserres  and  pickles, 22  00 

40.  Wines,  Tinegara,  cordials,  &c, 10  00 

nrnsioN  a.— XAyuPAOTURsa. 

41  Homemade $86  00 

48.  Factory  made, 83  00 

44.  Articles  of  dress 8  00 

46.  Articles  of  leather  and  India  rubber, 18  00 

46.  Articlee  of  fbmiture  manufactured  in  Michigan, 60  00 

48.  Ornamental  ironwork, 4  00 

Dinaiox  H.— psra  arts,  itsidliwork,  ao. 

80.  Paintings,  statuary,  photographs,  &c, $120  00 

62.  Clocks,  Jewelry,  plated-ware,  cutlery,  &c.,..% 22  00 

6ai  Needle,  wax,  shell,  and  other  flmcy  work, 177  00 

DmSION  L— PLOWntS  AlfD  PRUIT8. 

64.  Flowers,  professional  list, $111  00 

66.  Flowers,  amateur  list, 67  00 

67.  Apples,  amateur  list, 8100 

68.  Pears,  amateur  list, 20  00 

60.  Peaches,  plums,  and  other  firuits, 14  00 

80.  Apples, 36  00 

61.  Pears, 46  00 

83.  Peaches,  plums  and  other  flruits,. 8  00 

68.  Grapes,  professioDal  and  amateur, 82  00 


270  00 


08  00 


06  OO 


244  00 


828  00 


408  00 
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DIVI8I0M  K. 

ei.  Miscellaneous  articlefl, $40  00 

Drvmoiv  L. 
Winter  premioms, 348  00 

These  premiums  sum  up  by  divisions  as  follows: 

Division  A.  Cattle, $1,301  00 

«       B.  Horses. 1,8M  00 

"       G.  Sheep,  swine  and  poultry, 038  00 

*'       D.  Implements  and  their  trials, 270  00 

*<       E.  Field  and  garden  products, 96  00 

"       F.  Dairy  and  household  productions, 90  00 

*'       G.  Manuflustures, 244  00 

"       H.  Fine  arts,  needle  worlc,  &c., 828  00 

'^       L  Flowers  and  firuits, 408  00 

"       K.  Miscellaneous, 49  00 

''       L.  Winter  premiums  of  1867, 242  00 

Trials  of  speed  for  horses, 1,005  00 

Total  premiums,  cash, $6,898  CO 

Medals  and  diplomas, 845  00 

Total  premiums, $6.988  00 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  entries  in  each 
division  for  the  past  ten  years: 

ENTRIES  MADE  BY  EXHIBITORS  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS. 


1869 

186(> 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

im 

Cattle. 

255 
842 

225 

130 
274 

162 

198 
217 

161 

139 
186 

121 

166 
262 

200 

66 
227 

200 

86 
269 

218 

140 
263 

174 

132 
269 

187 

118 

Horses, 

280 

Sheep,  swine  and 
poultry, 

172 

221 

166 

180 

173 

208 

207 

289 

227 

479 

428 

Seeds  *  vegetablee, 

84 

54 

61 

.29 

14 

139 

117 

181 

72 

161 

Dairy  and  house- 
hold products, . . 

94 

87 

107 

.67 

78 

149 

122 

166 

110 

107 

Manufkctures, .... 

842 

8C3 

220 

161 

183 

108 

97 

78 

162 

2» 

Fine  arts, 

194 

170 

104 

128 

167 

197 

278 

232 

283 

230 

Flowers  and  fruits, 

516 

883 

222 

281 

266 

76 

231 

308 

169 

246 

Miscellaneous,.... 

68 

44 

70 

26 

21 

69 

72 

87 

277 

240 

Crops,  farms,  or- 
chards, &c,.... 

5 

3 

8 

1 

2 

18 

14 

16 

IT 

2340 

1728 

1688 

1262 

1486 

1429 

1797 

1836 

2166 

2169 
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Though  the  annual  exhibition  was  not  as  great  a  success,  financially, 
as  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  were  the 
entries  as  large  in  number,  but  the  Society  distributed  more  premiums, 
and  in  larger  amounts  than  in  any  year  since  the  Society  has  been  in 
operation.  The  time  at  which  it  was  set,  though  well  selected  as  not 
interfering  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  neighboring  States,  was  imfortu- 
nate,  with  regard  to  operations  in  the  field,  as  owing  to  the  season,  it 
liappened  when  the  farmers  had  the  most  favorable  weather  for  sowing 
their  winter  wheat,  and  many  who  would  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
the  Fair  afibrded,  were  imperatively  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 

In  the  divisions  of  horses,  implements,  and  machinery,  the  exhibition 
of  1868  has  never  been  excelled.  In  some  of  the  other  divisions  the 
exhibition  did  not  possess  as  high  an  interest  as  has  been  manifested  at 
some  of  the  fairs  previously  held.  There  were  a  larger  number  of  exhib- 
itors of  long-wooled  sheep  (torn  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  usual,  and 
their  entries  attracted  great  attention,  especially  as  there  is  prevalent  a 
disposition  to  attempt  the  care  and  breeding  of  the  long-wooled  tribes, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  for  previous  years.  The  call  from  the  manufac- 
turers for  a  supply  of  the  finer  kinds  of  long-wooled  fleeces  is  very  ur- 
gent, and  the  high  prices  paid  for  this  variety  of  wool  is  generally  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advantages  that  may  accrue.  The 
variety  of  wool  most  in  request,  is  that  produced  by  the  Leicester,  or 
Bakewell  breed.  In  its  softness,  gloss,  and  texture,  it  possesses  qualities 
that  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  wool.  But,  as  yet,  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  keep  this  stock  up  to  the  highest  standard,  from  the  fact  that  - 
but  few,  if  any  breeders,  devote  themselves,  in  any  of  the  States,  to  the 
breeding  of  stock  solely  for  breeding  purposes,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  finer  wools ;  and  without  such  breeders,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
flock  of  any  description  of  sheep. 

The  Society,  by  its  premium  list,  has  encouraged  the  breeding  of  the 
improved  classes  of  cattle,  to  the  ftill  limit  of  their  power,  yet  this  State 
is  still  deficient  in  a  general  improvement  in  this  important  division  of 
farm  stock,  and  we  are  far  from  having  as  large  a  stock  of  cattle  in  pro- 
portion to  our  tillable  lands,  as  there  should  be ;  and  an  examination  of 
statistics  would  show  that  there  are  not  as  many  cattle  kept,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  poptdation,  and  our  pasture  and  tillable  lands,  as  there  were 
ten  years  ago.  In  horses  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  standard 
of  perfection  is  much  higher,  and  it  is  now  generally  understood  that 
mere  speed,  without  size,  and  qualities  that  serve  to  render  the  animal 
one  of  general  utility,  is  not  desirable.  It  was  the  general  impression 
that  there  never  had  been  seen,  at  any  State  Fair,  so  large  a  number  of 
young  horses,  possessing  the  best  qualities  to  render  the  stock  worthy  of 
the  reputation  the  State  seeks  to  merit  in  this  division  of  domestic  ani- 
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mals.  The  fact  that  the  production  of  pork  products  is  hardly  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  consumption,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  very  high  prices  obtained  in  all  markets  throughout  the 
country,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  breeders  to  give  more  attention  to 
this  class.  Within  the  past  three  months,  I  have  deceived  letters  asking 
information  as  to  where  true  and  well-bred  stock  could  be  obtained. 
There  is  not  enough  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  swine,  and  well- 
known  experiments  indicate  that  in  none  of  the  domestic  animals  is 
there  a  more  quick  return  for  care  and  intelligent  selection  in  breeding. 

The  exhibition  and  trials  of  implements  and  machinery,  though  some- 
what expensive,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  proved  immensely  useftd,  as 
affording  opportunity  to  introduce  many  inventions,  and  machines,  that 
have  been  put  at  work  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  lumber  regions. 

The  season  was  not  favorable  for  the  exhibition  of  fruit.  The  long 
drouth  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  affected  the  crop  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  but  the  exhibition  was  such  as  to  attract  a  good 
attention,  and  to  draw  nearly  all  the  premiums  offered. 

There  has  been  but  one  farm  entered  for  the  premiums  offered  on  forms, 
and  that  entry  is  by  a  member  whose  farm  was  examined  in  competition 
with  others  in  1866.  No  conmiittee  has  been  appointed  to  make  any 
examination  or  report,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  disposi- 
tion that  the  Executive  Committee  might  make  of  the  subject.  Entries 
for  the  winter  meeting  have  been  made  of  tiled  fields,  of  crops  of  com, 
rye,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  turnips,  and  seven  entries  of  vineyards,  and  a 
statement  of  one  orchard.  On  the  vineyards  a  report  is  submitted  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  them,  Messrs.  Adair  and  Waldorf, 
who  visited  the  vineyards  in  October  last. 

Last  autumn,  about  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  I  received  a  letter  fix)m 
Messrs.  Moore,  Foote  &  Co.,  a  well-known  and  long-established  commer- 
cial firm  of  Detroit,  in  which  I  was  informed  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Society  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture, and  especially  in  the  culture  of  its  most  important  grain  pro- 
ducts, they  would  place  at  its  disposal  five  himdred  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
as  three  premiums  for  the  best  specimens  of  white  wheat  exhibited  at  the 
annual  fair  of  1869,  as  the  crop  of  that  year.  The  premiums  were  to  be 
awarded  under  such  rules  and  specifications  as  the  Society  might  pre- 
scribe in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  donors.  By  direction  of  the 
President,  this  very  generous  offer  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  and 
circulars  containing  the  correspondence  and  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
government  of  exhibitors  in  this  class,  were  circulated  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  whilst  the  conductors  of  the  press  gave  the  offer  a  veiy  gen- 
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eral  announcement.  Up  to  this  date,  there  have  been  made  twenty-one 
entries,  from  eleven  counties,  and  of  these,  six  are  from  the  county  of 
Cass  alone.  It  was  hoped  that  entries  of  wheat  would  be  made  fit)m 
every  wheat-growing  county  in  the  State,  as  the  inducements  are  the 
most  liberal  that  have  ever  been  placed  before  the  fanners,  to  bring  out 
their  very  best  specimens  of  grain,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  it  were  gen- 
erally known  that  the  time  for  making  entries  would  be  extended  till  the 
first  of  May,  or  June,  there  would  be  a  larger  number.  The  generous  do- 
nation of  Messrs.  Moore,.Foote  &  Co.,  which  was  tendered  through  P. 
Bagley,  Esq.,  was  designed  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
white  wheat  of  the  State,  by  making  known  through  a  general  exhibi- 
tion of  the  best  of  the  crops,  how  high  that  standard  is,  and  because  so 
much  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  State  depends  upon  its  production  of  the 
best  varieties  of  wheat.  Besides,  it  is  a  well  known  and  acknowledged 
fact,  that  the  farmer  who  can  grow,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  most  wheat 
per  acre,  can  also  grow  the  largest  crops  of  grass  and  fodder  crop^,  and 
thus  fhmish  the  market  with  the  greatest  amount  of  the  two  ready-cash 
staples  of  bread  and  meat,  is  really  the  most  successful  of  practical  farmers. 
Every  effort  of  this  kind  to  encourage  and  raise  the  standard  of  our  pro- 
ductions, is  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  system  of  agri- 
culture adapted  to  Michigan,  and  to  develop  her  resources  and  capacities 
and  should  receive  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of  this  Society. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  last  State  Fair,  probably  no  part  of  the 
exhibition  had  a  greater  industrial  interest  than  the  display  of  the  fab- 
rics manu&ctiu*ed  by  the  several  woolen  mills  that  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  manufactures  shown  by  the  mills  of  Ypsilanti,  Clinton, 
and  Jonesville,  were  really  viewed  with  great  pride  by  the  concourse  of 
citizens  who  met  there,  and  who  became  cognizant,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  ability  of  Michigan  to  place  such  fine,  serviceable  woolen  cloths  and 
cassimeres  in  the  market.  The  Society,  in  extending  its  classes  for  en- 
tries of  this  kind  of  goods,  did  a  most  serviceable  work,  and  one  that 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  manufacturers.  There  has  been 
recently  established  within  the  State  a  manufactory  of  glass,  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  wealth  of  Michigan,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
manufacture  is  also  worthy  of  the  like  facilities  for  recognition  that  has 
been  extended  to  other  manufactures. 

R.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
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The  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  annual  report,  which  was 
as  follows: 

To  the  President  and  ExecuUve  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  AgricvUuml 


Gentlemen — The  Treasurer  herewith  submits  the  annual  report  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  his  office  for  the  year  1868 : 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1868, •. $1,054  41 

5-20  Bdndsonhand, 8,000  00 

Interest  on  Bonds, 165  80 

Premiums  on  Bonds  sold, 180  31> 

Receipts  from  Secretary  on  subscriptions,  and  from  sale  of 

tickets,  etc., 11,805  43 

Total, $16,295  58 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Premiums  of  1867, $877  00 

Premium  checks  for  1868, 5,742  00 

Busmess  checks  of  1867, 90  80 

Business  checks  of  1868, 8,868  45 

Cashonhand, 717  78 

5-20  Bonds  on  hand 1,000  OO 

Total, ,$16,295  53 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  a  committee  of  three  members 
was  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to  whom  the  address  of  the 
President  was  referred  for  the  distribution  of  the  subjects 
therein  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Baxter,  Shoemaker  and  Phillips  were  appointed  such 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
of  the  committee  on  the  protest  relative  to  the  awatrd  of  a  cer- 
tain citizens'  premium  on  trotting  horses,  was  taken  up  ai|d 
reconsidered. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  both  of  the  Executive  Superintendents  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partments of  Horses,  Mr.  K  0.  Barker  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Willcox^ 
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ihe  premiom  checks  in  this  class  were  withheld,  and  that  the 
qaestion  as  to  whether  a  pacing  horse  could  compete  onder  the 
mles  and  adyertisements  of  the  Society,  had  been  submitted  to 
what  was  recognized  as  the  best  authority  on  such  subjects,  in 
the  following  communication;  and  the  answers  received  are 
appended  to  it: 

At  the  State  Fair  recently  held  at  Detroit,  a  premium  was  offered  as 
follows :  **  4.  For  best  buggy  horse  or  mare  driven  by  owner  to  buggy,  a 
single  dash  of  two  miles ;  entry  fee,  $10 ;  no  horse  or  mare  to  be  entered 
in  this  section  (No.  4)  that  is  known,  recognized,  or  has  been  used  as  a 
sporting  horse ;  first  premium,  $75 ;  second  premium,  $25.'*  The  rules 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  entries  read  as  follows :  '*  Entries  must 
be  made  with  the  Secretary  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  16th  of  September,  entrance  fee  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry. 
There  must  be  at  least  three  entries  to  each  class,  and  the  rules  adopted 
for  the  government  of  each  trial  are  those  of  the  Detroit  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Horses.  **  Now,  among  the  entries  made  there  was 
a  pacer,  and  before  the  race  was  started  a  protest  against  the  entry  of  a 
pacing  horse  was  made  to  the  presiding  judge,  M.  E.  Crofoot,  of  Pontiac. 
The  owner  was  informed  by  the  judge  that  if  his  horse  went  in  the  race, 
it  would  be  under  protest  as  a  pacer.  The  pacer  came  in  first,  and  his 
owner  claimed  the  premium  on  the  grounds  that  the  offer  of  the  Society 
did  not  exclude  him,  and  that  a  good  buggy  horse  might  be  a  pacer. 
The  judges  ruled  the  pacer  out,  but  he  appealed  from  their  decision  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  where  his  appeal  was  sustained. 
Your  opinion  on  this  question  is  requested.  Under  the  offer  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  a  pacer  admissible?  There  were  seven  entries,  and  six  of 
them  were  trotters,  who  would  not  have  entered  against  a  pacer.  Was 
the  ruling  of  the  judges  right?  The  rules  of  the  Detroit  Association 
being  adopted  for  the  government  of  this  trial  of  speed,  was  not  the 
decision  of  the  judges  of  the  race,  carried  on  under  the  approval  of  the 
executive  superintendents  of  the  Society,  final?  Or  had  the  Executive 
Committee  the  power  to  reverse  the  4ecisions  made  on  the  stand  and 
concurred  in  by  the  superintendent  placed  in  charge  of  that  department? 
Another  case  of  protest  is  against  a  mare  that  trotted  in  a  race  for 
*'  horses  that  had  never  made  a  mile  at  any  horse  fair  or  trotting  match 
in  less  than  three  minutes.**  The  claim  of  the  protestant  was  that  the 
mare  had  trotted  in  a  trotting  match  in  less  time,  although  she  was  third 
in  the  match,  but  her  time  was  taken  unofficially  of  course.  This  is 
claimed  as  hindering  her  fix>m  entering.  The  judges  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  good  reason  or  claim,  and  the  protest  was  overruled.    The  pro- 
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testant  appealed.  Should  the  appeal  be  sustamed?  Armoer. — Ist.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  was  right.  A  buggy  horse  means  a  trotting  horse. 
Races  for  pacers  are  expressly  designated  as  for  pacers.  Suppose  a  man 
had  brought  in  a  running  horse  in  a  buggy,  would  the  owner  of  the  pacer 
have  liked  it?  2d.  We  have  not  the  Detroit  rules.  Under  all  the  rules 
that  we  ever  saw,  the  decision  of  the  judges  has  to  be  accepted  as  final. 
8d.  The  mare  had  a  right  to  start,  as  the  outside  time  was  of  no 
consequence.    Time  must  be  made  in  a  winning  heat  or  a  dead  heat. 

The  above  letter  was  addressed  to  Wilkes'  Spirit^  and  the 
answer  was  received  here  as  quoted  above.  The  preminm 
checks  had  not  been  filled  oat,  in  accordance  with  the  notifica- 
tion received  from  the  Superintendents,  who  claimed  that  id 
the  previous  action  of  the  committee,  the  members  had  acted 
without  having  before  them  the  full  information  necessary  for 
a  final  decision. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  it  was 

JResdved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  issue  the  premium 
on  the  dass  referred  to,  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  by  the  judges  of  the  race. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  the  Premium  Zris^— Messrs.  Phillips,  Scranton  and  Dean. 
On  Finances — ^Messrs.  Willcox,  Bising  and  Wakefield. 
On  Rvles  and  Regvlaiions — Messrs.  Barker,  Humphrey  and 
Secretary. 

Two  reports  from  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Plymouth,  were  read 
and  discussed,  but  no  awards  were  made. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Clinton,  submitted  a  verbal  statement  of  a 
€rop  of  six  acres  of  turnips,  from  which  he  had  raised  8,600 
bushels. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  P.  D.  Beckwitb,  of  Cassopolis,  was  read,  in 
which  he  offered  the  Society  $100,  as  a  premium  to  be  given 
to  the  best  drill  or  grain  sower;  all  drills  to  compete  for  any 
premium  at  any  exhibition  within  the  next  three  years^  to  be 
subjected  to  a  test  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  according  to  the  following  conditions: 
Each  machine  to  sow  two  acres  of  heavy  soil,  and  two  acres  of 
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light  soil,  on  such  farms  as  may  be  selected,  for  three  years  in 
saccessioD,  the  said  two  acres  of  wheat  to  be  harrested,  threshed 
and  weighed  separate  each  year,  and  an  accurate  record  kept 
of  the  seeding  and  harvesting.  The  committee  are  also  to 
test  each  drill  in  actual  work  in  sowing  grass  and  doyer  seed. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  the  oonmiittee  on  the  premium 
list 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  vineyards  was  read, 
as  follows: 

lb  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Gentlemen — We,  a  mi^o^^J  ^^  ^^  committee  appointed  to  examine 
vineyards,  entered  for  premimns,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  we  fomid  the  following  entries  and  examined  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1868,  this  being  after  the  grapes 
were  all  gathered. 

J.  M.  Sterling's  vineyard,  Monroe,  about  4  acres. 

Hon.  Joseph  Wek  &  Bro.'s  new  vineyard,  Monroe,  about  5  acres. 

Joseph  Zedlaczeck's,  about  4  acres. 

John  Resigns,  partly  in  city  and  partly  in  town  of  Monroe,  about  five 
acres. 

Messrs.  Deidrich  &  Breisacher,  wine  merchants  of  Detroit,  vineyards  at 
Monroe  of  nearly  8  acres. 

George  Hurd*s,  on  Sandy  Creek,  French  Town,  about  8  acres. 

8.  P.  Williams,  of  Lima,  Ind. ,  vineyard  near  Hurd's,  in  French  Town, 
2  acres. 

Pont  de  Peau  Co.,  on  a  beautifUl  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  8 
miles  from  Monroe,  10  acres. 

All  of  these  vineyards  we  find  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  but  as  they 
were  so  fully  reported  last  year,  we  don't  feel  it  necessary  to  be  lengthy 
now. 

Your  committee  are  fully  satisfied,  from  the  appearance  of  these  vine- 
yards, and  the  specimens  of  the[fhdt  and  wine  we  were  allowed  to  ex- 
amine, that  vine  culture,  in  this  section  of  the  State,  at  least,  is  a  success. 
The  majority  of  the  grapes  grown|in  these  vineyards  are  Concord  and 
Delaware.    The  many  other  varietiesjare  being  tested. 

We  award  the  first  premium  to  Pont  de  Peau,  for  having  the  best 
and  largest  bearing  vineyard. 

The  second,  to  Messrs.  Deidrich  &  Breisacher,  for  havmg  the  next  best 
vineyard,  with  wine-mill  and  press  attatched.     To  these  gentlemen,  as 
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well  as  many  others/much  credit  is  due  for  their  determination  to  ftilly 
test  Tine  growing  and  wine  making  in  Michigan,  which  is  no  longer 
considered  an  experiment. 

WM.  ADAIR, 
P.  WALDORF, 

OommiUee. 
The  committee  then  adjourned  to  permit  the  seyeral  commit- 
tees to  consider  the  business  before  theimu 


Tuesday  Aftebnoon,  January  26. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  the  President  being  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  from  the  special  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  address  of  the  President,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  reported  that  the  committee  had  had 
the  several  subjects  referred  to  them  under  consideration,  and 
recommend  that  so  much  of  the  President's  address  as  relates 
to  the  finances,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance;  thai 
so  much  as  relates  to  permanently  locating  a  place  for  holding 
the  State  Fairs,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three; 
that  the  proposition  of  Moore,  Foote  &  Co.,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  premium  list;  that  so  much  as  relates  to  the  en- 
couragement of  county  and  township  dubs,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  conventions;  that  so  much  as  relates  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  same; 
that  the  proposition  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  appear  at  the  next  annual  fair,  dad  in 
garments  of  "Michigan  manufacture  throughout,"  be  referred 
to  the  President,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  take  the  necessaiy 
steps  to  secure  a  result  so  desirable. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  Barker  offered  the  following  resolation: 

Besolved,  That  W.  J.  Baxter  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  » 
committee  to  visit  Lansing  during  the  session  of  the  Legidar 
ture,  and  memorialize  that  body  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
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sums  expended  by  the  State  Agricaltnral  Society  in  the  oon- 
stmotion  of  the  Normal  School  building,  at  Ypsilanti. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  W.  J.  Baxter  appointed 
such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
the  reports  on  orchards  and  tile-drained  fields,  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  question  of  the  reports  not  being  presented  be^ 
fore  the  first  of  January,  was  deemed  an  objection,  as  a  trans- 
gression of  an  important  rule. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, presented  the  following  report,  recommending  a  few 
slight  changes  in  the  rules  of  last  year: 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  fifth  rule,  relatiTe  to  ad- 
missions and  entries,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  sending 
to  persons  on  viewing  committees  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  preceding 
year,  if  their  name  and  post-office  address  is  left  with  the  Sec- 
retary. The  fifteenth  section  is  amended  to  provide  that  all 
exhibitors  of  thoroughbred,  cross-blood,  or  half-bred  animals 
will  be  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  an  authentic  pedigree 
at  the  time  of  entry,  and  all  exhibitors  of  native  and  fat  cat- 
tle are  required  to  hand  to  the  chairman  of  the  viewing  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  the  age  and  mode  of  keeping  of  said 
animals,  which  shall  be  published  as  a  part  of  their  report 
The  fourth  rule,  in  relation  to  cattle  and  horses,  is  changed,  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  horses  will  be  required  to  remain  on  the 
grounds  during  the  days  of  exhibition,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  right  to  compete,  unless  the  exhibitor  be  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  take  his  horse  off  the  grounds.  A 
general  rule  is  added  under  Division  L — ^Winter  Premiums — 
that  all  entries  and  reports  under  this  head  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  at  his  office,  on  or  before  the  last  day  in  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  and  that  no  premiums  will  be  awarded  unless 
three  entries  have  been  made  in  any  class  in  which  the  entry 
is  made. 
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The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  rules  were  adopted  as 
recommended  by  the  report 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  committee  on  the  premium  list,  submitted 
the  report  of  that  committee,  which  was  taken  up  in  its  order, 
and  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Division  of  Cattle,  no  changes  were  made  in  the  cUsses 
until  the  report  reached  Class  6,  when  the  premium  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  breed  or  age  was  stricken  out. 

In  the  class  for  grades  or  native  cattle,  the  premiums  were 
increased  so  as  to  make  the  list  read:  "For  best  grade  or  native 
cow,  four  years  old,  $20;  2d  do.,  $12.  For  the  best  heifer,  three 
years  old,  $15;  2d  do.,  $8.  For  the  best  heifer,  two  years  old, 
$10;  best  yearling  heifer,  $8."  The  other  premiums  in  the 
class  to  stand  as  they  were  in  the  list 

In  Class  8  the  premiums  for  the  best  trained  yoke  of  steen 
is  stricken  out,  and  a  premium  is  given  to  the  trainer  for  the 
best  exhibition  of  a  trained  yoke  of  oxen  or  steers,  of  $10. 

In  Division  B — Horses — the  committee  reported  the  list  as 
unchanged  in  the  class  for  thoroughbreds. 

Mr.  Willcox  moved  that  the  first  premium  in  thoroughbreds 
be  made  $100,  which  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  premiums  for  the  best  thorough- 
bred stallion,  five  years  or  over,  be  made  $80;  the  second  pre- 
mium, $40;  and  that  for  the  best  three-years  old  thoroughbred 
stallion,  the  premium  be  $25;  and  the  second  be  $12. 

This  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  premium  list  was  changed 
in  accordance  therewith. 

The  committee  moved  that  the  title  of  the  next  dlaas  be  made 
"  half"  thoroughbreds,  instead  of  **  part "  thoroughbreds^  and 
that  the  rule  shall  require  that  the  stock  competing  in  this 
dass  shall  be  bred  on  one  side  from  a  pure  thoroughbred. 

These  motions  were  agreed  to,  and  the  last  ordered  to  agree 
therewith. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  tendered  to  the  Presideiit 
and  Executive  Committee  an  invitation  to  examine  the  wines 


^ 

> 


of  Messrs.  Deidrioh  &  Breisaoher,  made  by  this  firm  from  the 
grapes  grown  on  the  vineyards  near  Monroe  daring  the  past 
season,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  adjourned  till 
half-past  seven  P.  M. 


The  committee  re-assembled  at  half-past  seven,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  premium  list  was 
postponed. 

Mr.  K  0.  Barker,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  of  obtaining  grounds 
near  Detroit,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  reported,  verbally,  that  the 
committee  had  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety would  be  much  promoted  if  it  possessed  grounds  of  its 
own,  where  the  Fair  could  be  held  from  year  to  year.  Jackson 
and  Detroit  were  each  central  points,  the  most  so  in  the  State. 
If  Detroit  should  be  selected,  it  was  ascertained,  that  if  suf- 
ficient land  could  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad,  that  company  would  run  a 
track  to  the  ground,  build  a  depot  at  it,  and  give  the  use  of  the 
track  to  other  roads  desiring  to  use  it  for  the  fair  purposes. 
Mr.  Barker  also  said  that  should  Detroit  be  selected  as  the 
point  at  which  the  Society  would  locate  its  Fairs,  that  he  would 
pledge  the  citizens  as  certain  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  grounds  and  erect  the  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Adams,  of  Climax,  Kalamazoo  county,  desired  to 
have  the  fairs  located  at  some  one  place  permanently,  with 
grounds  fitted  up  in  a  proper  manner.  In  his  opinion,  the 
proper  place  to  locate  it  would  be  between  Jackson  and  Kala- 
mazoo, at  some  place  where  the  railroad  track  could  be  run 
directly  to  it,  and  he  would  have  no  regard  to  pladug  it  at  or 
near  the  city.    The  fairs  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
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commtmity,  and  they  shoald  seek  to  ha^e  it  established  wherever 
it  wonld  be  most  conTenient  to  this  class.  He  would  like 
to  have  a  portion  of  ground  somewhere,  and  haye  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  it  up,  erecting  buildings,  adorning  the  grounds,  etc 

Mr.  Soranton,  of  Grand  Rapids,  thought  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Adams,  of  locating  the  grounds  at  a  place  without  regard  to 
<^y  ci^7»  a  yerj  bad  one,  for  there  would  be  no  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors.  He  thought  Detroit  was  not  sufficiently 
central,  nor  was  Jackson.  He  thought  that  Grand  Bapids  was 
more  central  than  either,  but  he  doubted  if  the  fair  should  be 
established  permanetly  at  any  one  place,  and  did  not  consider 
it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  it  at  any  one  place — ^that  they 
would  be  be  more  successful  by  changing  to  different  points 
every  year  or  two. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Baxter  did  not  think  the  Society  were  prepared  to 
locate  at  one  point  Detroit,  he  thought,  was  as  nearly  central 
as  any  other  city.  We  did  not  know  where  the  central  railroad 
points  of  the  State  were  while  so  many  railroads  were  being 
bmlt,  and  just  at  present  he  thought  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  locate  it. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  said  if  the  committee  desired  to 
locate  the  fair  at  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  that  city  would  give 
all  the  ground  needed  for  that  purpose.  He,  however,  did  not 
think  it  best  to  locate  at  any  one  point  now,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Society  not  to  locate  permanently.  If 
located,  the  fairs  would  become  mere  local  exhibitioms,  and 
would  be  devoid  of  general  interest  He,  however,  believed  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  the  fairs  for  the  next  few  years  at  some 
central  point,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  at  Jackson.  As  to 
establishing  it  permanently,  he  could  not  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  it  was  expedient  As  this  matter  was  alluded  to 
in  the  President's  address,  and  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
he  thought  that  the  old  committee  should  be  discharged,  and 
the  matter  given  into  the  hands  of  the  new  committee. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  desired 
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to  have  it  referred  to  the  new  oommittee.  The  committee  had 
no  instrndtions  on  the  matter,  and  found  it  diffioolt  to  obtain 
the  prioe  of  land,  and  other  information  required.  He  said 
there  was  a  dissatififaction  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  haying 
the  &ir  located  at  Detroit,  especially  among  citizens  of  the  in- 
terior, and  if  it  was  to  be  permanently,  he  desired  to  see  it  at 
some  other  point  ilian  at  Detroit 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  in  order  to  get  at  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee relatiye  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  Fair,  moved 
that  the  matter  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  motion  was 
not  seconded. 

Mr.  Dean,  of  Adrian,  suggested  that  grounds  be  rented  at 
two  or  three  places  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  where  the 
necessary  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  that  the  Fair  shall  be 
held  alternately  at  these  places. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Oreen,  of  Farmington,  desired  to  see  the  jealousy 
of  different  sections  of  the  State  wiped  away.  The  people  of 
his  Ticinity  were  in  &yor  of  locating  the  Fair  permanently,  and 
the  reason  they  give  for  doing  so  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
did  not  want  to  locate  iti  They  say  locate  it  and  let  it  be  at 
Detroit,  because  Detroit  is  convenient  to  them.  So  it  is  with 
every  section  of  the  State;  each  desires  to  have  it  located  at 
some  point  convenient  to  themselves. 

The  Fairs  are  generally  attended  principally  by  those  living 
within  forty  miles  distant  from  the  place  it  is  held,  and  for  this 
reason  he  thought  it  should  be  held  at  different  points  every 
year,  if  possible,  and  at  wherever— city  or  village— the  best 
inducements  are  offered. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  were  several  considerations 
which  rendered  it  advisable  that  the  Executive  Committee 
should  not  act  hastily  upon  this  subject,  as  in  it  was  involved, 
to  a  great  degree,  not  only  the  usefulness,  but  the  life  of  the 
Society.  One  point  had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all  in  this 
discussion,  and  he  would  mention  it  before  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther, as  it  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  was  the  question  as  to 

whether  the  Executive  Committee  had  the  power  to  pin  down 
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for  all  time,  or  even  for  a  long  or  short  term  of  years  the  State 
Agrionltoral  Society  to  a  single  location  for  the  Fair,  whether  it 
did  well  or  ill,  or  whether  it  was  profitable  or  unprofitable. 
He  did  not  think  the  committee  could  do  thai  Nor  if  it  could, 
did  he  think  it  a  policy  that  would  be  sustained  by  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  the  State  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It 
was  a  policy  that  had  been  tried  yery  fully  in  this  State,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  States,  and  it  had  not  been  found  satisfac- 
tory, either  as  beneficial  to  exhibitors,  or  as  financially  succesa- 
ful  to  the  Society.  He  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any 
proposition  to  locate  the  Fair  permanently.  He  thought  that 
the  general  understanding  was,  when  this  matter  was  spoken 
of  last  year,  that  as  Detroit  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
State,  more  easily  reached  by  railroad  connections  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  State  than  any  other  point,  and  as  the 
Fair  held  there  would  accommodate  a  larger  mass  of  people 
from  a  greater  extent  of  country,  and,  especially,  be  more  apt  to 
attract  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  from  abroad, 
it  was  altogether  likely,  taking  a  series  of  years,  that  the  annual 
fair  of  the  Society  would  necessariljr  be  held  oftener  during 
such  series  of  years  at  Detroit,  than  at  any  other  one  point 
Hence,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
Society  in  the  way  of  economy,  if  it  had  a  ground  that  it  could 
call  its  own;  where,  instead  of  having  all  its  improvements 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  lease,  it  could,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  its  structures  and  improvements  standing,  so  that  they 
could  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of  the 
Society  might  require.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  as 
the  State  became  filled  up  vnth  an  intelligent  population,  the 
Society,  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  would  bring  its  annual  exhibitions  more 
and  more  within  the  reach  of  the  community  it  desired  to 
benefit  by  its  organization,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by 
taking  it  into  the  rural  districts,  and  not  confining  it  to  a  mere 
routine  of  city  life  year  after  year.  The  Secretary  thought 
that  each  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  construction  should 
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be  used  to  build  up  some  stmotnre  for  its  fature  use,  whereTer 
ifc  might  be  located,  to  which  it  could  again  resort  as  the  time 
came  ronnd,  when  it  should  repeat  its  Tisits  to  the  section  of  the 
State  where  it  might  be  deemed  most  advisable  to  hold  its  ex- 
hibitions. Every  ten  years  it  would  seem  there  came  into  action 
a  new  generation,  who  took  part  in  public  festivals  like  this  vrith 
great  fervor,  because  they  were  new  to  them,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, regarded  with  interest  There  was,  therefore,  little 
doubt  about  the  exhibition  being  sustained.  The  question  was 
to  so  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Society  that  its  necessary  ex- 
penditures, instead  of  being  totally  lost,  would  at  least  in  part 
be  BO  invested  that  the  Society  would  reap  some  benefit  from 
them  in  the  future.  Nothing  would  do  this  more  than  to  secure 
such  grounds  either  by  lease,  gift,  or  purchase,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  committee,  and  then  place  upon  it  from  time 
to  time  the  buildings  and  fixtures  required,  at  such  points  in 
the  State  as  experience  had  shown  were  best  adapted  to  accom- 
modate the  requirements  of  the  people  for  a  State  Fair.  The 
proper  place  to  begin  vnth  a  system  like  this,  and  which  was 
similar  to  that  of  Canada,  was,  unquestionably,  Detroit,  and 
whilst  he  cheerfully  sustained  any  movement  that  would  lead 
to  the  procuring  of  permanent  possession  of  land  useful  for  the 
Society,  he  desired  that  it  should  not  enter  into  engagements 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  perform,  and  which,  even 
if  it  could,  would  eventually  be  detrimental  to  its  usefulness 
and  future  prosperity.  It  was  a  matter  that  might  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  committee  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  report 
was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Besolved,  That  the  business  committee  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  the  State  Fair  for  18G9  at  such  place  as 
will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  again  took  up  the 
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consideration  of  the  reports  on  orchards  and  draining,  and 
discussed  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  committee  reconsidered  its 
action  on  the  premium  list  on  the  division  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  moved  that  the  premium  on  Short-horn 
herds,  which  had  been  made  $50,  be  now  made  $100,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  conmiittee  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning,  at 
9  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  committee  met,  the  President  being  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  conmiittee  on  the  premium  list. 

In  Division  B,  the  class  for  draught  horses  was  ordered  to  be 
made  to  read  the  same  as  the  list  for  **  horses  of  all  work.'* 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  dass  of  saddle  horses, 
which  prevailed,  but  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  the  class 
was  retained. 

In  Division  O— sheep — ^the  dass  for  Southdowns  was  ordered 
to  read  for  ''Southdown,  Shropshire,  and  other  middle-wooled 
sheep." 

In  Division  D,  it  was  recommended  that  all  premiums  now 
on  the  list  for  mowers  and  reapers  be  stricken  out,  while  to  ex- 
hibitors in  this  dass  every  faoiliiy  should  be  given  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  no  trial  could  be  made  at  the  season  of  the  &ir,  and 
no  intelligent  decision  or  award  could  be  made. 

In  this  division,  also,  &rm  wagons,  sleighs,  and  ox-carts  weie 
removed  to  the  dass  of  "barn-yard  artides." 

In  Division  F,  it  was  ordered  that  a  dass  of  premiums  for 
home-made  vrines  should  be  added  to  the  dass  containing  the 
list  of  wines,  viz: 

For  best  half  gallon  of  vnne,  made  from  each  of  the  grapes 
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known  as  the  Oatawba,  Concord,  and  Delaware,  a  premium  of 
$5  00,  and  for  second,  of  $2  00. 

In  Division  G,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  place  the  weight 
of  the  heaTj  woolen  cloths  at  the  amount  best  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  goods  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  Division  E,  premiums  were  offered  for  specimens  of  man- 
ufactured iron  and  glass,  made  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  a  first,  second,  and  third  premium  be 
offered  on  velocipedes,  but  the  motion  was  modified,  and  became 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Besolvedf  That  the  premiums  on  velocipedes  be  referred  to 
the  business  committee,  vnth  power  to  make  such  arrangements 
for  a  class  of  premiums  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  fair. 

In  Division  L — winter  premiums — ^the  rule  requiring  three 
entries  for  each  premium  before  any  shall  be  awarded,  was 
stricken  out 

On  motion,  the  time  for  the  entries  to  be  made  for  the  pre- 
miums on  wheat,  offered  by  Moore,  Foote  &  Oo.,  was  extended 
to  May  1, 1869. 

On  motion,  the  list  of  premiums  on  sorghum  and  sorghum 
machinery,  was  stricken  out  of  the  list. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Willcox,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  made  the 
following  report: 

The  finance  committee  report  that  the  account  of  the  Treas- 
urer, which  has  been  referred  to  them,  has  been  found  correct, 
and  all  its  items  properly  vouched  for.  There  seems  to  be  a 
need,  however,  of  some  means  of  cancellation  by  which  all  pos- 
sibility of  the  second  presentation  or  payment  of  a  warrant  can 
be  prevented.  The  destruction  of  the  warrants  by  your  body 
has  been  suggested,  but  in  many  cases  the  endorsement  of  the 
payee  is  the  only  voucher  for  the  account  upon  which  the  war- 
rant was  issued.  Some  other  mode  would  seem  to  be  prefera- 
ble. We  would  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  in  future,  re- 
quire, in  every  case  where  practicable,  a  receipted  bill  for  every 
sum  disbursed,  or  check  issued,  and  then,  at  the  annual  busi- 
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ness  meetingSy  after  examination  of  the  accounts,  the  warrants 
can  be  burned.  It  appears  that  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
drafts  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  remaining  unpaid,  have  not 
been  ascertained  for  this  year,  nor,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  the  Secretary,  for  several  years  preceding.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  know  precisely  how  much  of  the  balance  of  cash 
reported  on  hand  is  subject  to  call  on  such  outstanding  war- 
rants, and  to  know  the  precise  sum  of  your  actual  cash  re- 
sources. Yotir  committee  recommend  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  proper  officers  to  ascertain  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and 
report  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  all  the  outstanding  orders 
on  the  treasury,  and  that  a  list  of  such  be  reported  at  the 
annual  business  meetings  hereafter,  with  the  Treasurer's 
accounts. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
appointment  of  the  viewing  committees. 

Mr.  Barker  moved  that  the  Viewing  Committees  be  appointed 
on  the  grounds  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  Fairs,  which  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  within  twenty  days  from  this  date  to  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  the 
name  of  one  person  whom  he  deems  suitable  for  each  Viewing 
Committee,  and  that  from  the  lists  of  names  so  furnished,  the 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee,  shall  be  a  committee  to  appoint  the  Viewing  Com- 
mittees; and  that  the  persons  so  appointed  be  properly  notified 
by  the  Secretary,  but  that  their  names  be  not  published  in  the 
premium  list. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  called  for  a  division  on  the  question  of  pub- 
lishing the  names,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
designating  the  method  by  which  the  Viewing  Committees 
should  be  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
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The  question  was  put  on  as  muoh  of  the  above  resolution 
as  referred  to  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  committees, 
and  it  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Scranton,  from  the  committee  on  Conventions,  reported, 
verbally,  that  it  recommended  that  a  convention  be  held  at  such 
place  as  may  seem  most  advisable  to  the  committee,  during  the 
present  winter. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Farmington,  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Oakland  Agricultural  Society  the  proposition  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Convention  was  brought  up,  and  a  committee  of  three 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  relative  to  holding 
such  convention  at  Fontiac.  He  therefore  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Oakland  county 
committee  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  on  Conventions,  with  power  to  call  a 
convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  in  their  judgment  is  deemed  best 

Mr.  Baxter  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas,  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  per- 
manent location  of  the  Fair,  that  Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  as  an 
individual  and  as  representative  of  the  Michigan  Centrail  Rail- 
road Company,  has  made  a  most  liberal  ofier  relative  to  fur- 
nishing grounds,  tracks,  depots  and  railroad  facilities,  and 
other  citizens  of  Detroit  have  offered  to  contribute  funds  to 
euch  an  amount,  that  if  established  at  or  near  Detroit,  the  So- 
ciety would  have  been  put  in  possession  of  ample  grounds  and 
facilities  for  the  permanent  holding  of  Fairs,  without  extra  cost 
to  the  Society;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  the  present 
time  to  permanently  establish  grounds  for  the  Fairs  at  any 
place,  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  extended  to  Mr. 
James  F.  Joy,  as  an  individual,  and  as  representative  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Bailroad  Company,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  for  their  most  liberal  offers. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxfcer,  the  matter  as  to  whethw  an  address 
shoold  be  delivered  at  the  next  Fair  was  left  to  the  President 

Mr.  Gilbert  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Besolved,  That  as  part  of  the  olass  on  herds,  there  shall  be 
o&red  a  premium  of  $50  for  the  best  cow,  with  such  number 
of  her  progeny,  of  any  age,  not  less  than  three,  as  the  exhibitor 
may  elect  to  show  with  her. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
hereby  tendered  to  A.  B.  Taber,  Esq.,  the  gentlemanly  propri- 
etor of  the  Biddle  House,  for  the  excellent  accommodations 
furnished  in  which  to  hold  its  meetings. 

Beaolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  reporters  for  the  daily 
Tribune^  Free  Preas^  and  Pos^,  for  their  excellent  reports. 

Resolved^  Th'kt  the  next  annual  fair  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  21,  22,  28,  and 
24, 1869. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilicox,  the  premium  list  was  reconsidered, 
and  the  class  of  saddle  horses  was  ordered  to  be  reinstated, 
with  the  premiums  at  $15  and  $10. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  be  delegate  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  American  Pomological  convention, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments: 

Bu9ine99  CommiUee-^ohn  Gilbert,  Ypsilanti;  W.  J.  Baxter, 
JonesviUe,  and  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson. 

EXSOUnVS    SUPEBDCTENDKMTS. 

On  CaiOe—G.  W.  Phillips,  Bomeo;  M.  Miles,  Lansing. 
On  Eorsea—K.  C.  Barker,  Detroit;  A.  J.  Dean,  Adrian. 
On  Fiord  Hall— Id.  E.  Crofoot,  Pontiac;   M.  Shoemaker, 
Jackson. 

On  Mechanics'  Hall—S.  B.  Wakefield,  Monroe. 
On  Agricultural  Hall—'E.  N.  Wilicox,  Detroit 
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On  Manyfa/Uurersf  Hall — ^L.  S.  Soranton,  Grand  Bapids. 
On  Implements  and  their  2Vtate— E.  W.  Bisingy  Bichfield. 
On  Fruits — ^Wm.  Adair,  Detroit 
On  PoUce-S.  A.  Walter,  Kalamazoo. 
Chief  Marahal—O.  W.  Ghreen,  FarmingtoiL 
The  committee  then  adjoomed  sine  die. 


BARRY  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Barry  County  Agrionltoral  Society,  J. 
IkL  NcTinSy  states  that  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  October.  The  7th  was  very 
rainy,  and  crowded  the  examinations  and  most  of  the  business 
of  the  show  into  the  8th,  or  last  day,  much  reducing  the 
pecuniary  receipta  The  number  of  members  was  800,  and  the 
number  of  entries  425.  The  premiums  offered  amounted  to 
nearly  $500,  and  those  awarded  to  $219  50. 

The  following  is  the  fiaazlcial  exhibit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Dea  20, 1868: 

BBCBIFT6. 
1867. 

Dec.  20.    To  amount  cash  on  hand, $294  40 

1868. 

June  28.    To  receipts  for  lease  of  groimds, 18  00 

Aug.  27.     "        "              "              "        24  00 

Oct.  20.       *'  donation  of  A.  Ryerson,  (premium)...  5  50 

'*    6,7,8.**  receipts  formembership, 800  00 

**    6,7,8.**       "       **  gate  fees  and  rents, 145  05 

*.    6,7,8.**       "       **  lumber  sold, 187 

Nov.  2.        **  amount  voted  by  county,  (anticipated)    100  00 


$888  82 


50 
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EPPENDiT  U  KE6. 
1867. 

Dec.  81.    By  paid  premiums  to  date, $24  50 

1868. 

Jmie — .      "      **     express  charges  on  State  Reports,  4  07 

Sept.&Oct.    By  paid  cost  of  new  hall, 669  34 

Oct.  8.  an     fitting  gromids,  and  expense 

of  Fair, 96  62 

**    12.              **      "  for  printing, 66  00 

Dec.20.            **     **  premiums  to  date, 206  88 

**    20.            **     **  loss  in  mutilated  currency, 71 

**    20.            **      **  building  committee, 15  00 

**    20.  "     "  Secretary's  services, 25  00 

f  1,098  12 

Indebtedness  of  Society , $209  80 

Officers  for  1869.— J.  C.  Bray,  President;  J.  M.  Nevins, 
Secretary;  D.  G.  Eobinson,  Treasarer;  T.  Altoft,  0.  B.  Ben- 
ham,  J.  0.  Hanna,  Gilbert  Striker,  Wm.  P.  Bristol,  Directora 


BAT  COUNTY, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bay  County  Agricnltural  Society,  W. 
H.  Fennel],  states  that  this  Society  has,  in  a  good  degree, 
recoyered  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  it  was  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  when  it  had  only  $24  in  its 
treasury.  The  Uberality  of  Jas.  J.  McCormick  has  placed  the 
Association  on  a  firm  footing  for  the  next  five  years, — the  rental 
of  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  $50  a  year.  The  main  building, 
as  fine  as  any  similar  one  in  any  county  in  the  State,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  75x89  feet,  on  high  and  dry  ground,  very  con- 
veniently located  on  the  line  of  the  street  railway. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  to 
9th  of  October,  and  the  weather  being  very  rainy,  it  was  nol» 
financially,  a  success.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$624.    Disbursements,  including  rent,  printing,  &c,  $474.  Pre- 
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mioms  (nofc  all  paid)  will  oonsame  the  balance.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  is  309;  the  total  number  of  entries 
was  502.  For  the  premium  on  cultiyated  forms  of  40  acres, 
John  Obermiller  made  the  only  entry.  He  has  a  good  farm, 
well  cultiyated,  properly  stocked,  and  a  good  orchard  and 
buildings. 

In  cattle  of  distinct  breeds,  Hon.  James  Bimey  exhibited  a 
fine  herd  of  Deyons.  Some  good  milch  cows  and  working  oxen 
were  shown.  Some  very  good  horses,  both  of  the  dass  adapted 
to  light  carriages  and  those  suited  to  heavier  work,  were  exhib- 
ited. Our  lands  are  not  as  yet  adapted  to  sheep-keeping,  and 
only  two  sheep  were  exhibited.  The  vegetable  department  was 
well  filled,  and  that  of  fruits  was  highly  creditable — ^the  speci- 
mens of  apples,  pearff,  and  peaches,  being  very  fine.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  eyidently  favorable  to  fruits,  and  the  Saginaw 
Yalley  furnishes  an  excellent  market  for  all  kinds.  Some  good 
samples  of  grain  were  shown,  but  the  competiti6n  was  light* 
The  ladies'  department  was  well  filled  with  excellent  specimens 
of  such  articles  as  are  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions. 

Farming  in  this  section  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected, 
but  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  good  farming  pays. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  here  for  all  produce,  at  remuner- 
ative prices.  By  the  latest  statistical  returns,  the  population 
of  our  county  is  15,100. 


BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Berrien  County  Agricultural  Society, 
J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  states:  « During  the  year,  the  Society  has 
been  re-organized  and  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  statute  of  the  State.  The  sale  of  the  old  Exhibition 
Ground,  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  one,  too  late  in  the  season 
for  suitable  preparation,  led  to  an  arrangement  for  holding  the 
Annual  Exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  the  Park  Association,  at 
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the  Tillage  of  Buchanan,  by  which  arrangement  that  Associa- 
tion received  all  the  proceeds,  and  paid  all  the  premiums 
awarded,  and  other  expenses  inonrred;  so  that  the  financial 
results  are  not  fully  within  my  knowledge,  but  I  am  told  that 
they  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  interested.  The  most 
commendable  zeal  and  enterprise  were  manifested  by  the  Park 
Association  and  people  of  Buchanan  to  make  the  exhibition 
successful,  but  a  seyere  storm,  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
two  days,  preveated  any  unusual  display. 

"In  revising  the  Premium  List,  several  changes  were  made. 
The  premiums  upon  horses,  catUe,  hogs,  sheep,  and  fruity  were 
considerably  increased;  many  unimportant  articles  were  omit- 
ted from  the  several  classes,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
changes  were  plainly  apparent 

'*The  new  Exhibition  Ground  contains  twenty-five  acres,  and 
is  most  eligibly  situated  within  the  dty  of  Nile&  It  is  abready 
substantially  fenced,  has  a  superior  half-mile  track,  spacious 
amphitheatre,  and  a  floral  halL  Other  buildings  are  designed 
to  be  built,  combining  convenience  and  architectural  taste.  It 
is  intended  that  the  next  annual  exhibition  shall  be  a  decided 
success,  and  the  Society  be  placed  in  the  way  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  usefulness." 

Officers  for  1869.— William  Bort,  President;  Charles  Clark, 
Vice-President;  J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary;  John  D.  Boas, 
Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  ten  Directors. 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 

The  Ffiteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Branch  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  vras  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  Cold- 
water,  September  23d  to  26th.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
ableness  of  the  weather,  the  exhibition  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  good  ona  It  appears  from  the  list  of  premiums  awarded, 
that  Ayrshire  and  ''polled  or  hornless  "  cattle  have  been  intro- 
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dooed  into  the  oounty,  bat  of  vrhst  partionlar  breed  the  horn- 
less cattle  are,  is  not  stated. 

Officera  for  1869.— J'ames  Glizbe,  President;  Jonathan  H. 
ColTer,  and  twelve  others,  Yice-Presidents;  Lucius  Phetteplace, 
Secretary;  George  W.  Yanakin,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of 
six  Directors. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

This  Association,  embracing  the  counties  of  Ingham,  Eaton, 
Liyingston,  Shiawassee,  and  Clinton,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
strength  and  influence.  Its  Third  Annual  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  Lansing,  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember and  first  two  days  of  October.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  of  unfaTorable  weather,  which  had  been  experienced 
at  both  previous  exhibitions,  the  general  display  was  very  re- 
spectable, and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging  in  reference  to  the 
future.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  were 
$6,176  21,  and  the  disbursements  were  $6,031  27.  The  Society 
is  still  considerably  in  debt  on  the  purchase  of  its  grounds, 
which,  however,  are  very  valuable. 

Officers  for  1869.— A.  N.  Hart,  President;  N.  B.  Jones,  Sec- 
retary; F.  M.  Cowles,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Board, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  five  counties  em- 
braced in  the  Society. 


EATON  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Eaton  County  Agricultural  Society,  T. 
D.  Green,  of  Charlotte,  states  that  at  the  last  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society,  held  at  Charlotte  on  the  30th  of  September 
and  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  October,  the  weather  was  rainy  for 
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the  first  two  days,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  exhibition  bemg 
made  to  indade  four  days  instead  of  three,  as  originally 
intended.  The  number  of  entries  was  1,400,  and  the  preminms 
paid,  amounted  to  $573.  An  address  of  a  practical  character, 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Shaw.  The  Society  is  incom- 
moded by  the  limited  extent  of  its  grounds,  which  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Charlotte.  The  land  is 
considered  too  yalnable  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
Society  has  decided  to  sell  it,  and  purchase  25  to  30  acres 
elsewhere. 

Officers  far  1869.— E.  Shepherd,  President;  T.  D.  Green,  Sec- 
retary; E.  A.  Foote^  Treasurer. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Genesee  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  submitting  their  Nineteenth  Annual  Report^ 
state  that  the  Society  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
that  the  season  of  1868  was  generably  favorable  for  crops  and 
farming  operations,  with  the  exception  of  the  unprecedented 
hot  and  dry  weather  of  July,  and  even  that  was  serviceable  in 
bringing  the  wheat  crop  rapidly  to  maturity,  and  causing  it  to 
be  saved  in  fine  condition.  The  Committee  submit  the  follow- 
ing summary  in  regard  to  the  products  of  the  year: 

FIELD   CHOPS. 

WheaL — Several  reasons  operated  to  induce  farmers  to  sow 
more  land  than  customary  with  wheat,  viz:  The  high  price 
ruling  for  that  gram;  the  cessation  of  the  ravages  of  the  midge; 
and  the  depression  in  wool  causing  fanners  to  part  with  their 
sheep.  The  combined  operation  of  these  circmstances  caused 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  land  to  be  devoted  in  the  fall  of 
1867  to  winter  wheat,  than  was  sown  in  1866— being  full  twenty- 
five  *$  cent  over  the  average  of  ground  usually  assigned  to 
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this  crop.  The  same  proportions  would  hold  good  as  to  spring 
wheat  also.  The  yield  was  above  the  general  average  of  seasons, 
and  amounted,  in  oar  estimation,  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  the  average  throughout  the  county.    The  quality  was  good. 

Oals, — ^About  the  average  quantity  of  land  was  sown  vrith 
oats,  and  the  yield  an  average  crop-^say  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  &ir  quality. 

Indian  Com. — Of  com,  about  the  usual  quantity  also  was 
planted,  yielding  an  average  crop  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  land  was  in  good  condition  for  getting  in  the  seed, 
and  the  season  was  favorable  throughout  for  its  growth.  The 
quality  was  generally  excellent 

Barley  yielded  an  average  crop  per  acre,  but  less  land  was 
sown  with  this  grain  than  usual  The  produce  was  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acra 

Hay. — ^We  should  say  that  one-fourth  less  meadow  surface 
was  mown  last  season,  than  has  been  customary  in  this  county. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  clover  seed  failing  to  germinate, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather;  and  partly  to  the  unusual  breadth 
of  land  assigned  to  wheat  The  yield  V  acre,  however,  was  a 
full  average,  or  one  and  a  quarter  ton;  and  it  was  saved  in  fine 
order.  We  may  add  here  the  same  remark  made  in  our  last 
Annual  Report,  that  an  extensive  export  demand  keeping  up 
the  price  has  caused  many  farmers  to  believe  it  more  profitable 
to  dispose  of  their  hay,  than  to  winter  their  stock  upon  it,  and 
has  been  one  main  cause,  doubtless,  why  so  many  sheep  have 
been  butchered. 

Of  Fotatoes,  about  fifty  per  cent  more  were  planted  in  1868 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  yield  was  somewhat  under  an 
average — say  eighty  bushels  V  acre,  and  the  quality  good.  No 
rot  has  visited  the  potatoe  in  this  county  since  1866. 

Hops,  which  in  1867  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  insects,  yielded  a  fair  return  in  1868,  and  generally  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  growers  have  found 
no  market  for  them;  the  prices  at  the  centres  of  consumption 
ruling  so  low,  as  to  be  entirely  unremunerative. 
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Onliivated  froit  of  all  kinds,  excepting  Orapes^  proved  very 
deficient  in  quantity.  Fine  grapes  were  plenty,  and  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  their  coltiyation  seems  to  exhibit  no 
diminution  of  interest 

CATTLB. 

Our  remarks  of  last  year,  upon  stock,  will  apply  very  gener- 
ally to  the  present  The  continuation  of  the  renewed  interest 
in  improved  cattle  is  very  gratifying.  Since  our  last  report, 
choice  Durham  and  Devon  stock  of  the  best  and  purest  bloods 
the  country  affords,  have  been  selected  with  much  care  and 
judgment,  and  introduced  into  the  county  by  Got.  Crapo, 
Messrs.  Dewey  and  Beahan,  and  Henry  Schram.  Gov.  Crapo 
has  also  introduced  the  first  fuU-blood  Herefords  which  have 
appeared  among  our  stock. 

HOBSES. 

No  less  attention  is  bestowed  upon  horses.  Light  horses, 
however,  do  not  maintain  their  value,  so  far  as  market  price  is 
concerned,  in  comparison  with  heavy  draught  horses.  The 
preference  of  farmers  seems  to  be  steadily  growing  towards 
the  latter,  as  the  most  serviceable  for  general  &rm  work.  A 
new  feature  of  the  fair  this  year,  was  the  offer  of  premiums  for 
the  best  walking  horses,  and  it  awakened  quite  an  interest, 
many  of  our  practical  men  deeming  the  horse's  vralk  the  most 
important  gait  to  cultivate  and  develop.  Premiums  for  Jaeb 
and  Mules  were  likewise  offered  for  the  first  time  at  this  &ir, 
but  the  entries  were  not  numerous. 

SHEEP. 

The  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  this 
county  express  so  nearly  our  views  on  this  important  interesti 
that  we  quote  as  follows  from  their  Annual  Report  for  1868: 

Wm.  A.  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Flint,  has  favored  ns 
with  the  following  statement: 
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The  total  amount  of  wool  marketed  at  this  place  for  the  past 
season,  1868,  is  655,000  pounds,  the  items  which  go  to  make  up 
this  amount  being  gathered  directly  from  the  buyers.  This, 
however,  includes  50,000  pounds  which  will  be  used  at  the  mill 
of  Messrs.  Stone  &  Willard. 

It  has  brought  the  farmers  an  average  of  38  to  40  cents,  for 
best,  though  much  that  was  not  in  good  condition  has  been 
sold  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate.  The  general  condition  of 
wool  has  been  fair  to  good,  and  increasing  pains  have  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  bring  to  market  their 
lots  in  a  well  washed  and  well  handled  condition,  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  wool  from  other  parts  of  the  State; 
and  great  credit  is  due  for  these  things.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  persistent  effort  to  continue  in  this  line,  and  to  have  it  gen- 
eral The  standard  will  then  be  raised  to  a  point  which  will 
certainly  tell  well  for  the  credit  ot  Genesee  county  farmers. 

A  new  feature  in  the  raising  of  wool  is  now  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  and  wool  that  a  few  years  since  was  only  a  dis- 
couragement to  raise,  is  now  and  will  be  for  a  long  future  in 
good  demand,  and  is  certain  to  bear  a  good  price.  I  refer  to 
the  full  and  half-blooded  Leicester  and  other  long  combing 
wools,  the  value  of  whidx  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their 
length,  strength  and  lustra  Mills  have  been  erected  and  ma- 
chinery prepared  in  Eastern  States,  especially  for  this  class  of 
wool;  and  it  is  thought  by  many  of  our  farmers  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  any.  The 
preference  is  also  given  to  such  breeds  of  sheep  for  supplying 
the  great  demand  for  fine  mutton  which  is  certain  to  follow 
their  introduction;  and  certainly  something  of  this  kind,  by 
way  of  a  substitute,  must  be  furnished  soon;  for  the  astonish- 
ing destruction  that  is  now  being  carried  on  among  the  flocks 
of  Merino  sheep  will  require  at  the  hands  of  breeders  some- 
thing to  compensate  for  the  present  waste.  Manufacturers 
have  to  scour  the  world  for  a  supply  of  this  long  wool,  and  it 
might  just  as  well  be  supplied  at  home. 
51 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  those  familiar  with  the  sabjeot^  that 
the  time  is  soon  to  come  when  those  who  hold  on  to  their  flocks 
will  be  the  gainers;  and  it  looks  very  plaosibla  "  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sofficieni" 

SWINE. 

Of  hogs,  the  quality  is  excellent,  though  the  supply  is  not  so 
full  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  While  many  other  breeds  have  their 
admirers  and  adyocates,  the  Chester- White  blood  seems  to 
maintain  the  preference  it  had  already  acquired. 

MAKUFAOTUBSS. 

Manufactures  were  neyer  before  in  so  prosperous  a  condition 
in  Genesee  county.  New  mills,  new  factories,  new  foundries, 
and  new  machine  shops  are  springing  up;  while  older  ones  are 
increasing  their  powers,  and  extending  into  fresh  branches  of 
business.  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  the  new  manufacturing 
enterprises,  the  appliances  are  flrst-dass  in  character.  No 
second-rate  structures,  madiinery,  or  productions  seem  to  sat- 
isfy the  operators;  but  the  latest  improTcments  and  the  newest 
inventions  are  sought  after  and  employed. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  fixed  for  the  last  two  days  of 
September  and  the  first  day  of  October,  but  in  consequence  of 
rain  on  the  second  day,  the  exhibition  was  extended  to  the  2d 
day  of  October,  and  proved  in  aU  respects  successful  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  and  the  number  of  entries  consider- 
ably greater  than  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  Society. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  $2,007  50.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  B.  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Cfficera  for  1869.— E.  W.  Wsmg,  President;  P.  H.  Rankin, 
Secretary;  Oren  Stone,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  seven  members. 

SHBEP-BBEEDERS'  AND   WOOL-GROWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  submit  an 
Annual  Report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 
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There  has  been  no  retom  of  the  &tal  epidemic  which  ded- 
maied  so  many  flocks  in  the  spring  of  1867.  On  the  contrary, 
sheep  have  been  quite  healthy,  wintered  well,  and  exhibited  a 
good  condition  throughout  the  year.  The  demand  for  wool  at 
what  seemed  high  figures  two  or  three  years  back,  having  in- 
duced farmers  to  enter  very  extensively  into  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  a  corresponding  reaction  took  place  when  the  depression 
in  the  wool  trade,  which  followed,  took  place;  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  large  numbers  referred  to  by  us  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, has  been  continued  through  the  past  year.  So  extensively 
has  this  been  carried  on,  that  we  should  estimate  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  this  county,  of  full  twenty  per 
cent,  from  the  number  held  at  this  period  last  year.  The  same 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  not  to  let  their  flocks  increase, 
caused  fewer  lambs  to  be  raised  than  usual,  so  that  the  natural 
increase  has  been  less  than  would  have  been  exhibited  under 
other  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion  we  expressed  last  year:  "We  can- 
not but  think  that  some  of  those  farmers  who  have  been  in 
such  haste  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks  for  any  nominal  price  they 
would  bring,  will  yet  see  reason  to  regret  their  precipitancy." 
Such  panics  feed  themselves.  Where  almost  every  one  wants 
to  sell,  there  are  few  or  no  buyers;  and  prices  work  down  cor- 
respondingly. When  this  depression  has  been  accomplished, 
the  owner  begins  to  think  that  his  sheep  are  not  worth  what  it 
will  cost  to  winter  them,  and  he  becomes  more  than  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  them.  Finding  fodder  bringing  a  good  price,  he  is 
soon  prepared  to  accept  for  his  sheep  whatever  he  can  get,  and 
another  downward  step  in  the  progress  of  depreciation  ensues, 
until,  in  fact,  some  farmers  would  rather  give  away  their  sheep, 
if  that  were  necessary,  than  keep  them,  forgetting  for  the  time 
what  he  must  see  upon  reflection,  that  such  practice  cannot  be 
persisted  in  without  ruinous  e£Eects.  As  well  might  a  capitalist 
live  upon  the  expenditure  of  his  principal,  instead  of  augment- 
ing by  making  it  reproductive,  as  that  a  farmer — because  for- 
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tniioTiB  circmnstances  have  made  the  fodder  seem  worth  more 
than  the  animal — should  rid  himself  of  his  stock,  that  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  hay.  If  no  return  be  made  to  feed 
and  maintain  the  strength  of  the  original  sonrce  of  supply, 
ezhaostion  is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  in  eiUkex  case. 

Notwithstanding  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  so  many  to 
get  rid  of  their  sheep,  we  are  pleased  to  obsenre  that  others — 
more  far-seeing,  as  we  belieye — still  manifest  their  faith  in  the 
ultimate  profit  of  sheep-husbandry,  by  the  continued  importa^ 
tion  to  the  county,  from  abroad,  of  additional  Leicester,  South- 
down, and  Cotswold  sheep,  of  the  best  bloods. 

The  ayerage  price  of  wool  the  past  season  was  about  ten  per 
ceni  below  that  of  1867.  It  is  conceded,  however,  by  the  buy- 
ers, that  the  qualify  and  condition  of  the  clip  of  1868,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year;  and  that  a  marked  im- 
provement in  its  handling  was  manifest  A  continuation  of 
e£fort  in  this  direction  vrill  undoubtedly  bring  its  reward  in  time, 
both  in  reputation  for  the  counfy,  and  in  money  for  the  wooL 

♦  ♦  ♦  3|C  3|C  3|C  * 

The  usual  preparations  were  made  for  a  Sheep-Shearing  Fes- 
tival to  be  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  May;  but  as  it  rained 
continuously  during  both  days,  and  the  weather  was  otherwise 
Tcry  indement,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  shearing,  and 
consequently  no  premiums  awarded,  although  many  fine  sheep 
were  brought  in. 

Believing  that  bottom  has  been  reached  in  the  value  of  sheep, 
and  that  the  tendency  will  henceforward  be  upwards,  we  would 
once  more  reiterate  our  confidence  that  despite  such  "panics" 
as  we  have  experienced  for  the  past  two  years,  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  former's  business  more  deserving  of  his  care» 
than  prudent  attention  to  sheep-breeding  and  wool-growing. 

For  the  Executive  Ciommittee. 


F.  H.  RANKIN, 

Secretary. 


Flint,  December  31, 1868. 
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Officers  of  the  Association  for  1869. — Chas.  Pettis,  President; 
F.  H.  Rankin,  Secretary;  0.  Stone,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  seven  member& 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

In  reference  to  the  Hillsdale  Connty  Agricoltoral  Society,  the 
President,  Goodwin  Howard,  and  Secretary,  F.  M.  Holloway, 
transmit  the  following: 

In  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Hillsdale  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1868,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  apology  for  the  barrenness  of  our  products 
from  the  same  causes  that  operated  against  us  the  last  year, 
viz.:  excessive  heat  and  drought  at  a  time  when  they  were  least 
able  to  withstand  it  In  examining  the  reports  of  the  difTerent 
county  societies  for  a  period  of  years,  we  find  no  definite  plan 
followed  in  making  them  up,  or  in  giving  information  by  which 
you  can  trace  progress  with  any,  they  being  generally  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  minds  and  management  from  year  to  year. 

It  would  seem  that  more  system  should  be  had,  and  informa- 
tion obtained,  through  these  reports.  It  is  no  great  thing  to 
advertise  a  Fair,  get  up  flaming  show-bills  announcing  some 
fast  trotting  or  running,  draw  a  crowd,  get  large  receipts,  and 
from  these  report  the  Fair  a  "perfect  success."  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  far  do  such  Fairs  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county  ?  From  such  a  report^  how  can  any  one 
tell  whether  the  organization  is  accomplishing  a  good  work 
among  the  people  or  not  ?  How  tell  which  of  all  the  county 
organizations  in  the  State  comes  nearest  to  accomplishing  the 
design  for  which  it  was  created?  If  the  law  authorizing  these 
societies  does  not  already  provide,  it  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  to  furnish  blanks, 
with  appropriate  headings,  to  each  Society,  by  which  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  each,  showing  the  condition  and 
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amount  of  crops;  oondition  of  live  stock,  kinds  and  extent  of 
manofactores,  experiments  with  manores,  progress  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, with  the  kinds  adapted  to  the  several  localities,  together 
with  snch  other  facts  as  tend  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
several  organizations. 

In  the  absence  of  what  we  deem  a  great  desideratam,  we 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  crops,  stock,  firoit^  and  manufac- 
tures, as  gleaned  from  observation,  and  confirmed  by  our  Annual 
Exhibition  in  October. 

CaUle.—The  prevailing  breeds  of  the  county  are  the  Short- 
horns and  Devons,  with  their  crosses  on  the  native.  Progress 
is  being  made  with  the  Short-horns;  they  have  been  dissemi- 
nated largely  in  the  past  year;  some  very  fine  specimens  have 
been  introduced,  and  our  best  stock  men  are  more  than  ever 
awake  to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

Horses, — ^A  steady  improvement  on  the  Black-Hawk,  Messen- 
ger and  Duroc  strains,  a  class  that  have  proved  well  adapted  to 
our  wants,  is  the  only  noticeable  feature  we  have  to  report 

Sheep. — ^In  this  class  of  husbandry  our  farmers  are  feeling 
very  blue.  Their  investments  have  been  heavy;  the  last  dip 
fell  far  short  in  price  from  what  they  anticipated,  short  of  what 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  anticipated  operation  of 
the  Tacifif.  Aa  a  result,  many  have  slaughtered  thnr  entire 
flocks;  all  have  reduced  largely;  the  decrease  for  '68  from  the 
previous  year  was  full  20  per  cent;  for  the  coming  year  it  will 
reach  nearly  40  per  cent 

Swine. — Of  hogs,  the  county  has  a  fair  supply.  The  Ohester- 
White,  and  a  cross  of  these  on  the  Byfield  and  Suffolk,  prevail. 
The  Essex  were  introduced  in  the  county  some  12  years  since, 
but  from  an  effort  to  cross  them  on  the  larger  breeds,  a  failure 
was  made,  and  the  popular  mind  came  very  near  condemniog 
them,  but  the  pioneers  in  the  enterprise  held  out  with  faith, 
went  to  breeding  them  pure  from  selected  stock,  and  the  result 
shows  a  very  fine  hog,  of  good  size,  hardy,  with  fiue-grained 
meat,  docUe,  and  easily-fatted  at  any  age.  The  demand  for 
breeding  purposes,  this  fall,  has  been  much  above  the  supply. 
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FouUry. — Mncli  has  been  said  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  and  that  class  of  Pooltry,  and  the  chicken  fever  has  zxm 
so  high  at  times  that  it  has  incubated,  and  produced  so  many 
varieties  of  the  pigmy  class  that  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  ad- 
mire or  pronounce  all  a  hnmbng.  There  are,  and  always  will 
be,  those  who  admire  Jine  feathers,  but  the  utilitarian  seeks 
profit  from  all  with  which  he  has  to  do.  We  find  the  larger 
breeds,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Polands,  Dorkings,  Spanish  and 
Bolton  Grays,  occupying  most  of  the  henneries  of  the  county. 
From  a  careful  estimate,  it  is  found  that  the  returns  of  the 
county  from  eggs  and  poultry,  amount  to  more  than  $20,000  a 
year. 

Manufactures, — Under  this  head  we  will  introduce  the  Cheese 
Manufactories  of  the  county,  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
our  last  report.  The  Beading  Factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler, Einne  &  Go.,  has  been  operating  on  a  fourth  of  its  capacity 
the  past  season,  turning  out  about  1,000  lbs.  per  day.  We 
learn  from  those  interested  that  it  has  been  in  all  particulars  a 
success,  and  will  be  largely  increased  the  coming  season.  The 
Allen  Factory,  owned  and  operated  by  S.  Webster,  Esq.,  is  on 
a  smaller  scale.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  for  ascertaining 
its  capacity. 

The  Jonesville  Woolen  Factory  has  becomes  fixed  institution, 
employing  about  50  operatives,  and  running  on  fall  time  the 
year  round.  With  its  wide  reputation,  its  fabrics  are  taken  as 
fast  as  finished.  Our  other  manufactories  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  sufficiently  large  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  artisans  in  the  several  villages  of  the  county. 

Crops, — Of  Hay,  the  crop  was  very  fair  in  quality,  the  yield 
being  about  1}  ton  per  acre.  Wheal  and  Oats  were  injured  in 
filling  and  ripening,  by  the  excessive  hot  weather.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  was  about  15  bushels  per  acre;  oats  about  30 
bushels,  and  very  light  Corn  was  materially  injured  by 
drought,  giving  but  little  over  half  a  crop,  probably  50  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre.    Potatoes  matured  very  late  from  the  same 
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oaose.    Yield,  about  100  boshels  per  aore.    Buckwheat  very 
fair,  about  30  bushels  per  aore. 

Fbuit,  for  which  our  county  is  noted,  was  almost  a  failure;  it 
set  well  in  the  spring,  but  the  cold  rains  of  May  and  June 
blasted  most  of  the  apples.  A  few  peaches,  pears,  and  some 
small  fruit,  matured. 

AjnniAL  sxHiBrnoN. 

The  last  day  of  September  and  the  first  two  days  of  October 
were  assigned  for  the  exhibition,  but,  in  consequence  of  rain,  it 
was  not  closed  till  the  third  of  October.  The  number  of  en- 
tries in  the  seyeral  divisions  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  exhibition. 

Of  CaUle,  there  were  63  entries,  mostly  of  Short-horns,  grades 
and  working  oxen— quality  very  superior.  The  display  would 
have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  rain.  Of  Horses,  there  were 
200  entries — quality  very  good.  Of  Sheep,  there  were  79  pens. 
These  were  of  superior  quality,  made  up  of  Michigan  fine- 
wooled  and  mutton  sheep.  Of  Swine,  19  pens,  made  up  of 
Essex,  Chester- White,  and  their  grades — aU  very  fine.  Fotdiry, 
40  coops — one-fourth  of  valuable  varieties;  the  balance  on  the 
pigmy  order.  Of  farm,  bam,  and  house  implements,  86  entries. 
Of  Butter,  Cheese,  Bread,  Honey,  Wine,  and  Canned  Fruit,  120 
entrie&  Of  Oreen  Fruit,  171  entries— a  very  beautiful  show, 
considering  our  great  failure  in  the  crop.  Of  Grain  and  Veg- 
etables,  62  entries.  This  division  was  very  tair,  and  the  quality 
good.  Of  Domestic  Manufactures,  wool,  cotton  and  linen,  101 
entrie&  This  was  a  very  creditable  r^resentation,  as  the  ar- 
ticles must  be  made  within  the  year.  Of  Needle  Work  and 
Embroidery,  38  entries  only — ^the  smallest  show  ever  had  in 
the  county.  Of  Naiural  Flowers,  18  entries;  Faintings,  64  en- 
tries, all  by  home  artists;  Musical  Instruments,  6  entries;  Sh^ 
and  Minerals,  13  entries — many  rare  specimens;  making  a  total 
of  1,080  entries  against  977  last  year — an  increase  of  103.  The 
number  of  premiums  awarded  was  453,  amounting  to  $993  75. 
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BBCEIFT8. 

Our  receipts  from  the  Fair  were $2,509  90 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1st,  1868, 144  74 

County  tax  for  1868, 155  00 

Total, $2,809  64 

EXPBNDmJBES. 

For  premiums, $998  75 

Balance  of  land  contract, 880  00 

Interest  and  principal  on  Floral  Hall  bonds , 219  25 

Diplomas, 26  50 

Repairing  track, 66  87 

Improvement  in  Hall, 40  96 

Insurance  on  Hall, 81  25 

Secretary's  salary, 100  00 

Printing 78  50 

Expenses  of  Fair, ^ 190  71 

2,627  79 

Balance  on  hand, , $181  85 

The  Society's  gronndB  are  paid  for,  and  comprise  25  acres 
near  the  center  of  the  Tillage  of  Hillsdale,  which,  with  the  im- 
provements on  them,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $14,000, 
with  no  indebtedness,  except  abont  $1,400  of  Floral  Hall  bonds 
due  in  1872. 

From  our  present  stand-point  we  look  forward  to  f atnre  use- 
f olness  in  a  mnch  larger  degree  than  in  the  past  It  has  been 
the  labor  of  years  to  obtain  oar  foot-hold;  but  this  being  ac- 
complished, we  may  now  bend  onr  energies  to  the  source  of  all 
material  prosperity — the  development  of  our  soil.  In  &ct,  we 
have  ahready  proposed  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  com,  a  copy  of  which  we  enclose,  with  the  roles 
gOTeming  the  experiments: 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  OF  $800. 

For  the  best  5  acres  of  wheat  at  any  tune  before  the  Fair  of  1871 , 
raised  in  the  county,  yielding  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre, $100  00 

For  the  2d  best, 50  00 

For  the  best  5  acres  of  com ,  before  said  Fair  of  1871 ,  raised  in  the 
county,  yielding  over  150  bushels  of  70  lbs.  weight  in  the  ear,    100  00 

Forthe2d  best, 50  00 

62 
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The  competitors  for  the  above  premium  will  be  required  to 
enter  their  crops  before  harvesting,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sodetji  when  the  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  or  a  majority  of  them,  will  proceed  to  examine,  care- 
fully measure,  and  set  bounds  to  the  same.  The  exhibitor  shall 
then  harvest  the  crop  by  itself,  preserving  the  identity  of  said 
grain,  by  the  knowledge  of  two  credible  witnesses,  who  with 
the  exhibitor  shall  make  oath  as  to  its  being  the  same  raised  on 
the  five  acres  marked  out,  and  no  more.  When  said  crop  is 
ready  for  weighing  and  inspection,  the  competitors  shall  give 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  with  a  majority  of 
the  Board,  shall  at  once  proceed  to  weigh  said  grain,  make  a 
record  of  the  kind,  amount,  and  quality,  preserving  samples  of 
each,  and  at  the  Fair  of  1871,  they  shall  exhibit  said  samples, 
from  which,  together  with  the  records  kept,  they  shall  then  and 
there  determine  the  awards. 

The  competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  soil,  tillage,  and  fertilizers  used,  with  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  field  for  two  or  more  years  immedi- 
ately preceding. 

Other  inducements  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time,  tending 
to  raise  our  standard  of  crops. 

Officers  for  1869. — Geo.  C.  Munro,  President;  Alex.  Hewitt, 
Vice  President;  F.  M.  Holloway,  Secretary;  Daniel  Beebe, 
Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  18  members,  one 
from  each  town  in  the  county. 

FABMEBS',  MEOHAKICS',  AND  BTOCK-BRBEDBBS'  ASSOCIATION   OF  JONXS- 

VILLE. 

This  Association  held  no  exhibition  in  1868.  The  o£Bcers  for 
1869,  are:  W.  J.  Baxter,  President;  Geo.  0.  Munro,  Secretary; 
E.  O.  GroBvenor,  Treasurer. 
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INGHAM  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ingham  Ooantj  Agricultural  Society, 
George  W.  Bristol,  states  that  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mason  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
September.  A  cold  rain  set  in  on  the  first  day  and  continued 
during  the  entire  exhibition,  and  defeated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent its  success.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition  was  good.  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1868,  are 
as  follows: 

BECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  annual  fah", $858  84 

Received  from  the  county  of  Ingham, 100  00 

$458  54 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  expenses  and  old  account, $178  64 

Paid  premiums, 285  00 

$458  64 

Officers  for  1869.— L.  H,  Ives,  President;  George  W.  Bristol, 
Secretary;  D.  0.  Smith,  Treasurer,  with  three  Vice  Presidents, 
and  a  board  of  six  Directors. 


IONIA  COUNTY. 

W.  D.  Arnold,  Secretary  of  the  Ionia  County  Agricultural 
Society,  states  that  the  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  new  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Ionia,  from  the  7th  to 
the  10th  of  October,  and  that  although  the  weather  was  very 
unfavorable,  the  exhibition  was  a  decided  success,  as  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  manifested  was  much  increased.  The  old 
grounds  (ten  acres)  have  been  sold  for  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  new  grounds  (twenty  acres),  and  the 
avails  applied  on  the  purchase,  the  balance  having  ten  years  to 
run,  though  the  society  may  pay  it  sooner  if  they  choose.  The 
display  of  stock,  including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 
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though  not  large,  was  conBidered  good.    The  other  departments 
were  respectably  filled. 

RBCEIFTB. 

Amount  on  hand  last  year, $188  20 

Received  from  sale  of  life  member  tickets, 780  00 

Received  from  annual  exhibition, 729  » 

$1,642  79 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  fencing,  fitting  up  new  grounds,  expenses  of  annual 

exhibition ,  and  award  of  premiums, $1 ,642  79 

LeaTing  the  Society  indebted  on  lumber  for  fencing,  $126.80, 
and  $230  still  due  the  Society  on  account  of  life  member  tickets 
sold. 

OfficerB  fw  1869.— Myron  H.  Norton,  President;  Walter  D. 
Arnold,  Secretary;  James  W.  Loomis,  Treasurer,  with  a  board 
of  five  Directors. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

(George  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Jackson  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  states  that  the  crops  of  the  county  for  1868 
suffered  much  from  drought,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
which  yielded  bountifully,  although  the  quality  was  inferior  to 
the  crop  of  1867.  Indian  com  was  about  an  average  crop; 
oats,  two-thirds  of  an  average;  barley,  three-fourths;  potatoes, 
one-half;  hay  (upland),  an  average;  marsh  hay,  owing  to 
drought,  two-thirds  of  a  crop;  apples,  half  a  crop,  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  Sodety's 
grounds,  at  Jackson,  October  1st  to  3d,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
other  societies  which  held  their  shows  about  this  time,  in  re- 
gard to  unfavorable  weather.  Still,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  entries,  the  Exhibition  was  all 
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that  could  have  been  expected,  under  the  circumstances.  Num- 
ber of  entries  of  Oattle,  81;  Sheep,  59;  Horses,  153;  Swine,  16; 
Poultry,  22;  Orain,  34;  Vegetables,  41;  Fruit,  50;  Bread,  But- 
ter, and  Cheese,  48;  Farm  Implements,  36;  Domestic  Manu- 
factures, 49;  Mechanic  Arts,  48;  Flowers  and  Plants,  44;  Mis- 
cellaneous, 71;  making  a  total  of  752. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year, $457  37 

Received  for  membersliip  tickets, 1 ,050  00 

Received  from  sale  of  single  tickets, 509  56 

Received  fix)m  rent  of  buildings, 131  60 

Received  from  County  Treasurer, 160  00 

$2,298  42 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  premiums, $806  90 

Paid  on  purchase  of  grounds, 450  00 

Paid  on  fencing  and  grading, 851  23 

Paid  eicpense  account, 591  40 

2,199  53 

Balance  on  hand,  January  20, 1869, $98  89 


Officers  for  1869. — Morgan  Case,  President;  Geo.  W.  Ken- 
nedy,  Secretary;  James  DePay,  Treasurer;  with  an  Ezecative 
Committee  consisting  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  elected 
annually. 

Mr.  Kennedy  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  articles 
forwarded  from  Jackson  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  for 
the  year  1868: 

Agricultural  iofiplements,  1,528,133  pounds;  barley,  88,306 
pounds;  cattle,  973  head;  coal,  12,000  tons;  dressed  hogs, 
1,317;  live  hogs,  2,112;  flour,  46,500  barrels;  furniture,  116 
car-loads;  lime,  1,622,700  pounds;  lumber,  590,847  feet;  gen- 
eral merchandise,  5,252,472  pounds;  mill-feed,  500,000  pounds; 
oil,  3,104  barrels;  potatoes,  1,043,382  pounds;  salt,  969  barrels; 
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sheep,  7,203  head;  stone-ware,  253,430  pounds;  tallow,  223,430 
pounds;  wagons  (number),  2,400;  wheat,  1,980,000  pounds; 
wool,  530,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says:  *<Tbe  statements  of  shipments  oyer  the 
Michigan  Southern  Branch  Baikoad  from  this  place,  ha^e  been 
(in  the  course  of  business)  forwarded  to  Chicago,  so  that  I 
cannot  get  them.  I  am  not  now  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  ship- 
ments at  Grass  Lake,  Ooncord,  and  Parma  stations  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Bailroad,  or  those  of  Napoleon  and  NonriUe 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Branch." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  furnishes  some  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  sheep  slaughtered  at  Jackson  in  the  fall  of  1868 
and  the  early  part  of  the  winter  following.  Messrs.  Oox,  Hood 
&  Co.,  slaughtered  28,486  head,  for  which  they  paid  from  50 
cents  to  $3  per  head — averaging  about  $1.45.  Thomas  Kent  & 
Co.,  slaughtered  about  9,000  head,  for  which  they  paid  an  ayer- 
age  of  $1.  Mr.  Kennedy  adds:  *<Our  farmers  culled  out  their 
flocks  very  closely  in  the  fall,  and  fattened  and  slaughtered  the 
cullings;  so  that  over  40,000  sheep  were  undoubtedly  slaagh- 
tered  here,  in  addition  to  those  killed  by  the  city  butchers." 


KENT  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Sooieiy, 
Omar  H.  Simmonds,  states  that  the  Society  has  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  its  grounds,  during  the  year,  nearly  $1,000; 
that  the  hall  erected  last  year  has  been  thoroughly  painted,  a 
long  line  of  horse  stables  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the 
track  on  the  grounds  much  improved.  Mr.  Simmonds  took 
the  position  of  Secretary,  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  who 
was  elected,  M.  Freeman,  having  removed  from  the  county.  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Warren  P.  Mills,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  officers  of  the  Society,  A.  B.  Hoag  was  elected 
in  his  place  on  the  Executive  Board,  and  A.  N.  Norton  was 
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elected  to  fill  a  yaoancy  oooasioned  by  the  reaignation  of  W. 
W.  Hatch. 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibition  on  the  29th  and  dOth 
of  September  and  the  Ist  and  2d  of  October.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  receipts  satisfactory,  bat  the  second  day 
being  stormy,  the  competition  was  smaller  in  the  yarioos 
departments  than  it  otherwise  would  haye  been. 

The  Society  is  steadily  gaining  on  the  public  fayor  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  expending  its  surplus  receipts  in  the  improye- 
ment  of  its  grounds.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Society, 
as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  Report,  is  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Monny  receiyed  from  W.  D.  Foster,  Treasurer,  for  1867, |5  47 

Cash  from  County  Treasurer, 174  45 

**    borrowed, 78  57 

**    received  for  use  of  grounds, 26  85 

**      at  Annual  Fair  of  1868, 2,062  14 

**     collected  by  Secretary, 126  52 

**    for  use  of  grounds  tor  pasture, 125  25 

$2,598  75 

BXFEin>rruBE8. 

Cash  paid  for  labor  and  material  for  grounds, $541  87 

"   pahiting  floral  hall, 90  00 

**   printing, 160  80 

police  and  night  watch  during  the  Fair, 41  25 

assistants  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 42  50 

tax  on  Fair  grounds, 84  78 

note  at  City  National  Bank,- 210  00 

"    held  by  S.  W.  Garfield, 818  00 

incidental  expenses, 66  72 

paid  as  premiums, 784  99 

expended  by  President  on  grounds, 124  24 

on  hand, 85  15 

$1,598  75 


It  is  stated  that  when  the  o£Bcers  of  the  current  year  entered 
upon  their  duties,  they  found  the  Society  in  debt  to  the  amount 
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of  $700.    This  has  been  paid  in  fall,  and  a  moderate  balance 
left  in  the  treasury. 

(Officers  for  1869.— Gteo.  W.  Griggs,  President;  Jacob  Barnes, 
Secretary;  John  Porter,  Treasurer;  with  an  Ezecatiye  Board 
consisting  of  five  member& 


LAPEER  COUNTY. 

R  O.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Lapeer  County  Agricultural 
Society,  states  that  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  its  grounds  on  the  23d  to  25th  of  September.  The 
entries  and  receipts  were  light,  and  no  particular  interest  in  the 
exhibition  seemed  to  be  manifested.  The  show  of  horses,  cattle^ 
and  farm  implements  was  good.  Sheep  and  swine  were  poorly 
represented.  The  fruit  department  and  floral  hall  were  weQ 
filled.  One  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition,  though  not 
strictly  agricultural,  might  be  legitimately  included  under  the 
head  of  manufactures,  and  is  interesting  from  the  information 
it  affords  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  that  section  of 
our  State,  -viz.:  a  collection  of  furs,  consisting  of  that  of  the 
bear,  racoon,  fox  and  skunk,  with  wild-cat  robes,  gloves,  cape, 
capes  and  mufflers  in  abundance,  all  of  which  were  manufact 
tured  in  the  town  of  Lapeer. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  has  been  so  amended  that 
the  election  of  officers  is  to  take  place  at  the  winter  meetings 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January.  A  list  of  the  officers  for 
1869  has  not  been  received;  but  the  Secretary  is  Ira  H.  Butte^ 
field,  Jr. 


LEELANAW  COUNTY. 

The  Leelanaw  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
was  organized  the  present  year,  and  its  President,  Bev.  Oeoige 
N.  Smith,  of  Northport,  furnishes  some  notes  in  regard  to  the 
first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  held  at  Leeland,  on  the 
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20th  and  2  let  of  October.  Mr.  Smith  states  that,  considering 
the  newness  of  the  oonnty,  the  unfavorable  weather,  &c.,  it  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Orains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  exhibited, 
were  of  the  first  quality.  Horses  and  cattle  were  good,  and 
there  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  ladies'  work.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  G.  Yerfnrth,  of  Leeland. 


MACOMB   COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Macomb  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Daniel  B.  Briggs,  states  that  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Bomeo,  on  the  17th  to  the  19th  of 
October.  Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  number 
of  entries  exceed  that  of  any  former  exhibition.  The  different 
classes  of  stock  were  well  represented.  The  display  of  Devon 
cattle  and  swine  far  excelled  that  of  previous  years,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  The  show  of  horses  com- 
pared favorably  with  previous  fairs,  203  entries  being  made  in 
the  four  classes,  viz:  for  All  Work,  Draught,  Roadsters,  and 
Matched  Spans. 

Both  Fioral  and  Vegetable  Halls  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  liberal  premiums  awarded  for  township  and 
district  collections  of  fruit,  brought  out  a  fine  display,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  season.  This  department  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  State  Fair. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  981. 

Premiums  offered,  amounting  to $1,325  25 

Premiums  awarded,  amounting  to. 939  50 

Total  receipts  during  the  Fair, 1,381  80 

The  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  voted  to  purchase  the 
grounds  which,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  leased  for 
holding  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Society.  There  are  12  j^  acres  in 
the  enclosure,  fenced  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  respectable 
buildings.  The  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Every  part  of  the  track  can  be  viewed  from  any  point.  It  is 
53 
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proposed  in  order  to  raise  f  ands  to  effect  the  purchase,  to  issae 
a  life-membership  certificate  to  any  person  resident  of  the  State 
who  shall  pay  $10  or  more  in  one  payment,  said  certificate  en- 
titling the  person  to  all  the  priyileges  as  a  member,  during  his 
life. 

Officem  for  1869.— George  W.  Phillips,  President;  P.  M. 
Bently,  Vice-President;  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Secretary;  A.  W. 
Sterling,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  eight  Directors. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Oounty  Agricultural  Society, 
Oeo.  W.  Brock,  presents  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1868: 

Total  receipts  from  the  horse  fair,  June,  1868, $2,801  4» 

Subscriptions  not  collected, $50  00 

Alsoamount  due  for  feed,  not  collected, 20  09         70  09 

$2,73140 
Total  expenditures  for  horse  fair,  June,  1868, 2,159  87 

Net  proceeds  of  horse  fair, $572  03 

Totel  receipts  from  County  Fair,  fall  of  1868, $8,820  08 

Total  expenses  of  County  Fair,  fell  of  1868, 2,960  42 

Net  proceeds  of  County  Fah-, 359  66 

Totalnet  proceeds  of  both  Fairs, $93169 

Amount  received  from  Oakland  County,  fall  of  1868, 232  30 

Totalnet  receipts, $1,163  99 

Deduct  amount  expended  for  permanent  improvements, 126  00 

Total  amount  of  receipts  over  all  expenditures, jl^,037  99 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Secretary's  Report: 

«  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they 

did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  ofifer  a  premium  for  Herefords,  and 

it  subsequently  appearing  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 

on  that  account,  the  Board,  on  meeting  at  the  Annual  Fair, 
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thought  proper  to  offer  a  first  premiam  to  exhibitors  in  this 
class.  Upon  the  condnsion  of  the  exhibition,  the  premiums 
were  awarded  to  Edwin  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Pontiao, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  the  sum  of  $40,  which  Mr.  Phelps  has  very 
generously  donated  to  the  Society.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  Mr.  Phelps  be  remembered  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  for  his  generosity. 

*<It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  mention  the  growing  in- 
terest which  appears  to  be  manifested  by  the  farmers  of  this 
county  in  the  improvement  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
of  horses.  The  exhibition  of  horses  held  in  the  month  of  June 
last^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  was  large  and  well  at- 
tended, and  the  exhibition,  both  at  the  horse  fair  and  county 
fair,  of  carriage  horses,  farm  horses,  and  horses  for  general 
purposes,  displaying  endurance,  power,  style,  and  speed,  were, 
it  is  believed,  second  to  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  State.  In  conclusion,  your  Secretary  would  say  that  the 
Society's  grounds  are  in  good  condition,  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety are  in  a  condition  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
by  all  its  members,  and  although  the  balance-sheet  for  the  last 
year  does  not  show  as  large  an  amount  of  net  income  as  it  was 
hoped  and  expected  would  be  realized,  yet  the  Secretary  feels 
safe  in  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Sodety  upon  the 
present  condition  of  its  affairs,  and,  also,  upon  the  prospect 
that,  with  good  management  and  liberal  support,  it  may  soon 
become  the  strongest  and  most  successful  association  of  the 
kind  in  the  State." 

Officera  for  1869.— Lysander  Woodward,  President;  M.  E. 
Crofoot,  Chairman  of  Business  Committee;  George  W.  Brock, 
Secretary;  with  a  Board  of  ten  Directors. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ottawa  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Miner  Hedges,  states  that  the  Society  held  its  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Exhibition  on  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Lament,  on  the 
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7th  to  the  9th  of  October.  The  weather  being  cold  and  stormy, 
the  attendance  was  not  as  good  as  nsnal.  The  receipts  were 
$260,  which,  after  paying  all  preminms  and  incidental  expenses, 
leaves  $150  in  the  treasnry.  The  Society  needs  larger  exhibi- 
tion grounds,  and  has  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to 
purchase  and  fit  grounds  for  the  next  exhibition.  The  entries 
for  the  exhibition  of  1868,  were  as  follows: 

Cattle,  44;  horses,  59;  sheep,  20;  swine  10;  implements,  43; 
dairy,  &0.,  121;  domestic  goods,  43;  fancy  articles,  12;  fruit,  23; 
Tdgetables,  49;  field  crops,  56;  flowers,  10;  making  a  total  of 
490. 

Officers  for  1869. — Simeon  Hazelton,  President;  C.  A.  Van 
Slyke,  Vice  President;  John  Luther,  Secretary;  Miner  Hedges, 
Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  seven 
members. 

Mr.  Hedges  sends  an  account  of  a  crop  of  Indian  com,  grown 
in  1868,  by  C.  S.  Randall,  of  Talmadge,  which  is,  substantially, 
as  follows: 

The  crop  grew  on  twenty-six  rods  less  than  six  acres,  and 
the  aggregate  produce  was  618  bushels  of  shelled  com. 

CBOP,  DK. 

Ploughing, $9  00 

Coltivating, 9  00 

Markingand  planting, 7  50 

Cultivating, - 14  00 

Cutting  up, 12  50 

Board  of  hands  and  team, 20  00 

Seed, 3  75 

Use  of  land,  $5  per  acre, 29  00 

Husking,  drawing,  and  stacking  stalks, 50  00 

Marketing  com, 80  00 

I184J5 

CROP,  CK. 

By  618  bushels  of  com,  @  80  cents, $494  40 

Bystalks,  for  which  was  oflfered  in  the  stack, 60  00 

$554  40 
Deduct  cost, 184  75 

Net  profit, $369J5 
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SAGINAW  COUNTY. 

From  a  statement  forwarded  by  George  F.  Lewis,  Secretary 
of  the  Saginaw  County  Agricultural  Society,  it  appears  that 
its  prospects  are  encouraging.  The  following  is  presented  as 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  since  December  28, 1867, $8,676  12 

Expenditures, 3,667  53 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, |8  59 

Value  of  buildings  and  improvements  to  grounds,  A;c. , 2,520  00 

Funds  in  Secretary's  hands, 81  60 

Total  assets, $2,560  19 

Estimated  indebtedness, 1,000  00 

Balance, $1,560  19 

It  is  stated  that  though  *<  the  Society  finds  itself,  for  the  first 
time,  in  debt,  better  and  more  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  its 
organization,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  established."  A 
tract  consisting  of  28  acres,  near  the  north  line  of  the  city  of 
East  Saginaw,  has  been  leased  for  six  years,  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  The  following  statement  of  a  com  crop  was  presented 
to  the  Executiye  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Field  Crops,  to  be  reported  on  at  a  future 
meeting: 

Saginaw,  December  24, 1868. 
Statement  of  com  crop,  three  acres,  lightly  manured,  ploughed  me- 
dium depth,  and  planted  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  haryested  about 
the  15th  of  September.    Yield  per  acre,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bushels. 

BENJAMIN  McLELLAN. 

The  statement  was  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
by  the  person  who  made  ii  Whether  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred  will  require  any  further  particulars,  is  not 
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stated.    As  the  claim  now  stands,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
for  its  brevity  and  indefiniteness. 

Officers  for  1869.— Wm.  J.  Bartow,  President;  George  F. 
Lewis,  Secretary;  Thomas  L.  Jackson,  Treasurer;  with  four 
Vice  Presidents,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
seven  members. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

L.  A.  Clapp,  Secretary  of  the  St  Joseph  Coonty  Agricultural 
Society,  sends  the  following  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  1868: 

<<  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Society  at  Centreville,  September  80th  and  October  let 
and  2d.  The  continuous  rain  during  the  first  and  through  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day,  prevented  the  entries  from  reach- 
ing the  usual  number.  But  the  weather  being  good  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  exhibition,  the  attendance  was  very  large,  in- 
dicating that  under  favorable  weather  the  affair  would  haye 
been  in  every  respect  a  complete  Bucce8& 

«  The  committees  on  the  several  classes  of  the  exhibition  all 
seemed  well  pleased  at  receiving  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

<<The  Society  has  during  the  year  built  about  100  rods  of 
fence,  at  an  expense  of  $226.87;  also  a  grand  stand,  20x72  feet, 
at  a  cost  of  $690.  The  property  of  the  Society  is  not  encum- 
bered, and  consists  of  seventeen  acres  of  level,  beautiful  land, 
enclosed  with  a  good  high  fence.  The  buildings  are,  one  two- 
story  building  about  100  feet  in  length,  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  domestic  manufactures,  vegetables,  grain,  fruit,  &c. ;  one  octa- 
gon building,  for  floral  designs,  &c;  a  grand  stand,  and  a  good 
office-building  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  is  as  follows: 
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RBCEIFT8. 

Amount  in  Treasiiry  Dec.  14,1867, $708  87 

Received  at  Annual  Fair  of  1868, 1,665  00 

$2,868  87 

EXPENDITURKS. 

Building  fence, $288  69 

**         grand  stand, 690  00 

Expenses  of  Annual  Fair, 587  00 

Premiums  awarded, 666  00 

Amoimt  now  in  Treasury,  (Dec.  12, 1868,) 141  68 

$2,868  87 

The  above  having  been  forwarded  before  the  election  of 
officers  for  1869,  the  list  cannot  be  given. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tnscola  County  AgricoltTiral 
Society,  through  the  Secretary,  C.  C.  Stoddard,  present  a  val- 
uable report  for  1868.  Having  spoken  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  Society  in  its  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  in  the  county,  and  given  an 
encouraging  word  in  reference  to  continued  exertion  in  this 
direction,  the  report  submits  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the 
county  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

FIELD   OBOPS. 

The  past  season,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  farming  operations,  giving  the  careful  husbandman  ample 
time  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  gather  in  the  products  of  his 
labor. 

WheaL — ^This  crop  richly  repays  the  cultivator  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  county.  A  large  breadth  is  annually  sown. 
The  yield  this  year  will,  we  think,  reach  an  average  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  We  think  the  amount  raised  was  never  ex- 
ceeded in  the  county  in  any  one  year.    Spring  wheat  is  not  so 
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mnch  sown,  but  was  a  Tery  fair  drop.  The  midge  injured  the 
yariety  known  as  the  Soules  wheat,  somewhat,  but  not  so  seri- 
ously as  in  some  former  years.  The  Treadwell  wheat  is  raised 
to  a  considerable,  and  the  Diehl  to  a  limited  extent  Both 
these  Tarieties  promise  well. 

Indian  Com, — ^This  suffered  materially  in  spring,  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  wet  and  cold  weather,  but  the  months  of 
July  and  August  being  warm  and  f ayorable  for  the  growth  of 
this  important  crop,  an  unusual  amount  per  acre  was  harvested. 
The  yield  probably  amounted  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Oat8. — This  crop  has  been  a  very  good  one,  averaging,  per- 
haps, forty  bushels  per  acre;  in  quality  they  are  rather  light, 
owing  to  extreme  hot  and  dry  weather  during  the  season  of 
their  grov^th. 

BuckwheaL — ^The  season  has  been  tolerably  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  this  crop,  and  a  considerable  amount  has  been  raised, 
adding  very  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  farmer. 

Beans, — Notwithstanding  the  very  high  price  beans  have 
commanded  in  past  years,  few  have  been  cultivated.  Those 
who  have  raised  them,  have  done  so  with  profit  to  themselves. 
In  quality,  beans  were  very  good. 

Hay, — Of  hay,  an  average  crop,  of  good  quality,  was  secured. 
We  much  need  the  use  of  labor-saving  machines  to  enable  us 
to  secure  the  crop  seasonably,  and  without  damage  from  rain. 
Mowing  machines  and  horse-rakes  vnll  become  generally  used 
as  our  farms  become  freed  from  stumps  and  other  obstructions 
that  impede  their  progress.  A  few  are  now  used,  and  it  is  ta 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  more  generally  introduced  as  our 
farms  become  better  cultivated. 

Potatoes. — ^Potatoes  were  not  as  good,  either  in  quantify  or 
in  quality,  as  last  year.  The  extreme  dry  weather  of  July  and 
August  retarded  the  process  of  setting  until  a  very  late  day, 
and  when  the  rains  finally  fell,  the  tubers  grew  rapidly  until 
frost  came,  but  were  not  as  good  in  quality  as  is  usual;  a  fair 
crop,  however,  was  realized. 


FRUIT. 

We  cannot  boast  of  so  large  a  crop  of  apples  as  last  year» 
still  those  raised  were  of  unusual  ezoellenoe.  Although  the 
business  of  fruit-raising  is  yet  in  its  infancy  with  us,  it  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  Tuscola  county  can  hardly  be 
beaten  by  any  locality  of  Michigan  for  the  production  of  ap- 
ples and  many  of  the  smaller  fruits;  while  peaches  and  pears 
succeed  admirably  in  some  neighborhoods,  particularly  about 
Watrousville,  and  along  the  shore  of  Saginaw  Bay. 

In  horticulture,  there  is  still  a  great  chance  for  improTement, 
particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  cherries,  plums,  and  berries  of 
Tarious  kinds.  These  would  be  cheap  luxuries,  in  which  the 
poorest  might  indulge,  if  he  owned  but  an  acre  of  soiL  The 
hardier  kinds  of  grapes  succeed  well,  too,  and  might  be  'much 
more  eztensiyely  cultivated  than  they  now  are,  with  both  profit 
and  pleasure  to  those  willing  to  give  the  necessary  attention. 

IiIV£  STOCK. 

Horses. — ^A  laudable  degree  of  interest  seems  still  to  be  man- 
ifested in  the  production  of  good  serviceable  horses,  preference 
being  apparently  given  to  the  heavy  farm  or  draft  horse.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  While  a  graceful,  fast-traveling  animal  may 
be  very  desirable  for  the  road,  the  substantial,  enduring*  animal 
must,  for  the  farmer  at  least,  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

CatUe. — Of  cattle,  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  grade 
and  native  stock.  The  further  infusion  of  Devon  and  Short- 
horn blood  would  greatly  improve  our  stock,  and  would  also 
greatly  enhance  the  money  value  of  this  part  of  farm  property. 
A  marked  degree  of  improvement  has  already  been  made  in 
respect  to  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle. 

Sheep, — In  sheep,  our  farmers  seem  to  be  changing  base, 
somewhat  The  great  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  Me- 
rino wool  and  its  grades,  in  past  years,  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  that  dass  of  wool  to  an  enormous  extent.  Now,  longer 
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wools  are  in  demand,  consequently  Leicester  and  Southdown 
sheep  are  taking  the  lead.  Some  Tery  fine  specimens  of  both 
fine  and  coarse-wooled  sheep  may  be  found  upon  many  Aurms 
in  the  county.  The  interest  in  sheep  husbandry  seems  to  be 
somewhat  abated. 

Swine. — C!onsiderable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  breeds  of  hogs;  and  we  were  glad  to  notice  the 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  some  choice  Tarieties  at  the  fair. 
C!onsidering  the  present  prices  of  com  and  pork,  the  buaineeB 
would,  no  doubt,  be  remuneratiTC  if  more  extensiTely  engaged 
in. 

MANUFAOTUBES. 

Our  manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  hope 
and  belieTe  that  ere  long,  almost,  if  not  quite  all  implements 
and  machines  pertaining  to  the  business  of  farming,  together 
with  articles  of  necessity,  comfort  or  convenience,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  our  hands,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  county.  Let 
the  farmer  provide  himself  with  the  products  of  the  skill  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanics  as  fast  as  his  needs  require,  or  his 
means  will  allow. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
its  grounds  at  Watrousville,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  the  first  of  October,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
Torableness  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  exhibition  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  address  on  the  occasion  was  deliTered 
by  C.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bay  City.  Li  reference  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society,  the  following  synopsis  is  given  from 
the  Treasurer's  Report: 

Receipts  for  the  entire  year, $862  37 

Expenses, 639  31 

Balance  on  hand, |223  06 
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VAN  BUKEN  COUNTY. 

O.  H.  P.  Sheldon,  Secretary  of  the  Van  Boren  County  Agri- 
cnltnral  Society,  fitates  that  he  is  unable  to  make  as  favorable 
a  report  in  regard  to  the  Annnal  Exhibition  of  the  Society  as 
was  made  for  1867.  On  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  there 
were  480  entries;  but  on  the  second  day  it  ndned  all  day,  which 
broke  up  the  programme.  It  was  decided  to  hold  over  another 
day,  making  the  exhibition  include  four  days,  but  the  people  at 
a  distance  not  knowing  of  this  arrangement,  the  attendance 
was  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  entries 
were  as  follows:  Horses,  156;  cattle,  87;  sheep,  28;  swine,  9; 
fruit,  109;  vegetables,  109;  grain,  22;  miscellaneous,  232; 
making  a  total  of  697.  The  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  in  Treasury  Dec.  28,1867, $460  04 

Receipts  from  Exhibition,  1868, 548  46 

$1,008  50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  orders, $774  76 

**    stationery,  &c., 88 

Cash  on  hand, 227  86 

$1^00350 


With  cash  on  hand  Dec.  29, 1868, $227  86 

And  county  orders  for  two  years,  (1866-67) 172  84 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  is $400  20 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  LAKE-SHORE  HORTIOXJLTURAI* 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  progress  of  fruit  culture  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  probably  more  rapid,  and  is  at  this  time  attrading 
more  attention  than  is  given  to  that  business  in  any  portion  of 
the  West.  The  public  eagerly  seizes  on  all  facts  touching  this 
important  and  growing  interest^  and  in  view  of  furnishing,  as 
far  as  practicable,  information  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  other  matter  brought  out  by  the  Association 
known  by  the  aboTe  title,  is  given.  Jacob  Ganzhom,  of  Sj^ing 
Lake,  Ottawa  County,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  forwarded 
the  statistics  of  fruit  culture,  the  list  of  tested  fruits,  and  tbe 
report  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  of  Fruit-Growers.  Jjk 
the  course  of  his  correspondence,  Mr.  Ganzhom  gives  some 
items  of  interest  not  included  in  the  regular  papers.  He  men- 
tions that  an  Isabella  grapevine,  four  years  old,  growing  in  the 
village  of  Spring  Lake,  bore  in  1868, 100  lbs.  of  fruit  A  Con- 
cord vine  of  the  same  age,  though  in  another  garden,  bore  42 
lbs.,  and  a  Clinton,  along  side  of  it,  100  lbs.  A  four-year-old 
Catawba  vine,  in  the  same  garden,  trained  to  a  building,  and 
covering  a  space  of  about  16  feet  high,  and  24  feet  wide,  bore 
100  lbs. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP  OF  SPRING  LAKE  AND  VKINITT— NOT  EXCBKDIMO 
FOUR  MILES  FROH  ANT  POINT  OF  THE  VILLAGE— FOR  THE  TEAR  1868. 

Fruit  culture  in  this  section  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  though  many 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit  plantations  are  establidted, 
many  of  which  are  quite  extensive.  To  give  some  idea  of  what 
is  already  planted,  I  will  state,  that  not  over  five  per  cent  of 
what  is  planted  bore  this  season,  and  the  products  amounted 
to  $37,106  80. 


All  kinds  of  fniits  mentioned  in  these  statistics  (as  far  as 
tested)  sacceed  exceedingly  well  in  tbis  section,  and  all  bore 
foil  crops  this  season,  except  the  apple,  which  is  estimated  at 
one-third  of  an  average  crop. 

The  varieties  of  Apples  now  most  in  bearing  are  the  Baldwin, 
R  L  Greening,  Gale's  Basset,  Eirtland  Pippin,  Bambo,  and  Bed 
Astradian,  though  all  leading  and  promising  varieties  are 
planted.  Of  the  Pear,  the  Louise  bon  de  Jersey,  Daohesse 
d'Angonleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Bartleti  The  varieties  of 
Peaches  are  quite  nnmerons,  though  the  most  extensive  for 
market  are:  Early  Crawford,  next,  Early  Barnard,  Hale's  Early, 
Late  Crawford,  and  Smock  (free).  Orapes,  the  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, Isabella,  Catawba,  Hartford  ProliJSc,  and  Clinton.  All 
varieties  of  late  introduction  which  are  of  promise  are  planted, 
though  their  merits  and  adaptation  to  this  soil  are  yet  to  be 
tested.  The  Concord  and  Delaware  are  the  most  extensively 
planted.  The  Concord  decidedly  takes  the  lead  of  all  varieties 
yet  tested  as  the  most  profitable,  on  account  of  its  hardiness 
and  productiveness.  The  varieties  above  mentioned  have  al- 
ways ripened  well  since  coming  into  bearing,  except  the  Ca- 
tawba, which  has  not  generally  ripened  well  the  last  two 
seasons;  though  in  some  favorable  situations  it  ripened  thor- 
oughly. It  has,  however,  ripened  some  years  in  succession 
before.  The  grape  receives  much  attention,  and  from  all  evi- 
dence will  be  the  leading  branch  next  to  the  peach,  which 
stands  at  the  head  at  present,  of  fruit  culture  along  the  Lake 
shore.    Mildew  and  rot  among  grapes  are  not  known  here. 

Of  small  fruity  the  Eittatiny  and  Wilson's  Early  Blackberry 
are  most  planted,  but  have  not  borne  yei  Barberries — Doo- 
little's  Black-cap  and  Philadelphia.  Strawberries — the  Wilson's 
Albany  and  Agriculturist.  Currants — Bed  Dutch,  Cherry, 
White  Grape,  and  Black  Naples. 

The  quantity  of  different  fruits  raised,  and  the  average  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  are  as  follows: 


Apples, 

Pears, 

Peaches, 

Cherries, 

Plums, 

Qumces, 

Grapes, 

Currants, 

(Gooseberries, 

Raspberries, 

Strawberries, 

Blackberries, 

Crab  apples. 


10 


717i  bu 

,323f 
23 
15^ 

Hi 
,815      lb 
182    bu, 


48i 


at  ^1  50, $1,076  25 

8  00, 442  00 

3  25, 32,552  18 

5  00, 115  00 

5  00, 77  50 

5  00, 57  {>0 

at       15c., 872  25, 

at     2  56, 465  92 

3  20, 83  20 

8  00, 129  00 

4  80, 281  60 

4  80, 2  40 

4  00, 1  00 

$37,105  80 


CATALOGUE  OF  TESTTED  FRUITS  RECOMMENDED  BT  THE   WESTERN  HICHIOAN 
LAKE-SHORE   ASSOCIATION. 

Apples. — Summer :  Bed  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Keswick 
Codling,  Primate,  Porter.  Fall :  Maiden's  Blush,  Bambo,  Fall 
Pippin,  Autumn  Strawberry.  Winter:  Baldwin,  Bhode  Island 
Greening,  Wagener,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Golden  Busset,  Fa- 
muse,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Canada  Bed,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Lady 
Apple,  Talman  Sweeting,  Boxbury  Busset  As  promising  well, 
but  not  sufficiently  tested:  King,  Wine-sap,  Cooper's  Market, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Dominie,  Swaar,  Green  Sweet 

Pears. — Standard:  Bartlett,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise 
bon  de  Jersey.  Dwarf:  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  bon  de 
Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Glout  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Seckel,  BufEum,  XJrbaniste. 

Cherries — Heart  Cherries:  Black  Tartarian,  Knight's  Early 
Black,  Bigarreau,  Gen.  Wood,  Yellow  Spanish.  Dukes  and 
Mordlos :  Early  Bichmond,  May  Duke,  Belle  Magnifique. 

Peaches. — Early  Crawford,  Early  Barnard,  Hale's  Early, 
Smock  (free).  Late  Crawford,  Morris  White,  Jacques'  Barerijpe. 

Quinces. — Orange. 

Crab  Apples. — Bed  and  Yellow  Siberian,  Hjslop. 

Grapes. — Concord,  Delaware. 


GuEBANTS. — Bed  Dutch.  As  promising,  bat  not  yet  tested: 
Oherry,  Versaillaise,  White  Grape. 

Blaok  Cubbants. — ^Black  Naples. 

OoosEBEBBiES. — Hooghtou's  Seedling. 

lUsPBBBBisa — ^Doolittle's  Black-cap,  Philadelphia. 

Stbawbbbbies. — Wilson's  Albany  (best  for  market),  Agricol- 
tnrist,  French's  Seedling. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FRUIT  -  GR0WER8»  CONVENTION,  HELD  IN  SPRING  LAKE, 
OTTAWA    COUNTY,  MICHIGAN,  FEBRUARY  3d,  18e». 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  the  Western  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Horticultural  Association,  located  at  this  place,  issued  a 
call  for  a  General  Oonvention  of  all  the  fruit-growers  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  hoping  that  thereby  a  permanent 
organization  might  be  formed.  Li  response  to  the  call,  the 
Oonyention  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  of  the  Asiiociation. 

On  motion  of  J.  Ganzhom,  J.  H.  Newcomb  was  nominated 
and  elected  Chairman,  and  W.  G.  Sinclair,  Secretary. 

ASPECT  FOB  PEACH  OBOHABDS. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Muskegon,  being  called  upon,  introduced  for 
discussion,  <<The  aspect  for  peaches." 

D.  R  Thorp,  of  Crockery,  said  he  had  been  in  the  nursery 
business  about  twenty-five  years;  had  lived  in  New  Jersey,  Il- 
linois, and  for  several  years  past  in  this  vicinity;  thought  it  a 
business  that  required  a  great  deal  of  study.  Li  regard  to 
sou  and  aspect,  he  thought  any  soil  that  was  dry  enough  would 
do,  and  that  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any- 
where along  the  lake  shore  of  western  Michigan,  was  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;  that  no  fruit  tree  could 
live  any  length  of  time  in  wet,  cold  lands,  xmless  it  was  the 
plum.  He  asked  all  who  had  trees  planted  in  wet,  cold  lands, 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  they  would  find  them  all  black. 
This  he  thought  evidence  enough  that  all  trees  required  a  dry 


soil.  Sand,  or  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  peaches,  but 
they  would  do  well  in  any  soil  that  was  dry.  The  aspect^  or 
locality,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  dry  soil.  He  thought 
at  one  time  that  one  aspect  was  right,  then  again  that  another 
was  best;  at  one  time  that  one  locality  was  the  best,  and  at 
another,  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Husted,  of  Lowell,  thought  that  at  Lowell  the  peach 
tree  succeeded  best  in  rather  a  heayy  soiL 

ibir.  Lovell,  of  Spring  Lake,  extensiyely  engaged  in  peach- 
culture,  thought  the  highest  lands  produced  the  best  trees,  as 
well  as  the  most  fruit;  also,  that  all  trees  in  this  yicinity  that 
are  not  protected  by  any  wind-breaks,  or  belts  of  timber,  have 
always  done  the  best,  and  produced  the  most  fruit  As  regards 
aspect,  he  thought  that  land  nearly  level  was  as  good  as  any. 
His  land  is  nearly  level,  or  as  near  as  may  be,  with  a  low  place 
on  one  side,  and  the  peach  trees  and  buds  always  suffer  most 
there,  when  in  the  other  parts  of  the  orchard  they  would  not 
be  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  also  recommended  high  land  as  best  adapted 
to  successful  peach-raising,  and  according  to  his  observations, 
trees  on  elevated  land  are  the  thriftiest;  those  in  low  places, 
(basin-shaped)  xmhealthy,  and  often  killed. 

Geo.  Seagrove  thought  that  high  land  was  far  preferable,  and 
would  advise  all  to  plant  their  peach  trees  on  their  highest 
land;  was  well  satisfied  that  they  would  be  pleased  vdth  the 
result,  after  seeing  a  few  failures  on  low  lands. 

J.  W.  Curtis,  recently  from  Wisconsin,  said  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  fruits  of  this  place,  but  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  him. 

T.  D.  Denison  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  northern  or  eastern 
slope,  and  had  trees  on  the  poorest  land,  with  an  eastern  slope, 
and  his  best  peaches  always  grew  there. 

The  chairman  said  he  had  observed  that  trees  that  were  on 
the  highest  ground  seemed  to  escape  frost,  when  those  planted 
where  water  could  stand  around  their  roots,  were  almost  always 
badly  injured. 


Mr.  MonltoD,  of  Mnakegon,  fonnerly  of  St  Joseph,  said  he 
had  been  in  the  frnit  bnsineee  ten  years,  or  more,  and  had  ob- 
serred  the  following  roles:  1st.  Peach  trees  will  not  grow  with 
wet  feet  2d*  Trees  that  are  budded  right  in  the  &11,  and  the 
bnds  not  swollen  by  warm  weather  at  that  season,  will  stand 
the  oold  weather  better,  and  the  bnds  will  liye  even  if  the  mer- 
cury sinks  as  low  as  16^  below  zero;  but  if  buds  should  be 
swollen  in  fall,  they  will  not  stand  cold  lower  than  6^  below. 
Spring  frosts  are  also  more  apt  to  hurt  them.  He  would  adyise 
planting  trees  near  large  bodies  of  water,  if  possible,  to  preyent 
winter-killing. 

Mr.  Peck  asked:  <<  How  many  full  crops  of  peaches  did  you 
haye  in  St  Joseph  in  the  last  ten  years?"  Mr.  Moulton:  **I 
think  four." 

Mr.  LoTcll  said  that  at  Spring  Lake  there  had  been  in  the 
last  ten  years,  or. since  the  orchards  haye  been  bearing,  only 
three  failures. 

Mr.  Walsh  strongly  adyocated  planting  the  peach  tree  near 
bodies  of  water. 

Mr.  Peck  has  trees  that  bore  in  fiye  years  after  planting,  and 
his  first  trees  were  planted  in  1861  and  1862.  About  100  that 
were  in  a  hollow,  or  low  place,  winter-killed. 

Mr.  Bowe,  on  north  side  of  Black  Lake,  has  land  that  slopes 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  considers  it  the  best;  thinks  the 
breeze  from  Lake  Michigan  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  peaches 
can  be  raised  so  successfully  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Stocking,  of  Black  Lake,  thought  the  high  blu&  along 
the  western  shore  were  the  best  peach  lands,  and  that  we 
should  be  likely  to  raise  peaches  there  eyery  year,  when  further 
back  they  would  be  winter-killed. 

D.  Cutler,  of  Grand  Hayen,  thought  the  forests  should  be  left 
as  a  protection  to  all  fruits,  as  that  would  help  to  keep  off  cold 
winds,  and  haye  a  tendency  to  presenre  the  fruits  from  frosts. 
65 


434  BEFOBT  OF  THB  SEOBBTABY  OF  THE 

DISTANOB  FOB  PLAKTmO  TBBBS. 

Mr.  Stockmg  would  like  to  introdace  for  diseassioii,  the  dis- 
tance for  plantiDg  peach  and  apple  trees,  and  how  they  would 
do  planted  together. 

Mr.  Gunzhom  wonld  recommend  planting  peach  trees  25 
feet  apart  each  way,  as  the  trees  at  snch  a  distance  will  grow 
more  stocky,  and  let  the  sun  more  around  the  trees  and  fruit, 
which  is  very  important  to  give  flavor  and  ccdor  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Badger  thought  if  he  was  going  to  plant  a  peach  or- 
chard, he  would  plant  his  trees  18  feet  apart  Said  that  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  distance  was  almost  always  IB 
feet 

Mr.  Walsh  would  advise  planting  peach  trees  12  feet  apart 
on  this  soil,  and  also  planting  one-quarter  apple  trees,  so  that 
when  the  peach  trees  died,  the  apple  trees  would  be  the  right 
distance,  and  would  then  be  bearing,  giving  you  an  apple 
orchard. 

Mr.  Bowe  would  advise  planting  peach  trees  18  feet  apart^ 
but  would  not  advise  planting  apple  trees  among  the  peach 
trees,  as  when  the  peach  trees  get  large  enough  to  bear,  the 
limbs  extend  out  so  far  that  you  could  not  much  more  than 
half  cultivate  the  apple  trees,  and  he  believed  in  thorough 
culture. 

J.  S.  Lord,  of  Spring  Lake,  would  introduce  as  the  next  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  whether  the  soil  along  the  western  shore  of 
Michigan  is  adapted  to  the  apple. 

Mr.  Bowe  said  apple  trees  around  Black  Lake  are  growing 
and  doing  as  well  as  any  apple  trees  could  do^  and  from  all 
appearances  this  soil  is  adapted  to  them. 

W.  G.  Sinclair  has  appleu  trees  in  bearing,  and  as  evidence  of 
what  the  apple  wotQd  do  in  this  soil,  exhibited  some  apples 
(Baldwin).  If  such  apples  can  be  raised  here,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  soil  is  adapted  to  this  fruit  Ur. 
Sinclair  has  had  four  crops  from  apple  trees  ten  or  eleven  years 
old. 
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Mr.  SaTidge  wonld  like  to  know  if  trees  in  this  soil,  when 
20  years  old,  wonld  still  keep  bearing.  He  has  some  that  are 
abont  that  age,  and  they  all  set  fall  in  the  spring,  and  some 
grow  until  they  get  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  when  they  drop 
off. 

Mr.  Sinclair  knows  of  a  few  trees  that  are  20  years  old,  and 
still  bear  every  year. 

E.  Edgar,  of  Wright,  said  he  had  lived  in  that  town  for  two 
years,  and  where  he  got  his  apples  the  trees  were  loaded  both 
years;  the  trees  were  about  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Badger  thinks  the  reason  why  some  apple  trees  do  not 
bear  is,  that  the  grafting  or  budding  is  done  by  taking  scions 
from  trees  in  nursery  rows,  and  this  is  done  year  after  year, 
taking  trimmings  from  small  trees  in  the  nursery.  I  know  of 
trees  that  are  large  enough  to  bear  several  bushels,  but  do  not 
bear  scarcely  any. 

Mr.  Ghinzhom  has  grafted  and  budded  for  the  past  12  years, 
and  it  is  the  common  practice  among  nurserymen  to  use  scions 
from  small  trees  out  of  the  nursery,  and  buds  or  scions  of  one 
year's  growth  are  used.  Buds  or  scions  inserted  in  a  young 
tree,  will  grow  to  wood — ^making  the  tree;  and  buds  inserted  in 
a  limb  that  is  of  bearing  age,  will  grow  into  fruit-spurs,  pro- 
viding the  limb  is  left  whole. 

Mr.  Husted  said  the  common  practice  among  nurserymen  is 
to  use  the  trimmings  of  nursery  trees.  He  has  always  followed 
the  same.  In  starting  a  new  nursery  we  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  scions  from  bearing  trees,  but  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
them  from  the  nursery  we  prefer  to  use  them.  He  has  never 
heard  that  apple  trees  that  were  grafted  with  scions  taken  from 
trees  in  the  nursery  did  not  bear,  and  thinks  that  we  should 
have  few  apples  if  trees  that  were  not  grafted  from  the  scions 
of  bearing  trees  did  not  bear. 
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AOI  OF  TBXE8  FOB  PLANTING. 

The  Babjeot  for  discussion  next  introdnoed  was,  The  best  age 
of  trees  for  planting. 

Mr.  Ghinzhom  would  recommend  two-year-old  trees,  as  at 
that  age  tiiey  conld  be  taken  up  from  the  nursery  with  their 
fibrous  roots  preserved,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
safety  of  trasplanting  the  tree. 

Mr.  Husted  said,  as  r^^ds  age,  a  two-year-old  tree  is  in 
some  respects  the  best  You  take  a  young  tree  and  plant  it, 
and  you  will  have  roots  to  correspond  with  the  top,  and  conse- 
quently the  tree  has  a  better  chance  to  start 

The  Chairman  asked,  Which  tree,  at  ten  years  after  planting, 
would  be  best^  the  two-year-old,  or  the  four-year-old? 

Mr.  Ganzhom  said  a  four-year-old  tree,  well  grown  to  the 
age  of  four  years,  and  then  properly  taken  up  from  the  nur- 
seiy,  also  planted  properly,  and  thereafter  well  cared  for,  might 
be  as  good  as  the  two-year-old,  but  he  would  prefer  a  two-year- 
old,  and  thinks  it  would  be  as  much  adyanced  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  as  the  tree  started  at  four  years  old.  He  prefers  a  low- 
headed  tree,  and  for  this  reason  would  rather  start  with  a 
young  tree  that  a£Ebrds  the  ^lesired  form. 

Mr.  Moulton  likes  a  tree  that  is  old  enough  so  that  when 
planted,  it  will  grow,  whether  it  be  two  or  four  years  old;  but 
as  a  general  thing  would  prefer  a  two-year-old  tree.  It  de- 
pends more  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  than  the  aga  He  would 
take  a  four-year-old  tree  as  soon  as  a  two-year-old,  providing 
the  head  had  been  properly  formed,  and  that  when  taken  up, 
the  roots  were  taken  up  too. 

Mr.  Husted  said  that  in  taking  up  a  four-year-old  tree,  its 
fibrous  roots  are  more  or  less  lost,  and  when  planted,  the  tree 
has  to  depend  much  on  the  older  roots,  which  do  not  start  as 
well  as  the  younger,  as  fibrous  roots  must  be  started  again, 
from  which  the  tree  must  take  its  new  growth.  So,  when  a 
younger  tree  is  started  with  its  fibrous  roots  preserved,  corres- 
ponding with  its  top,  the  tree  will  grow  right  along,  and  get 
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established,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  older  tree,  in  most 
oases  haying  more  top  than  corresponding  roots,  its  branches 
mnst  necessarily  be  shortened  in,  thns  losing  one  year's  growth, 
while  the  younger  tree  is  by  this  time  establishiog  its  head,  and 
is  growing;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  he  does  not  think 
the  older  tree  would  be  any  better  at  tcsn  years'  after  planting 
than  the  younger  one. 

MODE  OF  PLAiniNa  TBBES. 

The  sobject  next  introduced  for  discusoon  was,  the  mode  of 
planting  trees,  and  the  care  of  the  same  after  planting,  for  the 
first  year.  This  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  thorough  culture  was  absolutely  necessary  for  trees,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  sufiBdent  growth  during  the  first 
season  after  planting  to  ripen  the  new  wood,  so  as  to  stand  the 
winter  without  being  injured  by  frost  Mulching  was  also 
recommended  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  planted,  to  preyent  the 
earth  around  the  roots  from  getting  dry,  and  to  retain  moisture. 

Mr.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  was  then  introduced  by  the  chairman, 
and  deliyered  an  address,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Members  of  the  Association :  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  remarkable  success  of  your  organization,  and  the  un- 
equaled  situation  of  the  country  which  you  occupy.  Your 
Society  is  yet  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy,  but  if  'com- 
ing eyents  cast  their  shadows  before,'  I  predict  that  you  will 
shape  the  destiny  of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
fruit-growing  region  on  this  continent  Situated  as  you  are, 
midway  between  the  East  and  West»  on  one  side  a  magnificent 
inland  sea,  on  the  other  a  nayigable  riyer,  forming  a  huge 
peninsula;  yrith  railroad  communication  with  the  East,  and  new 
railroad  enterprises  progressing  in  all  directions;  yrith  a  climate 
whose  summers  are  cooled,  and  whose  winters  are  warmed,  by 
the  preyailing  south-west  winds  sweeping  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan, making  it,  therefore,  more  uniform  and  salubrious  than 
that  of  any  other  inland.  State;  with  that  climate  wonderfully 
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adapted  to  the  Buecessf  cd  cultnre  of  the  peach,  and  other  de- 
licioas  fruits;  with  yonr  close  prozimil^  by  water  oommimica- 
tion  to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  great  North-west^  and 
greatest  railroad  center  in  the  worid,  affording  a  ready  and  ac- 
cessible market  for  eyery  production,  and  whose  future  growth 
and  prosperity  will  become  in  a  measure  your  own;  with  a 
warm,  quick,  generous  soil,  immense  forests  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber,  all  these  comprise  so  many  unequaled  natural 
adyantages,  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophesy  to  discern  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  a  prosperity  and  deyelopment^  which 
to  us,  now,  might  seem  incredible.  A  yery  few  years  has  trans- 
formed a  wilderness  into  the  busy  and  prosperous  scene  which 
we  see  around  us  to-day;  and  many  of  your  pioneers  are  yet 
young  men.  Very  soon  the  prospect  from  the  spot  where  we 
stand  must  be  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  banks  of  the 
beautiful  little  bayou — Spring  Lake — ^will  be  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  elegant  villas,  smiling  gardens  and  thrifty  orchards; 
and  its  waters  disturbed  by  fleets  of  crafty  plying  to  and  from 
a  multitude  of  markets.  And  so  elsewhere  the  great  work  of 
improvement  will  go  on,  until  all  this  favored  region,  which 
is  accessible  to  shipping  facilities,  will  be  one  vast  scene  of 
horticultural  thrift  and  beauty." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dale,  for  bis  very  able  address,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  holding  of  another  Convention,  next  winter,  was  recom- 
mended, and  a  committee  chosen  to  fix  the  time  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

TBAKSPLAKTING  AND  PBUMINO  TBEEa 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  the  second  day,  the 
further  discussion  of  transplanting  and  pruning  fruit  trees  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Husted  gave  his  theory  and  method.  He 
thought  trees  should  be  set,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  as  they 
stood  in  the  nursery,  in  respect  to  depth,  rather  hauling  about 
them  what  more  soil  might  be  required.    They  should  not  be 
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out  back  too  close,  bnt  properly  thin  out  unnecessary  limbs. 
WotQd  begin  to  trim  from  transplanting,  following  it  up  yearly, 
and  not^  by  neglect^  necessitate  the  work  and  eyils  of  catting 
off  large  limbs.  Soil  to  be  well  packed  around  the  trees  in 
planting;  the  after-cnltore,  shallow  ploughing,  at  least  as  far 
out  as  the  branches  extend.  A  yery  excellent  practice,  as  a 
stimalant,  and  protection  against  insect  ravages,  was,  to  sow 
land  plaster  broadcast  among  and  on  the  trees,  when  the  dew 
was  on  them. 

'itr.  Feck  advocated  deeper  planting  on  light  soils  than  what 
was,  perhaps,  necessary  on  heavier,  or  clay  soils.  Trees  should 
be  set  leaning  to  the  south-west,  or  west,  on  account  of  pre- 
vailing winda  When  shortening-in  peach  trees  (if  leaning), 
leave  the  terminal  buds  of  the  west  side  of  the  tree,  on  the 
underside  of  limbs;  and  on  the  east  side,  leave  terminal  buds 
on  the  upper  side  of  limbs,  thus  keeping  the  top  balanced  and 
upright. 

DWABF  PEAB   TREES. 

Some  discussion  on  dwarf  pear  trees  followed  next,  when 
some  members  favored  the  planting  of  such  trees,  on  account 
of  their  coming  into  bearing  when  quite  young,  and  if  set  deep, 
would  ultimately  take  roots  from  the  pear  stock,  and  thus  be 
converted  into  standards. 

Mr.  Husted  thought  that  if  this  way  of  managing  dwarf 
pear  trees  was  successful,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  dwarf 
trees,  as  they  were  more  easily  made  to  live  when  transplanted 
—the  quince  root  more  readily  growing  than  that  of  the  pear. 

Mr.  Ganzhom  knows  of  dwarf  pear  trees  that  were  made 
standards  by  deep  planting,  but  would  not  recommend  the 
method.  If  he  wished  to  have  standard  trees,  he  would  rather 
start  with  standards,  as  when  a  dwarf  is  turned  into  a  stand- 
ard, the  quince  roots  decay,  and  thus  leave  a  decaying  bulk  of 
roots  beneath  those  of  the  pear. 
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CULTUBI  01*  SMALL  VEDITS. 

The  di80ii88ion  of  small  fruit  onliore  engaged  the  Conyention 
a  short  time.  Mr.  Gkuizhom  said  he  believed  this  soil  well 
adapted  to  small  fruits,  and  their  coltiyation  may  be  made 
profitable  in  this  locality;  that  of  the  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry,  $500  to  $1,600  per'aore  annually  can  be  real- 
ized if  proper  cultivation  be  pursued.  John  L.  Edgar's  straw- 
berry culture  had  been  a  success.  His  first  crop  from  about  76 
rods  of  ground,  had  yielded  117  bushels  of  berries,  which  he 
sold  for  $666.  Eighty  bushek,  sold  in  Milwaukee,  brought  him 
$9  per  bushel  For  the  Jucunda,  he  received  80  cents  a  quart 
Considered  this  a  good  variety,  but  requiring  a  strong  schL 
He  thinks  the  Filmore,  Wilson's  Albany,  and  Jucunda  straw- 
berries the  best  for  shipping. 

Some  member  asked  what  varieties  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries were  most  profitable,  and  best  adapted  to  this  soil  and 
climate.  Mr.  Ganzhom  has  seen  the  Philadelphia  raspbeny 
fruiting  here  the  last  season,  and  has  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
that  variety;  would  recommend  its  planting.  The  Lawton 
blackberry  winter-kills  here;  would,  in  its  stead,  plant  the 
Eittatmy  and  Wilson's  Early. 

FBX7IT    BASKETS. 

The  subject  of  Fruit-baskets  was  next  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed. The  description  of  a  quart  basket^  designed  by  Mr. 
Edgar,  was  first  given.  It  consists  of  two  very  thin  strips  of 
basswood  or  ash  crossing  each  other,  and  bent  up  to  form  a 
square  box  of  the  required  size,  the  top  somewhat  drawn  in, 
leaving  the  comers  open,  and  fastened  by  a  thin  strip  both  in- 
side and  out;  that  inside  lower  down — making  a  strong,  cheap 
basket 

«The  Melish  Fruit-basket^"  manufactured  by  the  ''Grand 
Haven  Fruit-basket  (Tompany,"  at  Grand  Haven,  was  next  pre- 
sented, and  favorably  considered. 

The  "  Field's  Fruit-safe,"  for  peaches,  was  next  presented  by 
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Mr.  Savidge,  of  Spring  Lake,  and  ezeited  considerable  attention 
and  interest 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  Convention  of  Fruit-Growers,  assembled  at  Sprmg 
Lake,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  fruit-growers  generally,  the 
basket  manufactured  by  the  Grand  Haven  Fruit-basket  Company,  as 
combining  great  cheapness,  with  beauty  of  form,  and  as  being  weU  suited 
for  the  display  and  sale  of  fruit. 

Beaoloed,  That  the  Convention  request  Mr.  John  L.  Edgar,  of  Wright, 
to  furnish  the  Convention  with  samples  of  his  Fruit-basket. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  TEXAS  CATTLE-DISEASE. 


2b  the  Presidmt  of  the  Michigan  Stats  Boa/rd  of  AgricuUure: 

In  conformity  with  an  appointment  from  yon,  the  under- 
signed attended  the  Convention  of  Cattle  Commissioners  held 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1868.  Dele- 
gates were  in  attendance  from  the  States  of  Illinois^  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachosetts,  Michigan,  Missoori,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  from  the 
Provinoe  of  Ontario. 

The  Convention  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
disease  in  cattle  known  as  the  Texas  fever,  or  Texas  cattle- 
disease.  A  large  amount  of  evidence  was  brought  forward, 
showing  that  cattle  brought  from  Texas,  and  from  the  territory 
known  as  the  Cherokee  country,  have  in  numerous  instances 
commtmicated  disease  to  other  cattle  in  the  States  through 
which  they  have  passed,  or  where  they  have  been  left  to  graze 
and  fatten.  In  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  great  losses 
have  been  sustamed  from  this  cause,  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York  various  &tal  cases  have  occurred  which  originated  in 
Texas  cattle  sent  to  the  eastern  markets  as  beel 

The  disease  in  question  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  ekill- 
fnl  veterinarians,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  are  unac- 
quainted with  ii  Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  health 
officers  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  cattle- 
commissioners  of'  the  State  of  New  York,  have  made  very  im- 
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portant  inyestigations  respecting  it,  which,  if  properly  followed 
up,— espedallj  by  thorough  examinations  in  Texas,  both  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle  there,  and  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed, — may  lead 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  the  best  means  of 
treating  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here  in  regard  to  fhe 
results  of  the  investigations  which  have  already  been  made. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  rapid 
dinntegration  of  the  blood,  and  the  presence  of  microscopic 
spores  of  a  fungus  plant  (TUleiia  caries)  in  the  blood  and 
bile.  The  discovery  of  these  spores  seems  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  disseminated,  as  they 
are  found  not  only  in  the  fluids  of  animals  that  show  marked 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  also  in  the  blood  of  Texan  cattle 
that  are  otherwise  i^parently  healthy.  These  facts  are  folly 
recorded  in  the  authorized  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

It  is  propw  to  say,  however,  that  the  danger  of  admitting 
Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  to  come  into  our  region  of  country 
at  any  other  season  than  when  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  was  obvious  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind;  and  in  view  of  protecting  the  different  States 
against  the  introduction  of  this  destructive  malady,  the  Con- 
vention adopted  the  following  propositions,  to  be  submitted  as 
the  basis  of  legislative  action: 

ABTICLE  I. 

1.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  or 
such  other  number  as  may  be  necessary,  by  competent  author- 
ity, to  hold  such  office  for  five  years,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Legislature. 

2.  Such  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  watch  over  the 
general  welfare  of  animals  within  the  State  for  which  they  are 
appointed,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous 
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diseases  among  them,  and  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State 
from  the  dangers  arising  from  consumption  of  diseased  meat. 

3.  They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  snch  Assistant  Com- 
missioners to  aid  them  in  the  dischajrge  of  their  duties,  as  the 
public  good  may  require. 

4.  They  should  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

5.  They  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  any  dan- 
gerous disease,  and  such  practical  directions  for  its  avoidance 
as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  They  may  either  place  such  diseased  cattle  in  quarantine 
or  cause  them  to  be  killed,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  public 
protection;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  shall  cause  an  appraisal 
of  such  cattle  to  be  made,  and  the  county  or  State  shall  pay 
such  proportion  of  the  appraised  value  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

ABTIOLE  II. 

1.  The  Oommissioners,  or  any  Assistant  Oommissioner,  located 
on  the  frontier  of  any  State,  shall  have  power  at  such  times  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oommissioners,  to  inspect  all  the  ani- 
mals brought  into  sudi  State,  whether  by  railroad  cars,  vessels 
or  common  roads,  and  shall  have  power  to  detain  such  railroad 
oars,  vessels  and  drovers,  or  animals  on  common  roads,  long 
enough  to  make  a  proper  investigation  of  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition. 

2.  No  animal  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State,  which 
shall  be  deemed  by  such  Assistant  Oommissioners  to  be  capable 
of  diffusing  dangerous  diseases,  or  injuring  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Oommissioners 
in  all  such  cases. 

3.  No  train  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless  the  animals 
contained  therein  have  been  supplied  with  food,  water,  and 
rest,  within  24  hours  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  inspection. 


4.  All  animals  shall  rest  and  have  acoess  to  food  and  water 
for  24  hours,  after  having  traveled  a  similar  period. 

5.  The  Railroad  Oompanies  shall  provide  suitable  yards  for 
feeding,  watering,  and  resting  the  animals  traveling  on  the 
trains,  and  for  qoarantine  purposes;  which  shall  be  kept  in 
deanly  and  wholesome  condition,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners. 

6.  Each  train  on  leaving  its  point  of  departure,  shall  have 
certificates,  signed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  shall 
certify  that  all  the  animals  therein  contained  were  in  a  healthy 
condition  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  also  the  exact  time 
of  leaving;  and  such  certificate  and  endorsements  thereon  of 
the  time  of  resting  and  time  of  the  departure  of  the  train  at 
subsequent  resting  and  feeding  places,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
proper  authorities  whenever  required. 

7.  Proper  penalties  should  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  bribery 
of  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  provisions. 

8.  Proper  penalties  should  also  be  provided  for  those  who 
interfere  with  or  resist  the  officers  charged  with  the  execation 
of  these  duties. 

ABUGLB  m. 

Whebeas,  a  mab'gnant  disease  among  cattle,  known  as  Span- 
ish fever,  has  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  transit  of  Western 
cattle  through  the  Western  and  North-western  States  daring 
the  warm  season  of  the  year,  occasioning  great  loss  to  all  farm- 
ers, and  possibly  endangering  the  health  of  our  citizens; 
therefore, 

Besd'ved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  the 
enactment,  by  those  States,  of  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the 
transit  through  their  limits  of  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  from 
the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  Ist  day  of  November,  indusive. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  community  require  the 
enactment  of  laws  making  any  person  responsible  for  all  dam- 
ages that  may  result  from  the  diffusion  of  any  dangeroos 
disease  from  animals  in  his  ownership  or  possession. 
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JBesolved,  That  all  Texas  and  Sonih-weBtem  oatUe  that  have 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  wintered  in  the  States  north  of 
Texas,  will  be  considered  as  native  cattle. 

Exposed  as  the  State  of  Michigan  is  to  the  passage  of  Texas 
cattle  through  it  on  several  lines  of  railroad,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  part  of  pradence  to  gaard,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  any 
injury  from  this  cause  occurring  to  our  citizens.  In  this  view, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  subject,  at  its 
late  session,  and  a  law,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  appended, 
was  enacted. 

M.  MILES. 

SANFORD  HOWARD. 
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LAWS  RELATIKG  TO  AGRICDLTDRE: 

PASSED    BY    THE    LEGISLATURE    OF    MICHIGAN,    1869. 


AN     ACT 
To  Preyent  the  Introdnction  of  Contafirions  Diseases  in  Cattle. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan  enacts  That 
^hen  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  the  same,  he  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  to  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and 
make  report  annnaUy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Such  commissioner[s]  shall  have  power  to  use 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  among  an- 
imals, and  protect  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat  Said  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  appoint 
assistants  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  place 
animals  in  quarantine,  and  to  do  generally  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 
animals. 

Sea  2.  No  animal  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through 
this  State,  which  shall  be  deemed  by  either  of  the  commission- 
ers capable  of  diffusing  or  communicating  contagious  diseases. 

Sec.  3.  No  cattle  brought  from  Texas  or  the  Indian  Territo- 
ries, shall  be  permitted  to  pass  through  this  State,  or  any  part 
of  the  same,  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  each  year. 

Sec  4.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  April  5, 1869. 
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AN     AOT 

To  Begnlate  the  size  of  Dr7  or  "Packing  Barrels  for  Fruits, 
Boots,  and  Yeffetables. 

SionoN  1.  17te  People  of  the  Stale  cf  Michigan  enact.  That 
the  quantiiy  known  as  a  barrel  of  fruit,  roots,  or  vegetables, 
shall  be  two  and  one-half  bushels,  equivalent  to  sixty-eight 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches. 

Approved  March  8, 1869. 


AN     ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  selection, 
care,  and  disposition  of  tlie  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Mich- 
i^ran,  by  act  of  Conirress,  approved  July  8,  iseis,  fbr  the  en- 
dowment of  Collefires  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,"  approved  March  18, 1808* 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
section  three,  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  the  ses- 
sion laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entitled  « An  act 
to  provide  for  the  selection,  care,  and  disposition  of  the  lands 
donated  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  2d,  1862,  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  March  18, 1863, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  3.  All  of  said  lands,  excepting  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
the  balance  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser, with  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually  into  the  State  treasory, 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment,  and  forfeitures  for  non-payment  of  aU  interest  and 
taxes  due  thereon,  as  is  now  provided  by  the  laws  regulating 
the  sale  and  forfeiture  of  primary  school  lands:  Provided,  how- 
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ever,  That  all  of  said  lands  which  are  valuable  principally  for 
the  timber  thereon,  shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  five  dollars 
per  acre,  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  therefor  to  be  paid 
at  the  date  of  purchase. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  Mardi  16, 1869. 


AN     AOT 
To  Prerent  Trespass  upon  Cranberry  Marshes. 

SaonoK  1.  17te  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
if  any  person  shall  enter  the  premises  of  any  other  person,  and 
take  and  carry  away  cranberries  or  cranberry  vin^es  there  grow- 
ing, shall  trample  or  otherwise  injure  or  destroy  the  cranberry 
vines  growing  thereon,  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  said  premises,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  five  days,  or 
by  fine  not  less  than  five  dollars,  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  if  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be 
committed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  in  disguise,  or  se- 
cretly in  the  night-time,  between  sun-setting  and  sun-rising, 
on  conviction  thereof  the  punishment  shall  not  b^  less  than 
twenty  dollars  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  ten  days,  or  both,  at  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  commit  any  of  the  acts  of  tres- 
pass in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  in  treble  dam- 
ages, in  an  action  of  trespass  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  upon  which  said  trespass  may 
have  been  committed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  March  17,  1869. 
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A3Sr     ACT 


Anthoriziiifir  the  JjOCAting,  Establisliinfir)  and  Constraotiiifir  of 
Ditches,  Drains,  and  Water-courses  by  Highway  Commission- 
ers of  Townships,  and  repeaXin^r  all  acts  relatin^r  thereto. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
when  any  persons  in  any  township  or  townships  shall  agree 
npon  the  locating  and  constracting  of  any  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course,  and  shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement^  signed 
by  all  the  persons  along  or  across  whose  lands  snch  ditch,  drain 
or  water-course  is  to  run,  specifying  the  place  of  beginning,  the 
route  and  terminus>  also  the  dimensions,  and  the  number  of 
feet  or  sections  in  length  to  be  coni^tructed  by  each  person,  and 
the  compensation  to  be  paid,  if  any  agreed  upon,  and  to  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when  to  be  paid,  and  a  map  shall  be  made, 
setting  forth  all  of  the  above  particulars,  and  the  same,  on  being 
attached  to  the  agreement,  shall  be  presented  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways  of  any  township,  together  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  such  commis- 
sioners, they  may  examine  and  approve  such  proceedings,  and 
endorse  their  approval  thereon,  and  file  the  same  in  the  town 
clerk's  office  of  their  township;  and  when  such  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  shall  extend  into  two  or  more  townships,  then  du- 
plicate copies  shall  be  made  and  presented  to  the  commission- 
ers in  eacl\  township,  and  be  filed  as  above  provided;  and  sucb 
ditch  or  drain  shall  be  held  to  be  fully  established  by  law,  and 
entitled  to  full  protection  from  obstructions  or  damage. 

Sec  2.  That  before  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  any 
townsnip  shall  take  any  steps  towards  locating,  establishing  or 
constructing  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  there  shall  be 
filed  with  such  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  a  petition  signed 
by  one  or  more  persons,  and  where  such  proposed  ditch,  drain, 
or  water-course  shall  run  along,  by,  or  across  the  lands  of  more 
than  two  ^rsons,  then  such  petition  shall  be  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  resident  owners  of  lands  so  affected.    Said  pe- 


tition  shall  set  forth  the  necessities  of  the  same,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  starting  point,  ronte,  and  terminas,  and  .snch  peti- 
tioners shall  file  with  the  commissioners  of  highways  a  good 
a^ad  sufficient  bond  with  secnrities,  at  the  time  of  filing  said 
petition,  cooditioned  to  pay  all  costs  and  exposes  incurred,  in 
case  such  commissioners  of  highways  shall  fail  or  refose  to 
locate  and  establish  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-conrse.  Upon 
such  papers  being  filed,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall 
give  notice  in  writing,  by  posting  three  written  or  printed 
notices  along  the  route  of  such  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water- 
course, and  two  in  two  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  town- 
ship, setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  determine 
such  petitions,  also  the  description  of  such  proposed  ditch, 
drain,  or  water-course,  and  its  proposed  route  and  terminus; 
and  if  any  person  owning  lands  sought  to  be  affected  by  said 
proceedings  be  a  non-resident  of  the  county,  a  notice  such  as 
is  contemplated  by  this  section  shaU  be  given  him  by  publica- 
tion for  two  consecutiye  weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  county,  and  such  meeting  of  commissioners 
shall  take  place  not  less  than  ^Ye  days  after  the  last  publication 
of  such  notice. 

Sea  3.  Such  commissioners,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  shall  proceed  to  examine 
the  route  of  such  proposed  ditch  or  water-course,  and  to  de- 
termine the  petition,  and  examine  all  applications  for  compen- 
sation for  land  to  be  used  in  constructing  such  ditch  or  water- 
course, and  may  call  an  engineer  to  their  aid,  and  adjourn  from 
time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  at  any  one  time,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  may  require;  and  if  they  deem  it  advis- 
able and  beneficial,  they  shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish 
such  ditch  or  water-course  by  staking  the  same  off  into  sec- 
tions of  one  hundred  feet,  commencing  at  the  terminus,  and 
they  shall  then  set  off  and  award  a  fair  and  equitable  propor- 
tion of  work  to  be  performed  in  constructing  such  ditch  or 
water-course,  and  the  amount  of  fees  and  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  each  one,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  compensation,  to 


whom,  and  by  whom,  and  when  to  be  paid,  and  the  time  when 
Bnoh  work  shall  be  completed,  and  shall  farnish  each  person 
interested  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  partioolars  as 
above  specified:  Further,  They  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made^ 
a  map  of  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  designating  the 
sections,  and  the  distances  and  numbers  of  sections,  or  parts 
thereof,  awarded  to  each  one,  and  the  starting  point,  route, 
and  terminus  thereof,  which  map  shall  be  filed  in  the  township 
cleric's  office  of  the  towniship. 

Sec.  4.  If  such  commissioners,  on  such  examination  and 
hearing,  determine  not  to  establish  such  ditch  or  water-oourse, 
then  such  petitioners  shall,  within  five  days  thereafter,  pay  OTsr 
to  said  commissicmers,  or  one  of  them,  all  just  and  legal  fees 
and  expenses  incurred  in  such  proceeding,  or  be  liable  to  have 
the  same  collected  by  civil  process. 

Sea  5.  If  any  person  claiming  compensation  for  land  ondor 
this  act,  resident  or  non-resident  of  such  county,  shall  fail  to 
file  such  claim  for  compensation  with  the  said  commissionen, 
on  or  before  the  day  set  for  hearing  and  determining  the  peti- 
tion, he  shall  be  held  to  have  waived  all  right  to  appeal,  and 
shall  be  barred  from  any  claims  or  redress,  either  in  law  or 
equity:  Provided,  Said  commissioners  have  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  act:  And,  further.  That  the  death  of  any 
party  shall  not  w<»rk  an  abatement  of  proceedings  in  any  case 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  That  if,  on  the  day  the  ccunnussioners  announce  their 
decision,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  any  person  who  may 
have  filed  a  claim  Ux  compensation,  as  before  menticmed,  shall 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  same,  or  who  may  deem  himself  unjustly 
assessed,  shall  give  notice  to  the  c(Mnmis8ioners,  and  demand 
an  appraisement  by  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested  freeholdoi 
of  the  township,  and  at  the  same  time  he  shall  file  with  sudi 
commissioners  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  conditioned  to  pay  all 
costs  and  expenses,  provided  he  shall  not  recover  or  have  sudi 
compensation  increased,  or  assessment  complained  of  changed 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars,  by  award  of  such  jury. 
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and  fartber,  that  he  will  abide  by  their  deciaion,  and  waive  all 
light  to  an  appeal  in  the  case;  thereupon  said  oommisaioners 
shall  file  the  notioe  demanding  a  jnry^  and  the  bond  aooom- 
panying  it,  with  some  jnatice  of  the  peace  in  the  township, 
and  direct  said  justice  to  impannel  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested 
freeholders,  and  set  a  day,  within  eight  days,  for  a  hearing  in 
the  case;  and  the  party  demanding  snch  jury  shall  be  notified 
by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  snch  meeting.  On  the  day  set 
for  hearing,  snch  joiy  shall  be  organized  and  sworn,  as  is  usual 
in  civil  cases,  and  the  person  calling  snch  jury,  and  the  com- 
missioners, shall  have  all  the  rights  of  plaintiff  and  defendant 
in  such  organization;  and  in  examining  witnesses,  such  justice 
shall  hear  and  determine  all  questions  and  evidence  offered  to 
such  jury,  and  shall  direct  them  to  visit  and  examine  such  ditch 
or  water-course,  and  lands  affected  thereby,  togettier  with  all  or 
any  claims  for  compensation,  and  render  their  verdict  in  writing, 
to  such  justice  within  three  days  thereafter.  Said  commissioners 
shall  furnish  the  justice  with  a  true  copy  of  the  map  of  such 
proposed  drain  or  water-course,  and  a  plat  of  all  the  lands  af- 
fected thereby,  to  aid  the  jury  in  determining  the  case.  Upon 
the  rendaring  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  justice  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  commissioners,  and  order  them  to  enforce  and 
carry  out  the  particulars  contained  in  such  verdici  The  com- 
missioners shall  thereupon  notify  any  person  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  verdict,  by  furnishing  a  statement  similar  to  the 
one  mentioned;  and  they  shall  file  with  the  township  derk  the 
order  of  such  justice,  together  with  the  verdict^  and  a  transcript 
of  costs,  which  shall  also  be  furmshed.  In  case  such  jury  shall 
fail  to  agree,  the  party  calling  for  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to 
another  jury,  or  successive  juries,  upon  paying  all  the  costs  in- 
curred in  each  case  before  the  impanneling  of  another  jury; 
and  in  case  he  recovers  as  before  provided,  then  the  costs  shall 
be  taxed  equitably  upon  all  the  lands  affected  by  such  ditch  or 
water-course:  Provided,  That  if  the  jury  shall  certify  that  the 
taking  of  such  land  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
such  ditch  or  water-course,  then  all  proceedings  shall  be  stayed 
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for  twelve  montliB,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another  jury  may 
be  demanded,  if  the  parties  intereeted  desire  it,  and  costs  are 
paid  as  in  former  case:  Pfovided,  That  all  costs  for  services  by 
having  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  joroEs, 
and  surveyors,  in  carrying  oat  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  the  same  as  is  provided  by  law  in  civil  cases,  as  fees  f (ht  sodi 


Sec.  7.  That  if  on  the  day  set  for  examination,  it  shall  appear 
that  any  lands  through  whidi  such  -prcfpoeed  ditdi,  drain,  <nr 
water-course  may  pass,  belong  to  a  non-resident,  and  he  or 
they  fail  to  appear,  by  themselves  or  otherwise,  then  such  com- 
miasbners  shall  adjourn  such  examinaticm  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  shall  cause  some  justice  to  impannel  a  jury,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  provided-  in  section  six  of  this  act,  and 
shall  direct  such  jury  to  view  the  premises;  and  in  all  maiuier 
the  same  i»roceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  heretofore.  Such 
justice  shall  certify  their  verdict  and  the  costs  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  shall  proceed  as  before  directed,  taxing  the 
costs  equitably  in  this  case  against  all  the  lands. 

Sec.  8.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  given,  if  it  ahall 
appear  that  any  of  said  work  is  not  completed,  then  the  com- 
missioners may  extend  the  time  to  the  original  contractor,  or 
may  give  notices,  in  the.  same  manner  as  is  before  required  to  be 
given  to  residents  and  non-residents  in  section  two  of  this  aei^ 
speoifyiDg  a  day  when  and  where  they  will  sell  such  work  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  the  same  to  take  place  at  or 
near  said  ditch,  and  not  less  than  five  days  after  posting  or 
publishing  last  notice,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  9.  At  the  hour  appointed,  they  shall  proceed  to  sell 
such  work  to  the  lowest  reeponmble  bidder,  in  sections,  and 
may  reject  any  and  all  bids,  if  deemed  exorbitant,  and  may 
adjourn  such  sale  from  time  to  time,  as  may  become  necessary 
to  sell  such  work,  as  may  seem  to  them  just  and  equitable,  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  all;  also  they  shall  famish  each  par- 
chaser  of  work,  a  description  of  the  same,  and  the  time  in 
which  it  is  to  be  completed,  and  shall  require  such  purchaser 
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to  sign  a  oontraot^  with  two  good  sareties,  for  the  faithful 
perfoxmanoe  of  saoh  work,  and  said  commissioners  shall  file  a 
record  of  their  proceedings  with  the  township  olerk»  as  before 
provided. 

Sec.  10.  That  if,  on  the  first  day  of  November  after  the  letting 
of  snoh  work,  as  specified  in  section  ten  of  this  act^  snch  ap- 
portionments for  fees,  costs,  and  compensation  shall  not  have 
been  collected,  and  the  amonnt  for  which  such  work  was  sold 
shall  not  have  ben  paid,  then  the  commissioners  of  highways 
shall  certify  snch  amonnts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  oorrent  year,  to  the  sapervisor  of  the 
township,  specifying  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  by  usual  sab- 
divisions,  the  amonnt  to  be  assessed  against  each  owner  or 
piece  thereof;  and  snch  supervisor  shall  enter  the  same  upon 
his  tax  roll,  in  a  column  entitled  ^<  delinquent  ditch-taz,"  to  be 
levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes,  and  to 
be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  highway 
commissioners,  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  When  the.  taxes  so  levied  shall  not  be  collected  by 
the  township  treasurer,  the  land  upon  which  they  are  levied 
shall  be  returned,  advertised,  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  in  other  cases;  and  the  oouniy  treasurer  shall  pay 
io  the  township  treasurer  all  such  taxes,  as  soon  as  collected,  to 
be  paid  out  as  before  provided. 

Sea  12.  The  power  herein  conferred  upon  comnussioners  of 
highways,  shall  extend  to  deepening,  widening,  and  cleaning 
out  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  that  may  have  been  estab- 
lished heretofore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  established :  Provided, 
The  same  requirements  are  followed  out^  as  in  locating  and 
constructing  ditches  or  water-courses  under  this  aci 

Sea  13.  That  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  full 
power,  and  are  required  to  prosecute,  and  recover  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township,  not  le^s  than  ten  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  as  a  penalty  for  will- 
fully obstructing  or  damaging  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course. 
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and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  township  board,  for  the  use  of 
the  school  library  fond  in  the  township  where  the  same  was 
reooTered. 

Sec.  14.  That  where  it  is  desired  to  extend  a  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  into  one  or  more  townships,  notice  mnst  be  given, 
by  filing  with  the  commissionerB  of  each  township,  a  i)etiiioQ 
signed  by  a  majority  of  residents  affected  thereby,  in  their 
respectiTe  townships,  also  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  as  before 
required;  such  petition  must  set  forth,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
starting  point  and  terminus,  also  the  route  of  such  ditoh  or 
water-ooursa  A  day  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commission- 
ers of  all  the  towns  interested,  and  the  proper  notices  given,  as 
provided  in  section  two  of  this  act 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  day  set  they  shall  meet  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  if  they  agree  to  locate  such  ditch,  and  establish 
the  starting  point,  route,  and  terminus,  and  the  amount  of 
expenses  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners  of  each  township 
upon  the  resident  owners  affected  therein,  then  the  oonmiis- 
sibners  of  each  township  shall  proceed  to  locate,  estabUdi  and 
construct  such  ditch,  assess  owners  of  land,  and  in  all  respects 
carry  out  the  law  as  is  required  in  locating  ditches  or  water- 
courses in  single  townships:  Provided,  That  the  joint  board  of 
commissioners  shall  furnish  a  map  of  the  ditch,  togetiier  with 
arecord  of  joint  proceedings,  to  be  filed  in  the  township  clerk's 
office  in  eadi  township. 

Sec.  16.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  locat- 
ing, establishii^,  or  constructing  of  ditches,  drains  and  water- 
courses, be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  so  &r  as  the  same 
relates  to  commissioners  of  highways  in  townships. 

Approved  March  17, 1869. 
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AN     ACT 

To  proYide   for  the  draininfir  of  Swamps,  Marshes,  and  other 

Low  Lands. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
there  may  be  one  drain  commissioner  elected  by  the  people  in 
any  organized  county  of  this  State;  and  if  in  such  counties 
there  shall  be  drain  commissioners  holding  appointments  under 
this  act,  the  office  of  said  commissioners  shall  cease  when  the 
said  drain  commissioner  shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualified, 
and  shall  have  filed  his  bond,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
thisach 

Sea  2.  The  first  election  of  the  county  drain  commissioner 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The 
election  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  conducted,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  officers,  and  the 
inspectors  of  election  shall  make  the  same  canvass,  statement^ 
and  returns  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  said  drain  commissioner  shall  be  voted 
for  on  the  same  ballot  as  the  judge  aforesaid;  and  the  board  of 
county  canvassers  shall  determine  and  declare  the  persons  thus 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  drain  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  A  certificate  of  election  shall  be  immediately  issued 
by  the  county  board  of  canvassers  to  the  person  so  elected 
to  the  office  of  county  drain  commissioner,  who  shall,  within 
twenty  days  thereafter,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  deposit  the 
same  with  the  county  clerk,  to  be  filed  and  preserved  in  his 
office,  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  drain  commissioner  to 
execute  to  the  county  a  bond,  with  two  or  more  good  and  suf- 
ficient sureties,  in  such  sum  as  the  county  treasurer  and  the 
sherijQf  of  the  coxmty  may  require,  and  shall  file  said  bond  with 
the  county  clerk.  He  shall  leave  his  post-office  address  with 
the  county  dork,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
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on  the  first  day  of  May  folio  wing,  and  shall  preserve  a  record 
of  his  official  acts  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be  famished  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  and  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office. 
Said  commissioner  shall  file  and  preserve  in  his  office,  certified 
copies  of  all  accounts  against  the  drainage  fund,  and  draw  aU 
orders  on  the  drainage  fund  for  the  payment  of  such  accounts. 
A  vacancy  in  said  office  of  drain  commissioner  may  be  filled  by 
the  judge  of  probate  of  said  county. 

Sec.  4  Upon  application  to  him,  in  writing,  of  ten  or  more 
owners  of  land  in  each  township  in  or  through  which  they  ask 
to  have  a  drain  constructed,  for  the  construction  of  any  drain 
or  drains  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioner to  examine  personally  the  swamp  or  low  lands  designated 
in  such  application,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  swamp  or  low 
lands  should  be  drained,  under  his  authority,  he  shall  try  io 
obtain  a  release  of  the  right  of  way  and  other  damages,  from 
every  person  through  whose  land  such  drain  or  drains  are  to 
pas&  If  he  obtain  such  release,  he  shall  proceed  to  make  such 
examination,  by  surveys  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  route,  width,  length,  and  dimensions  of  any  drain 
or  drains  required  to  be  cut  in  any  lands  designated  in  such 
application,  and  the  lands  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  shall 
set  division  stakes  at  uniform  distances,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  rods  apart,  along  the  proposed  line  of  every  drain  he 
decides  to  construct,  and  indicate  distinctly  on  each  stake,  the 
number  of  the  division  from  the  place  where  such  drain  is  to 
begin. 

Sec  5.  If  such  release  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  reasonable 
time,  said  commissioner  shall  issue  an  order,  under  his  hand, 
directed  to  the  sherifif  or  any  constable  of  said  county,  to  vnrite 
down  the  names  of  twenty-four  freeholders,  residents  of  said 
county,  and  not  interested  in  the  drain  or  drains  in  reference  to 
which  they  are  to  act,  and  qualified  to  be  jurors  in  the  circuit 
court  in  said  county.  Such  officer  shall  thereupon  write  down 
the  names  of  twenty-four  such  persons,  and  give  notice  to  said 
commissioner,  and  to  such  of  the  persons  through  whose  lands 


each  drain  or  drains  will  mn,  as  reside  in  the  township  or  town- 
ships throagh  or  into  which  sach  drain  or  drains  will  pass,  and 
can  be  f  onnd  therein,  that  he  will  leave  sach  names  at  the  honse 
of  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  one  of  said  townships,  naming 
sach  jastice,  the  place  and  time  to  be  named  in  sach  notice, 
and  the  time,  not  less  than  foar  days  from  the  time  of  giving 
sach  notice,  and  that  at  said  place  and  time  a  jory  will  be 
struck  from  sach  list  of  names.  At  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, said  commissioner  shall  strike  off  six  names,  and  the 
person  or  persons  interested  in  said  drain  or  drains  shall  strike 
off  a  like  namber ;  and  if  either  or  both  parties  fail  to  strike  off, 
such  sheriff  or  constable  shall  do  so  for  him  or  them,  and  the 
names  remaining  on  sach  list  shall  form  the  jory;  and  there- 
upon said  commissioner  shall  issue  a  venire,  under  his  hand, 
directed  to  any  constable,  or  the  sheriff  of  said  county,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  said  jury  to  be  and  appear  before 
said  commissioner,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  in  said 
venire,  to  determine  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  any 
such  drain  or  drains,  and  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by 
any  person  or  persons  owning  or  interested  in  any  of  the  lands 
through  which  such  drain  or  drains  may  be  constructed.  If 
the  jury  shall  not  all  appear  within  one  hour  after  the  time  of 
appearance  named  in  said  venire,  said  commissioner  shall  direct 
the  officer  to  summon  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  jurors, 
as  aforesaid,  as  talesmen,  to  complete  the  panel;  and  when  the 
panel  shall  be  fall,  said  commissioner  shall  administer  unto 
eadi  juror  an  oath,  well  and  truly  to  examine  and  determine 
the  necessity  for  constructing  said  drain  or  drains,  and  to 
assess  the  damages  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  owning 
or  interested  in  the  lands  through  which  the  same  shall  pass. 
Said  jury  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  examine  such  swamp, 
marsh,  or  other  low  land,  to  determine  the  necessity  for  con- 
structing such  drain  or  drains,  and  if  they  shall,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  matter,  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  said  drain  or  drains,  they  ^hall  proceed 
to  assess  the  damages  which  any  person  or  persons  shall  bus- 
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tain  by  reason  of  fhe  oonstraction  of  the  same,  and  shall  oer- 
tifjy  in  writing,  their  doiogs,  and  the  amonnt  of  damages  so 
assessed^  to  said  commissioner;  and  said  jurors  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day,  and  six  cents  per  mile 
for  traveling,  in  going  to  the  place  or  places  where  snch  drain  or 
drains  shall  be  located,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  Said  commissioner  may,  instead  of  calling  a  jury  as 
provided  in  section  five  of  this  act^  apply  to  a  conrt  of  record 
having  jurisdiction  in  said  connty,  for  the  appointment  of  three 
special  commissioners  to  examine  snch  swamp,  marsh,  or  other 
low  land,  and  determine  the  necessity  for  the  constmction  of 
any  drain  or  drains  therein,  and  the  amount  of  damages  that 
any  person  or  persons  vnll  sustain  thereby.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  court  of  record,  on  such  application,  to  appoint 
such  special  commissioners,  and  deliver  to  said  drain  commis- 
sioner a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  said  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  determine  the  neces- 
sity for  constructing  any  drain  or  drains  so  applied  for,  and 
assess  the  damages  to  which  any  person  or  persons  shall  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  construction  thereof,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  restrictions  imposed  on  a  jury  of 
freeholders  in  section  &ve  of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  in  writing, 
their  determination  to  said  drain  commissioner. 

Sec.  7.  If  at  this  or  at  any  prior  stage  of  the  proceedings,  all 
the  owners  of  the  lands  through  which  such  drain  or  drains  are 
located  shall,  by  themselves,  their  agents,  or  attorneys,  pay  to 
said  commissioner  all  the  costs  and  expenses  thus  far  incurred 
by  him,  and  severally  enter  into  contract  with  said  commis- 
sioner, with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  and  in  such  sum  as  said 
commissioner  may  require,  to  construct  so  much  of  said  drain, 
and  on  such  route,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  said  commis- 
sioner may  in  said  contracts  determine  and  assign  to  said  own- 
ers respectively,  and  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  accepting 
said  contracts  or  otherwise,  and  collection  in  case  of  non-ful- 
fillment, then  said  commissioner  may  so  contract  vrith  said 
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owners;  and  saoh  drain,  when  bo  finished  and  accepted,  shall 
be  recorded  by  said  commissioner  as  a  drain  lawfully  con- 
simcted,  in  pursuance  of  the  proTisions  of  this  act  If  any  of 
said  contracts  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  time  limited  therein,  said 
commiBsioner  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  settlement  and 
collection,  with  all  lawful  costs  and  expenses  attending  such 
collection. 

Sec.  8.  If  all  the  owners  of  lands  through  which  such  drain 
or  drains  are  located  shall  not  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
contract  to  build  such  drain  or  drains,  as  provided  in  section 
seven  of  this  act,  said  commissioner  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  maps  of  said  lands,  designating  thereon  the  length,  depth, 
width,  position,  and  direction  of  every  ditch  or  drain  by  him 
laid  out  and  established,  also  the  number  of  acres  of  every  sec- 
tion or  patt  of  section  of  lands  to  be  benefited  by  said  ditches 
or  drains,  and  shall  estimate  and  assign  the  construction  of  an 
equitable  part  or  parts  of  such  drain  or  drains  to  each  parcel 
of  land  to  be  so  benefited,  describing  such  parts  of  drains  by 
said  division  stakes,  and  stakes  subdividing  such  divisions,  if 
need  be.  And  where  such  drain  or  drains  wiU  benefit  high- 
ways, said  commissioner  shall  estimate  also  the  amount  of  such 
benefit,  and  assign  the  same  to  the  township  to  which  such 
highway  belongs.  He  shall  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  making 
such  ditches  or  drains,  and  for  damages,  if  any,  and  the  portion 
thereof  that  ought  to  be  assessed  on  each  parcel,  section  or  part 
of  section  of  land  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  the  amount  to 
be  raised  in  each  township  for  such  incidental  expenses  and 
damage&  The  incidental  expenses,  damages,  and  expense  of 
construction  of  drains  shall  be  assessed  on  the  several  parcels 
of  lands  benefited  or  injured,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  or 
injury  to  accrue  to  each  such  parcel  of  land  from  such  drains: 
Provided,  That  no  assessment  shall  be  levied  on  the  lands  not 
actually  benefited. 

Sec.  9.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  at  least  fifteen  days' 
public  notice  in  some  newspaper  published  and  circulating  near 
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sach  drain  or  drams,  of  the  time  or  times  when,  and  the  place 
or  plaoes  where  he  will  meet  parties  to  contract  for  the  excava- 
tion and  construction  of  snch  drain  or  drains,  such  place  or 
places  to  be  convenient  of  access  by  the  people  resident  near 
and  interested  in  the  proposed  drain  or  drains;  and  at  least 
three  snch  notices  shall  also  be  posted  in  the  most  public  places 
of  travel  and  resort  in  each  township,  and,  as  near  as  may  be, 
along  the  line  of  such  proposed  drain,  at  least  ten  days  next 
preceding  such  meeting.  Said  commissioner  shall  also  name  in 
or  in  connnection  with  such  published  and  such  posted  notices  a 
convenient  place  near  such  drain  or  drains,  and  a  time  not  less 
than  three  days,  nor  more  than  five  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 
in  said  notices  for  letting  the  construction  of  such  drain  or 
drains,  at  which  place  and  time  he  wiU  exhibit  maps  of  the  pro- 
posed drain  or  drains,  and  descriptions  of  the  several  parcels  of 
land  by  him  deemed  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  the  amount 
and  description,  by  divisions  and  subdivisions,  of  the  proposed 
drain  or  drains  by  him  apportioned  to  the  owner  of  each 
description  of  land  to  construct,  and  to  each  township  to  con- 
struct on  account  of  such  drains  benefiting  highways,  if  any 
such  benefit  there  be,  and  hear  reasons,  if  any  are  offered,  why 
such  apportionments  should  be  reviewed  and  corrected.  And 
if  at  this  time  two-thirds  of  the  persons  whose  lands  are  to  be 
taxed  for  such  drain  or  drains  enter  a  protest  against  said 
drain,  and  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  up  to  this  time,  all  pro- 
ceedings for  the  construction  of  said  drain  or  drains  shall  be 
suspended  for  one  year.  Between  such  day  of  hearing  and 
review  and  the  appointed  day  of  letting,  the  commissioner  shaU, 
if  need  be,  revise  and  correct  his  apportionments  of  such  drain 
or  drains.  At  the  time  and  place  for  letting  named  in  said  no- 
tices, the  owner  of  each  such  parcel  of  land,  or  his  or  her  agent 
or  attorney,  may  appear,  and  make  and  execute  to  said  com- 
missioner a  contract  or  contracts,  with  good  and  su£Scient  surety, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  excavation  and  construction 
within  the  time  limited  by  said  commissioner  in  such  contract 
or  contracts,  of  so  much  of  such  drain  or  drains  as  said  commis- 
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sioner  has  adjudged  or  set  off  to  sach  land.  When  any  part  of 
such  drain  or  drains  is  offered  to  be  let^  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  whioh  it  is  assigned,  or  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney, 
shall  not  at  once  and  without  unnecessary  delay,  enter  into 
contract  as  aforesaid,  to  excavate  and  construct  the  same,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioner to  let  the  same  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders 
therefor,  who  shall  execute  and  file  a  contract  or  contracts,  with 
good  and  sufficient  surety  as  aforesaid,  with  said  commissioner, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  excavation  and  construction 
of  the  same,  according  to  said  contract  or  contracts;  and  the 
cost  of  such  excavation  and  construction,  and  its  portion  of  the 
incidental  expenses  and  damages,  shall  be  levied  and  assessed 
upon  the  land  to  which  such  part  or  parts  of  said  drain  or 
drains  have  been  assigned,  as  aforesaid.  If  at  the  time  of  let- 
ting said  drain  or  drains,  according  to  said  notice,  no  suitable 
land-owners  or  bidders  for  the  construction  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  appear  to  take  or  bid  and  contract,  with  good  and 
sufficient  surety,  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
whole  of  the  same,  or  for  any  other  cause,  by  said  drain  com- 
missioner deemed  important  and  sufficient^  he  may  postpone 
and  adjourn  such  letting,  in  whole  or  in  part^  and  from  time 
to  time,  to  such  other  time  or  times,  to  be  by  him,  at  the  time 
of  such  adjournment,  publicly  announced,  as  shall  to  him  seem 
meet  and  proper,  but  not  in  all  for  more  than  thirty  days  from 
and  after  the  time  of  the  letting  at  first  advertised  and  noticed 
as  aforesaid.  At  the  hearing  and  the  letting  provided  for  in 
this  section,  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
any  township  named  in  said  notice,  and  to  which  has  been  as- 
signed any  construction  of  drain,  or  tax  for  incidental  expenses, 
or  damages  on  account  of  benefit  by  such  drain  or  drains  to 
highways,  may  appear  and  act  in  behalf  of  such  township. 
Any  taxes  so  assessed  on  State  lands  shall  be  at  once  reported 
by  said  commissioner  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  who  shall  enter  on  the  books  of  his  office  against  each 
description  of  such  State  land,  the  amount  of  drain  taxes 
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assessed  thereon;  and  no  patent  shall  issue  for  such  lands  until 
said  drain  taxes  are  paid  or  otherwise  provided  for.  Any  per- 
son, resident  in  said  county,  failing  or  neglecting  to  file,  in 
writing,  with  said  commissioner  on  or  before  such  appointed 
day  of  hearing  and  review,  his  claim  for  damages,  or  objections 
to  such  assessments,  shall  he  held  to  have  waived  his  claim  for 
damages,  and  his  right  to  appeal 

Sec.  10.  When  any  part  or  parts  of  such  drain  or  drains  are 
not  finished  within  the  time  limited  by  contract,  said  drain 
commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
extend  such  contract  or  contracts,  or  re-let  such  unfinished 
drain  or  drains,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  public  sale  or  otherwise, 
after  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  thereoi^  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  or  bidders,  and  shall  take  security,  as  before.  The 
cost  of  completing  such  parts,  and  the  expense  of  notices  and 
re-letting  shall  be  collected  by  said  commissioner,  of  the  parties 
at  first  contracting  to  construct  the  same,  or  partly  collected  of 
such  parties,  and  partly  assessed  on  the  lands  to  which  the  con- 
struction of  such  parts  was  assigned,  as  may  be  deemed  just 
and  equitable;  and  said  commissioner  shall  see  and  provide 
that  the  finished  portions  of  any  drain  by  him  laid  out,  estab- 
lished and  constructed,  shall  have  free  outlet,  as  far  as  may  be, 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Sec  11.  Said  commissioner  shall  make  a  full  report  of  all  his 
doings  in  the  premises,  accompanied  with  maps,  and  with 
surveys  if  necessary,  and  all  other  matters  needful  to  a  full 
exhibition  of  his  action  on  such  drain,  and  present  the  same  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  using 
such  blanks  and  forms  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  shall,  at  said  meeting,  charge  the 
aggregate  sums  as  they  are  so  apportioned,  against  the  proper 
townships,  and  direct  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
any  portion  of  said  drain  or  drains  may  be  ordered  to  be  con- 
structed, or  tax  levied,  to  levy  the  same  upon  the  several  parcels 
of  land  described  in  said  report  of  his  township,  according  to 
the  apportionment  of  said  commissioner,  and  direct  the  town- 


ship  treasurer  to  coUeot  and  pay  said  sums  to  the  oonntj  treas- 
nrer,  in  like  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  other  taxes: 
Provided,  Said  report  and  apportionment  shall  contain  a 
description  and  assessment  of  all  lands  throngh  which  sach 
drain  or  drains  may  run,  or  which  in  his  opinion  are  actually 
benefited  thereby;  he  shall  also  file  a  copy  of  said  report  with 
the  connty  treasurer,  after  the  IcTy  of  sach  tax  by  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

Sec  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  to  return 
all  lands  upon  which  a  tax  shall  be  levied  under  this  act,  delin- 
quent for  such  tax,  to  the  Auditor  General,  and  the  same  shall 
be  advertised  and  sold  therefor,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  like  redemption  as  lands 
delinquent  for  other  taxes.  In  case  any  lands  belonging  to 
individuals  charged  vrith  a  drain  tax  shall  be  bid  off  to  the 
State,  or  sold  to  other  parties,  at  the  tax  sales,  the  State  Treas- 
urer shall  pay  over  to  the  proper  county  treasurer  the  amount 
of  such  drain  taxes. 

Sec.  13.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  re-locate  any 
drain  or  drains,  and  to  alter  or  vary  the  size,  or  extend  the  line 
thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the  contractor  or  contractors,  if 
such  extension  be  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  outlet;  and 
the  power  herein  conferred  on  said  commissioner,  for  digging 
and  draining,  shall  also  extend  to  and  include  deepening  and 
widening,  and  clearing  out  any  ditches  or  drains  which  have 
heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  constructed;  also  straight- 
ening, cleaning  out,  and  deepening  the  channels  of  creeks  and 
streams;  but  no  expense  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  on  any 
one  drain  or  creek  shall  be  charged  and  assessed  as  aforesaid, 
.unless  upon  such  application  as  provided  for  in  section  four  of 
this  act 

Sec.  14  Drains  may  be  laid  along,  within  the  limits  of,  or 
across  any  public  road;  and  where  any  shall  be  so  laid  out  and 
constructed,  or  where  any  road  shall  hereafter  be  constructed 
along  or  across  any  such  drain,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seers of  highways  in  their  respective  districts  to  keep  such 
60 


drain  open  and  free  from  all  obstmohons;  and  when  any  boco 
drain  shall  cross  a  pnblio  highway,  the  overseers  of  the  proper 
district  shall  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  suitable  bridge  over  the 
same.  And  the  township  to  which  any  road  along  or  across 
which  any  drain  has  been  made  belongs,  shall  pay  towards  the 
construction  of  such  drain,  such  sum  as  the  drainage  commis- 
sioner shall  estimate  as  aforesaid  as  the  benefit  accruing  to 
such  road  from  such  drain.  A  drain  may  be  laid  along  any 
railroad  when  necessary,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  such  road; 
and  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  run  a  drain  across  a  railroad, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  railroad  company,  when  notified  bj 
said  drain  commissioner  to  do  so,  to  make  the  necessaiy  opening 
through  said  road,  and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  suitable 
culvert. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  any  tax  levied  for  the  construction  of  a 
drain  under  this  act  shall  be  reported  back  by  the  Auditor 
Oeneral  to  the  county  treasurer  where  the  same  was  levied,  or 
shall  be  set  aside  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  supervisor  of  the  proper  township  to 
re- assess  such  tax  on  the  same  land  where  such  drain  has  been 
mada  And  it  shall  also  be  competent  for  the  board  of  super- 
visors, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  drainage  conmiissioner, 
or  upon  a  review  before  them,  had  by  appeal  from  the  action 
or  decision  of  the  drain  commissioner,  to  re-assess  upon  the 
various  lands,  or  portions  of  land,  sections,  or  parts  of  sections 
of  land  by  him  deemed  to  be  benefited  or  damaged  by  any 
drain  or  drains,  such  amount  or  amounts  of  drainage  taxes,  to 
be  assessed,  levied  and  collected  as  other  State  and  county 
taxes  are  assessed,  levied,  and  collected,  as  may  be  by  them 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  any  mistake  or  misapportionment 
of  drain,  or  of  taxes  for  the  construction  of  the  same  by  the 
drainage  commissioner:  Provided,  Such  appeal  or  review  be 
brought  before  said  county  supervisors  within  one  year  from 
the  time  of  such  alleged  mistake  or  nusapportionment  on  the 
part  of  the  said  drainage  commissioner,  or  by  appeal  as  herein- 
after provided. 
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Sea  16.  If  any  person  shall  willfully  or  malioiously  remove 
any  diyision  stake  set  along  the  line  of  any  drain  laid  out  by 
and  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  obstmot  or  injure  any 
snch  drain,  he  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  together  with  such  sam  as 
will  be  required  to  repair  such  damage,  and  costs  of  suit,  which 
fine  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  at  the  suit  of  said 
commissioner,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper 
county;  and  whenever  recovery  shall  be  made,  and  the  same 
collected,  it  shall  be  deposited  with  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library  fund  of  the  township  in  which  such 
drain  is  located. 

Sec  17.  No  money  shall  be  paid  by  any  county  treasurer  of 
any  county  in  which  a  tax  is  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age, under  this  aot^  or  [on]  any  warrant  drawn  by  said  com- 
missioner, out  of  any  other  fund  than  that  derived  from  such 
taxes,  unless  by  express  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Sec  18.  The  commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  not  to 
exceed  four  dollars  per  day,  for  the  time  actually  spent  by  him 
in  performing  his  duties  under  this  act,  which  shall  be  in  full 
for  time  and  personal  expenses,  to  be  audited  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  paid  out  of  the  moneys  collected  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  order. 

Sec  19.  Whenever  any  order  drawn  by  the  commissioner 
shall  be  presented  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  there  shall  be 
no  fmids  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  thereof,  the 
county  treasurer  shall  endorse  thereon  the  date  of  such  pre- 
sentation, with  his  signature  thereta  Such  orders  shall  draw 
interest  from  and  after  such  presentation  and  endorsement 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  run  a 
drain  across  any  county  line,  the  application  for  such  drain 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  both  oountiee,  and 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  are 
required  on  the  application  to  the  commissioner  of  one  county, 
and  they  shall  both  act  as  one  board  of  commissioners;  and  the 
board  thus  formed  shall  report  to  both  county  treasurers. 
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boards  of  sapenrisors,  and  the  Aaditor  G^eral,  as  hereinbefore 
provided  when  the  drain  lies  in  one  connty. 

Seo.  21.  An  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  said  com- 
missioner to  a  jury  of  six  disinterested  freeholders,  on  due 
application  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  proper 
coonty,  within  ten  days  after  snch  decision,  and  from  the  award 
of  such  jury  to  the  board  of  county  superyisors,  by  notice  filed 
with  the  county  derk,  within  ten  days  after  such  award  is  ren- 
dered: Provided,  The  appellants  shall,  in  all  cases,  before 
taking  such  appeal,  give  security  for  costs,  with  one  or  more 
sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice  before  whom  sodi 
appeal  is  taken;  and  a  review,  simply  to  correct  mistakes,  or 
errors  in  fact,  may  in  like  manner  be  had  before  the  board  of 
county  supervisors,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  such  mis- 
take has  been  made  by  said  drain  commissioner:  And  provided 
further,  That  said  appeal  shall  not  stop  the  construction  of  any 
drain. 

Sec.  22.  All  bids  made  for  any  of  the  lands  which  may  be  sold 
for  taxes  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  paid 
in  warrants,  drawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the 
commissioner,  on  the  treasurer  of  said  county  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated,  if  drawn  for  the  construction  of  drains, 
incidental  expenses,  or  commissioner's  services,  for  which  aaad 
lands  are  to  be  sold;  and  such  warrant  shall,  if  tendered,  be 
received  by  the  Auditor  General,  or  treasurer  of  the  connty  in 
which  they  were  drawn,  in  payment  for  any  such  tax  that  may 
be  returned  delinquent 

Sec  23.  For  the  information  of  all  persons  concerned,  the 
said  commissioner  shall  make  a  full  report,  in  writing,  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  proper  county,  at  the  next  and  eadi 
annual  session  thereafter,  setting  forth  as  nearly  as  praoticaUe: 

First.  What  proportion  of  the  ditches  or  drains,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  a  tax  has  been  levied,  is  completed,  and  the 
amount  paid  therefor; 

Second.  What  proportion  is  under  contract  and  not  com- 
pleted, and  the  amount  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  whether  such 
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ooniraot  or  contracts  are  likely  to  be  performed;  also  the  pro- 
portion not  yet  under  contract,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  their 
constnictioliy  and  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  unex- 
pended funds,  created  by  snch  tax,  to  complete  the  work; 

Third.  What  amoimt  of  snch  funds  has  been  expended,  and 
for  what  purpose,  exhibiting  the  items  of  such  expenditores  aa 
folly  as  may  be  practicable;  and  also,  what  amount  of  warrants 
has  been  drawn  by  him  against  such  fund,  and  shall  also  report 
all  such  other  matters  in  relation  to  the  subject  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  or  said  board  of  supervisors  may  require. 

Sec.  24.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  in  which  a 
commissioner  shall  be  elected  shall  have  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  control  the  action  of  such  commissioner,  and  may  order 
a  re-assessment  of  the  drain  tax,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  cor- 
rect errors,  as  provided  in  section  fifteen  of  this  act,  and  may 
make  any  other  order  in  relation  to  such  ditches  or  drains,  or 
other  matters  relating  thereto,  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interests  or  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  order  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  such  commissioner;  they  shall  also  have  power  to  remove 
such  commissioner  for  cause  deemed  by  them  sufficient 

Sec  25.  Said  conmiissioner  shall  issue  his  order  upon  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  such  damages  as  may  be 
allowed  to  any  person  or  persons,  their  agent  or  attorney,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  any  drain  or  drains,  under  this 
act;  such  order  or  orders  shall  be  paid  by  said  treasurer  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sec.  26.  Whenever  application  shall  be  made  as  provided  in 
the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  to  said  commissioner  to  examine 
any  swamp,  marsh,  or  other  low  land,  and  said  commissioner 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  same,  and  it  appears,  on  such  ex- 
amination, that  there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  making  such 
application,  and  the  commissioner  shall  so  determine  that  no 
ditch  or  ditches  asked  for  by  said  applicants  is  needed,  said 
applicants  shall  be  liable  to  said  commissioner  for  the  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  making  such 
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determination;  and  if  said  applicants  shall  neglect  to  pay  the 
same  on  demand  thereof  being  made,  said  commissioner  may 
recover  the  same  in  an  action  of  assampdt,  or  on  the  case, 
before  any  justice  of  said  county. 

Sec.  27.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  taxed  for  tiie 
construction  of  any  drain  or  drains,  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  prorisions  of  this  act,  whose  lands  shall  not  be  situated 
on  the  line  of  said  drain,  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  person  or  persons  to  construe^,  dig,  and  exoayate 
a  drain  and  keep  the  same  open,  in  any  water-course  leading 
from  such  lands  into  said  draiD,  across  the  lands  of  any  person 
or  persons  lying  between  said  lands  so  taxed  and  said  drain, 
at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  and  causing  as  little  damage  as 
possible  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  lands  through  whidi 
such  drains  may  be  constructed. 

Sec.  28.  Whenever  any  drain  shall  be  laid  along  or  near  the 
boundary  line  of  any  city  or  village,  under  the  provisionB  of 
this  act,  and  any  lands  within  said  city  or  village  shall  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  the  said  commissioner  shall  make  an  estimate  of 
the  sum  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  each  parcel  of  land  so  bene- 
fited, in  the  same  manner,  an3  the  same  proceedings  shall  be 
thereupon  had,  as  if  said  lands  had  been  included  vrithin  a 
township;  and  whenever  said  commissioner  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary, he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council  or  trus- 
tees, lay  and  construct  any  drain,  partty  in  a  township  and 
partiy  in  a  city  or  village;  and  may,  in  like  manner,  estimate 
the  sums  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  any  parcel  of  land  v?ithin 
such  city  or  village,  that  shall  be  benefited  by  such  drain,  and 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  thereupon  had,  and  the  sums 
collected  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  said  lands  were  situated  in 
a  township. 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  owning  land 
across  which  a  drain  has  been  or  may  be  lawfully  constructed 
by  the  county  drain  commissioner,  to  keep  so  much  of  such 
drain  as  lies  upon  his  lands,  open  and  in  good  repair.  If  such 
owner  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  keep  such  drain  open  and  in 
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good  repair,  it  shall  be  lawfal,  and  the  daty  of  said  oomtnis- 
sioner,  on  application  to  him,  in  writing,  of  five  freeholders, 
resident  near  the  obstructed  parts  of  such  drain,  to  open  and 
repair  the  same,  and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  repairs 
shall  be  collected  by  said  commissioner  of  snch  delinqnent 
owner;  or,  such  costs  and  expenses,  with  one  year's  interest  on 
the  same,  may  be  reported  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who 
shall  order  the  same  to  be  assessed  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
proper  township,  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  said  delin- 
quent owner,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to 
the  county  treasurer,  and  passed  to  the  drainage  fund  of  said 
county:  Provided^  That  if  such  expenses  shall  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars, the  same  application  and  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in 
section  four  of  this  act 

Sec.  80.  All  commissioners  appointed  according  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  draining 
of  swamps,  marshes,  and  other  low  lands,"  approved  March 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the  several  acts 
amendatory  thereto,  viz:  Act  number  two  hundred  and  forty, 
lavns  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  approved  March 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  act  number  four, 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  approved  February 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  act  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seyen,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  aud  sixty-seven, 
approved  March  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  act  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  approved  March  twenty-seventh, 
eighteen  himdred  and  sixty-seyen,  and  who  are  holding  such 
offices  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act^  shall  continue  to 
hold  such  office,  with  all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  untU  they  shall  resign  or  be  removed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  proper  county,  or  until  a  drain 
commissioner  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  and  has  filed  his 
bond  as  provided  in  this  act;  and  thereupon  they  shall  deliver 
to  said  commissioner  all  books,  papers,  moneys  accounts,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  said  office.    Any  action  or  suits 
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began  under  said  acts,  shall  ooniinne  and  be  detennined  nndar 
and  aooording  to  this  act;  and  said  conunissioners,  or  said 
elected  commissioner,  may  altar  or  vary  the  ronte,  and  reaeind 
any  contract  entered  into  for  the  constmction  of  any  drain,  for 
any  cause  which,  in  their  opinion,  or  his  q;nnion,  may  be  suffi- 
cient; and  upon  such  alteration  or  variation  of  roate,  or  re- 
scission of  contract,  may  proceed  to  the  completion  of  such  drain 
or  drains  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  is  provided 
that  anything  contained  in  this  act  shall  not  be  constmed  or 
held  to  annul  or  avoid  any  assessment^  contract,  or  undertaking 
heretofore  made,  levied,  or  entered  into  by  the  commissionen 
of  any  county,  under  the  said  acts,  which  are  by  this  act  re- 
pealed, save  as  in  this  section  provided;  and  all  rights  which 
may  have  accrued,  and  all  acts  done  by  such  commiasionerB, 
shall  remain  unimpaired  by  anything  herein  contained,  save  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  81.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  any  organized  county 
of  this  State,  not  having  a  drain  commissioner  elected  and 
qualified,  and  his  bond  filed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act^  may,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  recommend  in  writing  to  a  court  of  record  in 
and  for  said  county,  three  or  more  electors  and  inhabitants  of 
said  county,  and  not  supervisors,  to  be  known  aa  drainage  com- 
missioners of  such  county;  and  said  court  of  record,  if  it  ap- 
prove the  persons  so  recommended,  shall  certify  severally  the 
appointment  of  three  of  them,  on  such  recommendation,  as 
said  drainage  commissioners;  certificates  of  such  appointments 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk.  But  said  court  of  record 
may  reject  any  of  the  persons  so  recommended,  as  unsuitable 
or  unqualified  for  said  office,  and  upon  like  recommendationy 
or  upon  petition  of  twenty  resident  freeholders,  shall  appoint 
other  discreet  freeholders,  electors  and  residents  in  said  counfy, 
to  complete  the  said  number  of  three  such  drainage  commis- 
sioners,  and  certify  such  appointment  to  the  county  clerk  as 
aforesaid.  One  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  one 
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fortheiermof  three  years,  eadi  to  hold  bis  office  until  another 
shall  be  appointed  in  bis  place  and  duly  qualified;  and  at  their 
annual  session  in  each  year  thereafter,  the  board  of  supervisors 
may  recommend,  and  the  court  appoint  one  commissioner  for 
three  years,  and  until  his  success^  is  chosen  and  qualified.  In 
case  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  board  of  supenrisors  of 
any  such  organized  county  so  to  recommend,  and  a  court  of 
record  to  appoint  such  commissioners,  it  shall  be  obligatory 
upon  such  board  and  such  court  to  make  such  recommendation 
and  appointment,  upon  presentation  to  them  of  a  petition 
signed  by  fifty  resident  freeholders  of  the  county,  praying  that 
such  commissioners  be  appointed.  Before  entering  upon  their 
duties  as  commissioners,  they  shall  seyerally  make  oath,  before 
some  person  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths^  that  they  will 
justly,  faithfully,  and  impartially  discharge  their  duties  as  such 
drain  commissioners,  which  oath  shall  be  by  them  filed  in  the 
county  clerk's  office,  and  they  shall  thereupon  choose  one  of 
their  number  aa  chairman  and  one  as  clerk,  which  shall  consti- 
tute them  an  organized  board  of  commissioners.  Erery  chair- 
man and  derk  of  such  board  of  commissioners  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  he  is  chosen  as  such,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  derk 
a  bond  to  thjd  county,  with  two  or  more  good  and  suffident 
sureties,  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  more,  if  the  board  of  superrisors  shall  so  order,  for 
the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  as  such 
chairman  or  derk,  respectively,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
drainage  fund,  according  to  law;  and  the  county  derk  shall, 
before  filing  said  bond  in  his  office,  certify  on  said  bond  his 
approval  of  the  said  bond  and  its  iioreties.  Said  commissioners 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  on  application,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  to  lay  out,  establish,  and  cause  to  be  con- 
structed such  ditches  and  drains,  and  to  dear  out,  straighten, 
and  deepen  such  streams  and  water-courses  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  health,  and  to  assess  the  damages,  if 
61 


any  are  allowed  by  ihem^  to  which  any  peraon  or  persons  stkBil 
be  entitled  by  reason  thereol  AU  orders  on  the  drainage  fond 
shall  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  and  oonntersigned  by  the  ohaimian 
of  said  board  of  drain  oommissioners;  and  the  derk  of  said 
board  shall  record  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be  proyided  by  the 
county  for  that  purpose,  the  proceedings  of  said  commissioners^ 
and  shall  file  and  preserve  in  his  office  all  papers  pertaining 
thereto,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office.  Yaoan- 
cies  in  said  board  of  dnun  commissioners  may  be  filled  t>y  a 
court  of  record  in  and  for  said  county,  on  application,  in 
writing,  of  the  remaining  members  of  said  board  and  thesberifiT 
of  the  county;  appointments  so  made  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be 
valid  only  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visora  The  three  drain  commissioners  appointed  and  qualified 
according  to  this  section,  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  and  con- 
struct drains,  and  assess  damages,  and  to  perform  all  other 
duties  authorized  to  be  done  by  the  one  drain  commissioner 
and  the  jury,  or  the  three  special  ^x>nmiis8ioners,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act;  and  on  application  of  ten 
or  more  owners  of  land  in  each  township  in  which  they  ask  to 
have  a  drain  constructed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commia- 
sioners  to  so  lay  out  and  construct  drains,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  jury,  or  special  commissioners,  as  provided  for  in  sections 
five  and  six  of  this  act 

Sea  82.  An  act  entitled  '<  An  act  to  provide  for  the  drainage 
of  swamps,  marshes,  and  other  low  lands,"  approved  Mardi 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixly^me,  and  all  other  acts  or 
partsof  acts,  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  a^t^  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sea  88.  This  act  shall  take  Jmmediate  efiTect. 

Approved  March  32, 1869. 
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AN     ACT 

To  proYide  for  the  firraduation  of  the  price  of  Swamp  LaadSt 
and  to  aathorUe  payment  thereon  in  Swamp  Land  Scrip. 

Saonox  L  2%6  Fw]^  cf  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  13iat 
the  Commiflsioner  of  the  State  Land  0£Elce  shall  fix  and  grad- 
uate the  prioe  of  swamp  lands  in  the  State  of  Miohigan,  not 
yet  offiored  for  sale  at  pnblio  anotioDy  as  follows:  All  State 
swamp  lands  not  yet  offered  for  sale  at  pnblio  anotion,  (except 
swamp  lands  in  regard  to  which  a  conflict  has  arisen  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  commonly  known 
as  **  Green  Lands,'')  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  minimum 
price  of  eight  doUara  per  aore»  which  shall  be  and  remain  the 
minimnm  prioefor  the  period  of  six  months  from,  and  embracing 
the  day  of  pnblio  sale  of  sach  lands. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Oflce 
shall  fix  and  establish  the  minimnm  prioe  of  all  snch  swamp 
lands  provided»for  in  said  section  one,  remaining  unsold,  at  six 
doUsrs  per  acre,  which  price  so  fixed  shall  be  and  remain  the 
minimnm  for  the  period  of  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  said  Oommiasioner  shall  fix  and  establish  the 
minimnm  price  of  all  snch  lands  remaining  nnsold,  at  f onr  dol- 
lars per  acre,  which  minimnm  price  so  fixed  shall  be  and  remain 
the  minimnm  price  for  the  period  of  six  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  said  Oommisskmer  shall  fix  and  establish 
the  price  of  all  snch  lands  remaining  unsold,  at  the  minimnm 
price  of  two  dollars  per  acre. 

Sec.  8.  All  swamp  land  scrip  known  as  **  general  scrip"  shall 
be  receiTed  in  payment  of  all  lands  sold  nnder  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  snch  scrip  shall  be  received  for 
more  than  its  par  value. 

Sea  4  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  April  2, 1869. 
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AN     ACT 

To  amend  section  sixteen  hundred  and  ^htj-Beven  of  the 
Compiled  Laws,  reqnirinc:  Boards  of  Superyisors  to  raise  an 
annual  tax  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

Seotion  1.  The  People  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
section  sixteen  hundred  and  eight j-seven,  of  the  compiled  laws, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

(1687.)  Sec  1.  In  any  county  in  this  State,  where  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  haye  organized  and  established,  or  may  hereafter 
organize  and  establish  a  society  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  shall  raise  from  said  society  annually,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  oyer,  for  the  promotion  of  the  above  objects, 
in  said  <K)unty,  which  fact  shall  be  certified  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  society,  under  oath,  and  a  certificate 
thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  derk  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
the  board  of  superyisors  of  said  county,  at  their  anliual  session 
in  each  and  every  year  may,  at  their  option,  levy  a  tax  of  not 
less  than  one-fortieth  nor  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on 
the  dollar,  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  county,  which  tax  shall 
be  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  taxes  are  collected  and  paid:  Promded,  In 
any  county  where  there  are  more  than  one  agricultural  society 
so  reporting,  the  board  shall  apportion  such  amount  between 
such  societies  as  they  may  deem  just:  Provided  further,  That 
no  horse-radng  is  had  at  the  fairs  held  by  either  of  such 
societies. 

Approved  April  3, 1869. 
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AN     ACT 
To  Protect  Yineyards  in  the  State  of  Micliifiran. 

SscnoM  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
no  person  shall  enter  a  Tinejard  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
during  the  months  of  Angost,  September  and  October,  and  eat 
or  carry  away  any  of  the  fruit  of  a  -vineyard,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  same,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  dollars  fine,  or  twenty  days  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense 
committed. 

Approved  April  8, 1869. 
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